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PREFACE. 

The present edition of the Lahore District Gazetteer is partly 
based upon Jlr. Oasson Walker’s edition of 1813-91, but to a muok larger 
extent is quite new matter. Not only has much of the old edition had to 
be cut to comply with the limitations of space imposed upon a modern 
Gazetteer, but thanks to the oourtesy of many gentlemen, who have con* 
tributed notes and information, a great deal of fresh material has brought 
the volume up-to-date. Lest it should be thought that History and 
Arelneology'havo been treated with a brevity inconsistent with tlioir im¬ 
portance in a district, which contains the capital of the province, it should 
be noted that these subjects may be dealt with later in a separate official 
Guide-book to Lahore. The gratitude of the compiler is due to those who 
have so kindly helped, a list of whom, arranged in the order in whioh the 
information supplied has appeared in the text, is given below. The com¬ 
piler offers his apologies for the extent to whioh it has often been neces¬ 
sary to abridge contributions and for omissions, if any, of names from 
the list:— 

Mr. R. N. Parker, Deputy Conservator of Forests; Mr. IT. Whistler, Superin¬ 
tendent of Police ; Mr. Beni Parshad of the Government College; the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary, Bombay Natural History Society; tko Warden of Fisheries, Punjab ; the Direc¬ 
tor-General of Arohfflology ; Mr. H. Hargreaves of the Archaeological Department; the 
Sanitary Commissioner, Punjab ; the Civil Surgeon, Lahore; Mrs. Mary Caleb ; the 
Secretaries of the District Board, of the Municipal Committees of Lahore, Kasur, Chd- 
nidn and Khem Karan, and of the Notified Area Committees of Patti, Khudi&n, Pattoke 
and Padhdna; the Chaplain to the Bishop of Lahore; the Secretary to the Catholic 
Bishop of Lahore; the Wesleyan Chaplain; the Secretaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, the British and Foreign Bible Sooiety (Punjab Auxiliary), the Punjab Religious 
Book 8ociety, the American Presbyterian Mission and the Methodist Episcopal Mission; 
the Revd F. Lawrence of St. John’s Divinity College; Brigadier Melling of the Salva¬ 
tion Army; the Secretaries of the An juman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, of the Sat Sabha, of the 
Brahmo Samaj and of the Dev Sainaj ; Khan Sahib Haji Nur Burhan; M. Waris-ud- 
Din; Bhai Mohr Singh, Chawla; Klian Sahib Chaudhri Sultan Ahmad, Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer; the Director of Land Records; the Superintendent of the Agri- 
Hortioultural Gardens, Lahore ; the Superintendent of the Lahore Circle, Army Remount 
Department; the Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department; Colonel H. T. 
Pease and Khan Bahadur Savad Mahtab Shah of the Punjab Veterinary College; the 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Lahore Sub-Division, 2nd Division, Upper Bari Doab Canal ; 
Lala Gopal Das, Head Clerk of the Settlement Office; the Principal of tho Mayo 
Sohool of Art; the Chief Examiner of Accounts, North-Western Railway ; tho Assis¬ 
tant Secretary to Government, Public Works Department, Buildings and Roads, the 
Superintending Engineer of the 3rd Circle and the Executive Engineers of the 1st and 
2nd Lahore Provincial Divisions of the Public Works Department; tho Post Master- 
General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle ; the Superintendent of Telegraph 
Engineering,,Lahore; the Deputy Commissioner, Lahore ; the District and Sessions 
Judge, Lahore; Lala Sita Ram Kohli, B.A., Research Student, and Babu Shiv Parshad, 
2nd Clerk, Settlement Office; the Executive Engineers, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Divisions, Upper 
Bari Doab Canal, of the 2nd Division, Lower Bari Doab Canal, and of the Upper 
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Sutlej Inundation Canals Division; the Station Staff Offioer, Lahore Cantonment; the 
Offioers Commanding the Punjab Light Horse, the 1st Punjab Volunteers Rifles and 
the North-Western Railway Volunteer Rifles ; the Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Punjab; the Registrar of the University of the Punjab; the Agent of the North- 
Western Railway; the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab; the Inspector of Schools, 
Lahore Division ; the Principal of the Aitchison College; the Honorary Secretary, Lady 
Aitchison Hospital Committee; the Principal of the Medical College, Lahore; the 
Medioal Officer in charge of the Lahore Cantonment General Hospital and the Consult¬ 
ing Architect to Government, Punjab. 

The Superintendent of the Government Press has as usual shown 
himself prompt, obliging and helpful. 
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CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.—Physical Aspects. 

(a) Tlie district takes its name from that of the head- Name, 
quarters, Lohawar means “the fort of Loh, ” the son of Rama, 
and the name is not peculiar to the capital of the Punjab. There 
is a Lahore in Afghanistan, the seat of a Rajput colony ; another 
in the Peshfhvar District, another in Hindustan proper, and a 
Lohar in the Me war State of Rajputana. It appears in Muham¬ 
madan writers under the varied forms of Lohar, Loher, Lahawar, 

Lehowa, Lohawar and Rahwar ; in the chronicles of Rajputana it 
is mentioned under the name of Lolikot, and in the Deshvi-bh&ga 
it is called Lavpur. 

(h) The district, which lies between North Latitude 30° 38' 
and 31° 44' and East Longitude 73° 38' and 74° 58' is one of the general con- 
live districts of the Lahore Division and comprises the whole of the fi s uratl0n - 
plain country lying between the Ravi River on the north and 
the Sutlej on the south from the Amritsar District boundary on 
the east to that of Montgomery on the west, alongwith a narrow 
belt of a few miles in width on tlie right bank of the Ravi, In 
shape it is a regular quadrilateral, tilted in the general north¬ 
east and south-west direction of the rivers. Tlie northern side 
marches with the Gujranwala District and the southern with 
Eerozepore. The mean length from east to west is about 64 miles 
and the mean width from north to south is about 38 miles, Dif¬ 
ferences in various places from these measurements are not great. 

Prom the Kaisar-i-Hind Bridge over the Sutlej to a point about 
2 miles north of Shahdara on the Gujranwala border is a distance 
of 48 miles. The total area accoi’ding to the recent Settlement 
measurements is 2,738 square miles. 

The tract is divided into three tdhsils, of which Lahore and 
Kasiir on the cast, lying north and south respectively, divido 
between them laterally slightly the larger portion, Chunian on 
the west occupying all the remainder. Kasiir has a frontage of 
over 40 miles on the Sutlej and Lahore, of slightly more on the 
Ravi, while the Chunian tahsil has nearly 30 miles on tlie former 
and slightly less on the latter river. All three tahsils take 
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their names from the tahsil head-quarters whose latitude and 
longitude are as follows ;— 


Town. 

i 

North Latitude. 

. ..... . 

East Longitude. 

Lahore .. ... ... 

ai-st 

74-21 

Kasur ... ... ... 

i 81‘(i 

74-28 

Chunian 

! 30-58 

i 

1 

74-0 


Lahore is the capital of the province and the head-quarters of 
the Revenue District and of the Revenue and Civil and Sessions 
Divisions. The city, which has an elevation of 702 feet above sea- 
level, is situate on the left bank of the Ravi about a mile from its 
present course and stands on the Delhi-Peshawar grand trunk 
road. The Civil Station now extends to lands comprised in ten 
adjoining land revenue estates besides the estate of Lahore itself. 
The Cantonments of Lahore are situated some three miles east of 
the Civil Station in land which onee formed part, of the old land 
revenue estate of Mian Mir. The Railway Station is the princi¬ 
pal junction of the North-Western System. Lahore District 
stands lht'h in order of area, 1st in order of population, and 6th in 
order of cultivated area among the districts of the Province. It 
contains 3 per cent, of the total area, 4 per cent, of the cultivated 
area and 5 per cent, of the population of the British territories of 
the Punjab. 

The district divides itself naturally between («.) the central 
uplands, including portions of all three tahsils, and ( b) the 
alluvial lands of the Ravi (both banks) and Sutlej (right bank). 
There are no hills of any kind. 

The high upland tract, which forms the central and princi¬ 
pal portion of the celebrated Manjlia, the home of the Jat Sikh, 
occupies practically the full length of the Amritsar border on 
the east side of the district but gradually contracts towards 
the west as it approaches the Montgomery border. In its natur¬ 
al condition, before the extension of the Upper Bari T)o;ib Canal 
which now irrigates it throughout, the Lahore Mrirrjha present¬ 
ed an almost uniformly level surface with hardly any variety of 
feature from end to end. Its soil is inclined to be dry, but in 
parts near the Amritsar border one meets with a good sandy 
loam. The well water is mostly saline and the rainfall is very 
precarious. Until therefore irrigation was imported by means 
of the canal, there was little natural growth of any sort and the 
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agriculture was mostly inferior. In 1854 the Settlement chapter. 
Officer described this part of the district as a sparsely populated 'Z_ 
tract without the means of obtaining good drinking water for Physical 
man or beast. Now the whole of the Manjha is traversed by £!!_' 
branches and distributaries of the canal, a prosperous canal Boundaries, 
colony has sprung up, further irrigation in a few villages in the general con. 
north-west corner has been introduced from the new Lower figuration. 
B6ri Doab Canal, and the country yields to none in the matter 
of close and remunerative cultivation. 

The lowlands which lie to the south of the Manjha are 
known as the Ilithar, derived from the vernacular term het 
(below) ; they were the valley of river Beas when it flowed 
through this district separately from the Sutlej. The high bank 
referred to above as the southern boundary of the Manjha imme¬ 
diately overhangs the Sutlej and Boas streams, as they enter 
the district together at Itarike on the Lahore and Amritsar bor¬ 
der ; from there the bank takes a westerly direction and the 
river flows south-west ; the two therefore gradually diverge 
further and further apart until, as they both leave the district 
at the Montgomery border, they are separated by a distance of 
25 miles. Under the high bank the old channel of the Beas 
can be very distinctly traced ; along its edge at various intervals 
arc village settlements, including those of Kasur and Chunian, 
the two most important places in the district outside the Lahore 
city. The proximity of the houses to the bank in these settle¬ 
ments shows how reluctantly the people used to move back to 
the nearest unoccupied land as the river encroached. In tire 
Ilithar tract between the high bank and the river village settle¬ 
ments are numerous and the population is fairly dense. Culti¬ 
vation is carried on partly by aid of irrigation wells and partly 
by inundation from canals which only flow however for such 
part of the year as the river remains in flood. The soil is for 
the most part a soPt alluvial loam yielding readily to tillage but 
almost too sandy to be genuinely fertile. There is much sandy 
waste in which nothing grows but the sirkdna or river jungle 
reed which is fairly abundant and comes in useful as cattle fodder 
and for various other purposes. Every here and there tortuous 
ndlas or low-lying depressions of land mark the course of the 
river and its branches in former days. 

(c) The ltavi (the present name means “ Sun”), the HydraoUs Rivers, 
of Arrian, the /‘arushni of the Vedas and the Iravati of classi- 
cal Sanskrit authors, is the smallest of the five rivers of the and drain. 
Punjab and from the narrowness of its channel and its numer- T^MviT 
ous windings is the least useful of them all for navigable pur- 
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c BA™ p 0seat The Ravi enters the district from Amritsar by the 
— village of Ichogil, and after the course of 63 miles leaves it on the 
Aspects! borders of Montgomery close to the village of Alpa Kal&n. 
—' The stream is nowhere navigable in this district, but deoddr 
TiieRiU. timber is floated down from the Chamba forests as far as Lahore. 

Two bridges distant apart less than half a mile cross the R&vi 
near Lahore, one the Railway bridge and the other a bridge for 
the traffic of the Grand Trunk Road. The latter, opened in 
1915, surperseded the picturesque old Bridge of Boats which 
used to span the river lower down at the old JS iradari of 
ICamrdn. At Balloke, in tahsil Chunian, about 11 miles as the 
crow flies from the Lahore tahstt border, a passage has been 
provided for all but wheeled traffic across the structure of the 
level crossing inaugurated in 1913. 

The following are the dimensions of the two bridges near 
Lahore:— 


— 

Total length in feet-. 

Number of spans of 
girders, 

Railway bridge 


15 

Road bridge 

1,469 

15 


Elsewhere communications across the Ravi are kept open 
by ferry boats, and 22 stations, of which 18 are in the Lahore 
tahsil, are maintained at intervals along the whole river’s course. 
Just above Lahore city the course of the stream is carefully 
directed by embankments designed to protect the railway from 
injury by floods, and the river, which used to throw out several 
branches between Lahore city and the Amritsar border, is now 
kept to one channel. Eor about five miles above the level-cross¬ 
ing at Balloke the bed has been straightened for the purposes of the 
Irrigation Department, and at this point two extensive protective 
embankments have been constructed. “Formerly,” wrote the 
compiler of the 1893-94 Gazetter, “ the river channel was much 
narrower and its stream consequently much stronger than it 
is now. People say that 20 years ago it was unfordable at any 
time, hot weather or cold ; now for at least four months of the year 
it can be crossed on foot, and often in the cold weather it dries up 
altogether just after leaving the Lahore District. This is largely 
due to the extensive widening of the bed consequent on the river 
having encroached steadily to the north of late years. Also in 
the cold weather the volume of water is materially decreased by 
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the calls made on it for the Bari Doab Canal.” Still, however, 
during the rainy season in some years the river has heavy floods 
with a very strong current and in the upper parts of its course 
through this district land is often submerged. Alterations in the 
course of the Ravi are frequent and extensive. Those that 
have occurred within the last 20 years are shown in the map 
attached. In tahsil Chiinian the Rdvi has on the whole worked 
steadily further north ; in Lahore the greatest eccentricity is 
shown at a point about eight miles from where the river enters the 
district and for about the last eight miles of its course in the tahsil. 
In Lahore and that portion of the Chiinian tahsil in which the 
villages on both sides belong to the Lahore district a fixed 
boundary established by valid custom exists between the villages 
on either bank; in the rest of the Chiinian tahsil permanent 
boundaries were fixed in 1905 between the villages belonging to 
this district and those of the Montgomery District which confront 
them. The land of the Rnvi basin is mostly under cultivation. 
Its soil varies greatly according to the level of the land. High 
and low land occur alternately, the low land lying principally 
in depressions of the surface in which the river or one of its 
branches has rested at, some previous time. These always con- 
tain more or less clay deposit which is very fertile for wheat 
crops so long as it gets inundation, but if left dry becomes hard 
and impenetrable with a strong development of saline matter. 
Outside these depressions the land varies from high sandy 
waste in which only river jungle can grow to a light loam fairly 
productive and easy of cultivation. On the left side the Ravi 
lowlands are separated from the uplands of the Manjha by an 
abrupt bank varying from 4. to 20 feet in height; only in 
parts near Lahore has this bank entirely disappeared under the 
process of cultivation. On the right hand side of the river 
the boundary of the river valley is more difficult to detect. 
Occasionally the rise from the present alluvial tract to the 
high ground beyond the river influence is marked by an abrupt 
bank which however seldom exceds four or five feet in height; 
more often, however, the slope up is very gradual and a change 
in soil or vegetation alone indicates that the land which can 
claim any recent experience of the river floods has been left 
behind. 
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The Sutlej ( Satlaj; the Zaradros of. Ptolemy and Arrian; the The sutiej. 
Satudri or Satadru of tin; Vedas) river on the south, having been 
joined by the Beds just before it enters the confines of this 
district, has a considerably greater volume than the Ravi and 
its fall is more rapid. The velocity of the current during the 
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cold weather is about five miles an hour; and its ordinary 
depth about four feet. It is said that the stream used to he 
navigable for steamers as far up as Ferozeporc (half way up 
the Lahore District); now, however, all such traffic lias been 
absorbed by the railway. The Sutlej road and railway bridge, 
which crosses the river at Ganda Singh Wala, was opened in 
1887 ; before that the river was crossed by a bridge of boats at 
the place where the railway bridge is now. Perry boats are 
maintained at intervals along the river throughout the year. 
The valley of the Sutlej is of considerable width and the stream 
is constantly shifting its course. Throughout the last 20 
years the main current in the Kasur tahsd has shown no dis¬ 
tinct preference for either the Lahore or the Ferozopore bank ; 
in Chuniau it has worked steadily further north. Alterations 
in the course of the river are indicated in the map. Permanent 
boundaries under the Riverain Boundaries Act between the villages 
of the Lahore and Ferozopore Districts were fixed in 1912-13, 
The Sutlej bed is a mixture of sand and clay ; in the rainy sea¬ 
son its Hoods throw up vast, quantities both of deposit and of 
sand so that the character of t he alluvial land is constantly 
changing. The hare sand ol one year may be a rich deposit 
soil in the next and vice versd. On the whole there is much 
more bad land than good along the Sutlej; large stretches of river 
jungle frequently occur with only occasional patches of culti¬ 
vation, and in the latter the cropping is indifferent as a rule. 

There are no lakes in the district. The only permanent 
bodies of water of any importance arc those brought down (a) by 
the Patti ndla to below the Beds high bank in tails f Kasur 
and (b) by the Hudiara ndla to certain villages on the Amritsar 
border in tahsd Lahore. In years of heavy rain considerable 
stretches of water stand under the bluff and even extend two or 
three miles south of it throughout the eastern half of tahsd Kasur, 
doing considerable harm in places by promoting the spread of 
hollar; they also, however, provide fairly promising ground for 
the sportsman ; Bahadar Nagar, the Railway Station for which 
is Waltoha, is the host of these shooting places and produces 
duck and snipe. In Lahore tahsd the upper reaches of the 
Hudiara, about the village of Padlffina, are often worth a visit 
for duck. Speaking generally, the jhds of the district do not 
assist agriculture, rather the reverse, though rice and rabi 
crops are sometimes grown on the banks when the high water 
has subsided, and jhallars are set up on the banks. Water- 
caltrops 1 'singhard , Trapa bispinosa ) are a natural product. 
The water-supply of,the district in general is ample. 
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In the high lands of the Bari Do4b there occur at inter- ch ^pter 
vals drainage linos which are called in the vernacular rohi. The — 
most important is the Hudiara rohi, which enters the district Aspects' 
from the Amritsar border at the Lahore village of Kila Jiwan — 
Singh, about 15 miles south of the BAvi, and passes across the®™“ ge 
Manjlia in a tortuous course generally parallel to that of the 
two rivers, ultimately draining into the Ravi shortly before it 
reaches the Montgomery border. Its channel is from two to 
three hundred yards broad and it is so shallow that the casual 
observer in crossing it would hardly notice its existence unless 
the floods were out. During the rainy season a considerable 
volume of water comes down this channel sometimes, mostly 
local surface drainage. The soil in the channel, though stiff, 
is very fertile under cultivation, and except in the driest years 
it is safe for a fair spring crop. 

The next best known rohi is that called the Kasur nala 
which enters the Kasur talisil from the Amritsar district at the 
village of Stir Singh about 12 miles to the south of the 
Hudiara rohi . Tins has a deeper channel than the other and 
when in flood sends down a more rapid stream. It can he trac¬ 
ed back as far as Bat-ala in the (lurdaspur District. The channel 
of the Kasur nala is shallow enough to cultivate for the first 
10 or 12 miles of its course as far as the village of Algon. From 
there it has been converted into a canal escape and assumes 
the appearance more or less of a liill-torrent. It. runs into the 
Bells lowlands near Kasur. Similarly the Patti nala further 
south has been utilised as a canal escape two or three miles 
after it enters the district at Patti. 

' Both the Kasur and the Patti ndlas have their course mark¬ 
ed by ridges of sand thrown up no doubt by the force of the 
water when in heavy flood. The Hudiara rohi, having a much 
gentler slope, has deposited no sand along its banks. These 
drainage lines are important chiefly with regard to the influence 
they have on the local spring water. The only part of Manjlia 
uplands where the well water is naturally sweet is along the 
Amritsar border on the east and between the Ravi and the 
Hudiara rohi on the west. It is also found to be sweet, within 
the drainage channels and along their banks especially in the 
case of the Kasur nala which in former years probably used to 
carry doivn a heavier volume of water than the others. Be¬ 
tween the Kasur nala aiid the Hudiara rohi the water is universal¬ 
ly tainted, more so to the west than the east. Towards the Mont¬ 
gomery border it is absolutely undrinkable, mu«h more unfit 
for irrigation of land. Beyond the Hudiara rohi and between it 
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chapter and tlie Ravi the water is fairly sweet, becoming less and less 
1 ~ A l tainted as the rohi channel drains towards the river. In the year 
Physical 1908-09 extensive damage was done in the Lahore tahsu by 
Aspe(!ts ‘ heavy floods in the Hudiara ; a central cut was made by the Canal 
Drainage Department after that year about to the point where the Railway 
luieB - crosses the rohi and has been generally successful in disposing of 
the excess water carried. Of the Kasflr rohi the compiler of 
the 1893-94 Gazetteer wrote that flood waters which used to 


fill it several times in the year had been diverted by canal em¬ 
bankments and cultivation. The Patti rohi is now more destruc¬ 


tive . in its action than it was 20 years ago, a result that 
may in part at least be ascribed to the fact that, the general 
spring level having risen, the soil is less able to absorb rain¬ 
fall, which accordingly passes off as surface-water. 


Qeoiogy. The soil of the district is entirely alluvial; its local 

geology has not accordingly been made the subject of any 
separate detailed investigation. Some general information will 
be found in Medlicott’s pamphlet on the Geology of the Punjab, 
published by the Geological Survey of India. The only mineral 
products of any value are kankar and kallar. Kankar (a kind 
of limestone gravel) is' used for metalling roads, the smaller 
particles being burnt for lime ; this mineral is found in most 
parts of the district, but principally in the highlands near 
Lahore; it is dug out at a depth varying from one to six feet, 
while the smaller particles are found on the surface of the soil 
in many places and only require sweeping up for collection 
before being put into the kilns to be burnt down as lime ; kankar 
is now worked not only by contractors who pay the owners for 
the right, but by the owners themselves who often both dig and 
carry it in their own carts to railway stations or to Lahore. 


Kallar is a grey powdery substance produced intermittently 
from old village sites and similar places in the Manjha uplands 
which is used both as a manure and for the manufacture of 
crude saltpetre. As a manure kallar is used as a top-dressing for 
young cotton and tobacco when about half a foot or so out of 
the soil; its fertilising properties are shown by chemical analysis 
to be due to the presence inter alia in a soil which has long 
been the receptacle of the evacuations of men and cattle of 
soluble chlorides and nitrates, the valuable soluble ingredients 
developing by exposure to moisture and heat during a considerable 
period and transforming by chemical changes certain insoluble 
into soluble salts. Kallar is, however, much more commonly 
used for the manufacture in situ of crude saltpetre, the owners 
of the land finding it very much to their advantage to grant 
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leases to eontraetors who make refining a business and pay chapter 
handsome sums for the right. The hollar earth is collected and f ~ A ~ 
spread over filter beds which are copiously watered from unlined Physical 
wells sunk immediately alongside ; the filtered solution is then Mpects ' 
run down to cement-lined floors where it is dried by the natural Geology, 
heat of the summer sun ; at the recent Settlement there were 
found to be 151 hollar -producing sites yielding their owners an 
income of Rs. Il,;i32. 


The flora of the district in common with that of most Bota “. v - 
districts in the Punjab Plains has been greatly modified by 
human agency. At one time the whole area must have carried 
an open forest of small trees and shrubs. The settlement of the 
country, the extension of canal irrigation and the construction 
of railways have led to the rapid disappearance of tho original 
vegetation of which the only remains are the r(ticks or portions 
of the original forest which have not been cultivated and are 
kept as grazing grounds for goats, cattle and camels. Even 
they have not been left in their original condition but have 
probably all been felled at one time or another chiefly in order 
to supply fuel for the railways, which for many years burnt 
wood. 

The raklis consist of an open growth of low f ives, commonly Ti, e rakh 
about 20-30 feet in height and 1-3 feet in girth. The trees are 
usually isolated or occur in isolated groups, the ground between 
being more or less bare except for a few shrubs, but after good 
rains a fair crop of grass springs up and remains green for a 
few months. The general aspect of the rakhs is very monotonous, 
the vegetation remaining unchanged mile after mile, and there 
are no land-marks so that if they were bigger it -would he easy 
to get lost in them. The growth is composed mainly of three 
kindsof trees jand (Prosovis spicigera), IcarU (Capparis aphylla ), 
and min (Salvador a oleoides). These three are usually found 
mixed but occasionally one or other is absent and sometimes 
reru (Acacia leucarphlcea), and far ash (Tamarix articulafa) are 
also found. Malla (Zizyphus mmmularia, ) is common throughout, 
hut many other shrubs are also found and are often abundant. 
Climbing plants are very common, growing particularly over 
karil. The commonest climbers arc JPentalropis spiralis, Cocculus 
Leceba, Dcemia extmsa, Bivea hypocrateriformis and Maerva 
arenaria ; one or more of these climbers is almost certain to be 
found growing over every large karil. 

Jand (Prosopis spicigera, Linn.) is the most important tree t I °^ g ®” CU3 
in the rakhs. It is usually commoner than its associates and is jami. 
much more valued as it produces an excellent firewood. The 
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branches are lopped for feeding goats and camels. The young 
pods are sometimes catenas a vegetable. The jand has a very 
large deep tap-root and in land cleared for cultivation the roots 
can usually be dug up and sold at a profit. The root often pro¬ 
duces more wood than the stem and has been known to penetrate 
the soil vertically to a depth of over GO feet. It dowers usually 
in April, the seed ripening in June, but some trees can be found 
in llower in November. 

Kartl or kartr (Capparis aphylla, Eoth.) is after jand the 
commonest tree in the rakhs. Sometimes it is more abundant 
than jand , but this is usually due to the jand having been cut for 
firewood and the kartl left being a bad fuel. The timber is often 
used for karris or rafters. The fruit, is a bright pink colour and 
about the size of a cherry; when unripe it is often made into 
pickle. The flowers are scarlet and appear in April and a second 
crop is often produced in September but is less abundant. 

Vein (Salvadora oleoides, Dene.) is found mixed with jand 
and kartl and usually less common than either of these trees in 
the ralchs, but on saline soils it often is the principal species. The 
wood is very little used and even as fuel it is not liked 
though it can be used for brick-burning. The van is sometimes 
preserved in recently cultivated tracts as a. shade tree for the 
benefit of cattle. The flowers appear in February and the fruit, 
known as pttu, ripens in June and is eaten by the poorer classes 
especially in times of scarcity. 

Bern (Acacia leucophloea, Willd.) is found in most of tin; 
rakhs. It is a good fuel and the bark can be used for tanning. 
It flowers in September and October. 

Fardsh or parwdn (Tamarix articulata, Yahl.) is the only 
indigenous tree which is cultivated. It grows fast and reaches 
a fair size and is easily propagated by cuttings. The timber is 
soft and not much used and as a fuel it is not particularly good. 
It is found growing naturally on saline soils in depressions where 
water collects. 

Malla (Zizyphus nummularia, Lamk.) is the commonest shrub 
It is cut and used for fencing fields, usually after the leaves 
have been threshed out and used as fodder. In November it 
produces a small red fruit which is largely eaten by grass-cutters, 
graziers and others. It flowers in August and September. 

Kangar or kango (Lycium europaemn , Linn.) is fairly com¬ 
mon in the rakhs. In the autumn it produces small' white 
tubular flowers which are followed by bright red fruits the size 

of a small pea, 
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Ak (Ga'.o'rop'.s procura, R Br.) is a common shrub on chapter 
fallow lmis and in waste places. It is easily recognized by its r ~ A ' 
large I n os anl opioas milky juice. It is almost always in physical 
flower. Aspects. 

Ildsham ( Pluohea lameolala, Oliv.) is a small shrub two or ■&>. 
occasionally tliree feet high. It is found in dense patches especi- rtuhi!' 
ally near the Sutlej. It flowers during and after the rains. 

Pilchi (Tamarix dioica, Roxb.) is found on moist sandy soils 
along the Ravi and Sutlej. It is used for wicker-AVork, baskets, 
etc. 

Ldni (Salsola foetida, Del.) and Idnd (Suczda jruticosa, Lan ' ,Lan% ' 
Porsk.) —These two plants are often confused by natives and the 
names land and ldni are often interchanged or used for the same 
plant in different stages of growth. The two plants are really 
quite distinct, Suceda having thick eylindrie leaves one quarter 
to half an inch long whereas in Salsola tlxo leaves are very much 
smaller. Both are found in saline soils and arc veiy common. 

They flower in September and in tlio cold \veather ldni is covered 
with its fruits which arc furnished Avith five small horizontally 
spreading silvery wings. The foliage of ldni is bright green, 
whereas Idnd has a dusky purple or grey hue. 

Annual and herbaceous perennial plants, apart from the cmub vegeta- 
grasses which are dealt with separately, may be roughly divided tion - 
into two classes—those which spring up during the monsoon and 
those Avliich spring up after the winter rains. These tAA r o classes 
arc naturally quite different just as the crops grown in the rabi 
season are different from those of the khari e . It is difficult if not 
impossible to say Avhich of these plants are truly indigenous 
in the district and which have been introduced. The weeds of 
cultivation mostly belong here and a few are worth mentioning:— 

JPiydzi ( Asphodclus tennifolius, Cavan.), sometimes called station— 
bhukla or bughat, is a small bright green coloured plant with the nydzi. 
appearance of a young onion. It is a common Aveed in wheat 
fields. 

Bhakhra (T rib ulus terrestris, Linn,), a procumbent herb Bhakhrn - 
springing up after the Avinter rains. The woody fruit breaks up 
usually into five pieces eacli of Avhicli is armed with two hard spines 
which easily puncture bicycle tyres if ridden over paths and 
kachha roads and run into the feet of men who Avalk bare-footed. 

Bathu (Chenopodium album, Linn.), a common weed in the Bdtha ’ 
rainy season. In rich moisi soils it attains a height of 10 feet. 

Jantri ( Sesbania aculeala , Poir.) is a tall weed with yellow JunUL 
flower and long slender pendulous pods often found in cotton fields. 
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Harmal (JPeyanum flarmala, Linn.) is a perennial plant 
"rowing about a foot .high. It is common on waste and fallow 
land and is said to indicate a bad soil. As a weed of cultivation 
it is not important and is only mentioned owing to its abundance. 

The trees grown on roadsides, fields and villages are with 
the exception of the famish all introduced plants. Several have 
been cultivated for a long time and are completely naturalized, 
such as the kikar, shisham, tut and others. Some although they 
have been long in cultivation show no sign of becoming estab¬ 
lished and probably never will do so, for example, barna, jetman 
and bor. A few have not long been introduced but already show 
signs of becoming established near Lahore and these in time will 
probably spread throughout the district in suitable places though 
they may require a very long time to do so, e <)., the Paper Mul¬ 
berry ( Broussondia papyrifera , Vent.) from China and Japan, the 
Mcsquit ( Prosopis ylanMosa, Torr.) from North America and 
Luoaena glauca, Benth., from Tropical America. 

The most important trees at present in culivation are 

Kikar (Acacia arabica, Willd.).—■This tree is the commonest 
in the district. It is cultivated on the edges of fields and on 
road-sides and springs up readily from seed. For the agriculturist 
it is a very valuable tree. The wood is hard and durable and is 
used for buildings and agricultural implements. It is an excellent 
firewood and makes good charcoal. The bark is used for tanning. 
The branches are lopped for fodder and are used for fencing fields. 
It flowers in the autumn and ripens its seeds in the hot weather. 

Shisham or Tali (Dalbergia sissoo, lloxb.).—Though not as 
common as kikar on fields it is the chief tree for planting on 
road-sides and canal banks. The wood is valuable, being used for 
most purposes for which kikar is suitable* and in addition for 
furniture and wheels of carts. It 1 lowers in the spring and 
ripens its fruits in the cold weather. 

Her (Zizyphm jujuba, Lamk.) is commonly planted in fields 
and villages for shade and for fruit. The fruit is something like 
a plum and varies considerably in size. The best varieties are 
propagated by budding. The wood is put to the same uses as 
that of kikar. 

Tut (Morus alba , Linn.) is planted for shade and for its 
fruits. The best varieties are propagated by budding. The wood 
is used for tool handles, shafts of carriages and for turnery. It 
grows readily from seed and cuttings. 

Sirin or Sirin (Albizzia LebbeJc, Benth.) is valued owing to 
its rapid growth. It is very easily grown from seed. The wood 
is not much used though it is good and fairly durable. The 
branches are lopped for fodder. 
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Dharck or bakain (Melia Azelarach , Linn.) is also mainly oh apteb 

valued owing to its rapid growth and to the ease with, which it - ’ 

is propagated by seed. The wood is used for rafters and for the a? 3 '* 10 ,® 1 
sides of bedsteads, ^!L S- 

Dha rSk qr 

Phulai (Acacia modesta, Wall.).—This tree is very slow in 
growth, but is hardy and consequently is often grown in hedges 
and in dry places where better trees would not thrive. The wood 
is very hard and durable, but as the tree is not very common it 
is not much used. 

Nlm (Azadirachta indica, Juss.).—-In certain parts of the N,m - 
distriot this tree is common but not in the canal-irrigated tracts 
as it suffers much from frost, when young and appears to dislike 
canal irrigation. It is planted in villages and gardens for shade 
and the leaves are used for keeping insects out of clothes. It 
requires protection from frost for several years after planting. 

The pi pal (Ficus religiosa), bar (Ficus bengalemis), and tun Pipai- 
(Cedrela Jooua) are sometimes planted for shade. - The jaman 
(Eugenia Jambolanu) and Uw'ra (Oordia Myxa) are planted for 
shade and for fruit. The barna (Cratceva religiosa) and amaltds 
(Cassia Fistula) are occasionally planted for their ornamental 
flowers. 

The following are tile most important grasses of the dis-Grasses, 
trict: — 

Kabbal (Cgnodon JDaclylon, Pers.).—This grass is Avell- 
known to Europeans under the name of dab, but must not be 
contused with dab. It is abundant on road-sides, canal banks 
and waste places where cattle graze as it is able to stand heavy 
grazing better than almost any other grass. In very dry 
places and on hollar a thi soil it is not found. It is one of 
the best grasses for fodder especially for horses and is universally 
used for making lawns. 

Chhinibar (Eleu.sine flagdlifera , Nces.).—This grass is not c,M >'bar. 
unlike kabbal , but grows rather taller and is not so dense. The 
flowering spikes are much shorter and thicker than in kabbal. 

It is a good fodder grass and very common, growing in somewhat 
dryer places than kabbal and not objecting to a small amount of 
kallar in the soil. 

Dhdman (Pcnnisetum cench.ro ides, Uich.).— A very good vhdman. 
foddor grass, common but usually mixed with other kinds of grass. 

It is not found in very dry places except occasionally under 
the shelter of shrubs and bushes. 
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Gharm (Panicum antidolale, Itctz.).— A tall grass often 3-4 
feet high. It is said to ho abad fodder, but this is perhaps because 
it is found in places where cattle cannot easily get at it owing to 
the protection of shrubs and bushes amongst which it grows. 
It is not found in the open. The older stems are nearly as thick 
as a pencil and are hard and woody. 

Sawdnk (.Panicum Crus-galli, Linn.).—A good fodder grass, 
but only found in moist places and is common as a weed in culti¬ 
vated ground. 

Palwdn (Andr()])()<jon annulatus , Uorsk,).—A good fodder grass 
but mainly found in moist places. 

Khdwi (Andropotjon lanigcr, Desf.).— A tufted grass common 
on soils containing a little kallar. It is remarkable in having 
scented roots and is sometimes used like khas-khas for making 
tatties. It is not appreciated as fodder. 

Kdhi (Saccharum sponlaneum , Linn.).—A coarse tall grass 
mainly found along the itivi and Sutlej usually in wet or swampy 
places. Used as fodder for buffaloes. This grass is conspicuous 
after flowering owing to the tuft of white cottony hairs which 
surround the fruiting spikclets. 

Sir (Impcrata arundinaeea, Cyrill).—Another grass with a 
similar fruiting panicle, apt to be confused with kdhi. Sir pre¬ 
fers stiff badly aerated clay soils and is sometimes a bad weed in 
cultivated land as it has spreading roots and is difficult to eradi¬ 
cate. Sir is apt to come up in lawns and completely replace 
kabbal, the grass which is always planted in lawns. 

Sarkdna (Saccharum Muwa, Itoxb.).—This is the largest and 
most conspicuous grass in the district. The flowering stems 
attain a height of 18 feet and a diameter of half an inch. It is 
common along the Sutlej and Ravi as well as along canal and 
railways lines, growing on the edges of borrow-pits and in moist 
places. Its uses are very numerous. Munj is a fibre extracted 
from the upper leaf-sheaths of the flowering stems. Munj rope 
is almost always used for Persian wells, boats and rafts and all 
purposes where ropes are used in water. It is also used for mak¬ 
ing ma tting and for the twine used in native bedsteads. Sar is 
the name used for the leaves which are used for fodder in times of 
scarcity. Kdna is the thick portion of the flowering-stems and is 
used for coarse screens. The upper thinner portion of the flower¬ 
ing-stems is used for finer screens, mats and winnowing trays 
and is called sirki. 
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Dab (fflragrostis cynosuroid.es, Beany.) is a coarse grass found 
mainly on stiff soils especially in low lying places where water 
collects. It is not a good fodder and like sir is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to eradicate in cultivated ground. 

Lundkh or Nnnd/eh (Sporobolus arabicus, Boiss.).—This grass 
is characteristic of saline soils and in such soils it is frequently the 
only species of grass found. It is not a good fodder, but it is evi¬ 
dently eaten by cattle in the absence of better grasses and if a 
patch of bad kallardthi soil is protected from cattle a fairly good 
crop of this grass soon appears in what was formerly bare ground. 
When lundkh. is dry or if any other food is avail able it is not 
touched by cattle. 

In Appendix A will be found a list of the trees, shrubs and 
woody climbers of the district. 

(a) Wolves and jackals are the only carnivora of any impor¬ 
tance, the former being met with occasionally in the lowland wastes 
of the Ohtinian tahsil; jackals abound everywhere, as any one who 
spends a night within the limits of the Lahore district will 
speedily learn. In the last ten years 1,834 wolves were destroyed 
and Bs. 8,203 were paid as rewards for their destruction. Among 
the larger mammals, the porcupine, the desert and common Indian 
foxes, and the jungle cat occur ; of the smaller mammals the 
common Indian gerbilie and various small rats are the chief re¬ 
presentatives. Twenty years ago Lahore was a poor shooting dis¬ 
trict : now, owing to the extension of cultivation, it is a decidely 
worse one and sandgrouse and bustard, birds that affect dry 
waste country, are very rarely met with. In the length and 
breadth of the Mdnjha the Chliftnga Manga Deserve is the only 
area in which one can rely on finding game other than water-birds, 
though the occasional grey and black partridge, sandgrouse, pigeon, 
hares and even ravine deer and black buck can be met with in the 
course of protracted tours. 

The ChMnga Manga Bn Jch is very thick and only the por¬ 
tions of it that have been coppice-felled the previous year can be 
successfully beaten ; nilgai, pig and peafowl and hares abound; the 
black partridge, which can be had in the cotton on the outskirts 
of the reserve at the end of October and early in November and 
again in the early spring among the green wheat, is the best form 
of sport; permission to shoot is to be obtained from the Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Lahore Division. 

The Ravi riverain is disappointing ground though a few 
geese, kunj and duck are to be seen ; the Sutlej Bet generally 
affords excellent rough shooting for the officer on t our who keeps 
his gun with him and has the leisure to use it. The main perma- 
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nent jhtls of the district and their capabilities for sport have been 
noticed under paragraph (c) of this section and "chapter; besides 
them there are backwaters of the B;ni at Ichogil and Bimini 
Dhillwan on the Amritsar border and certain sizeable pieces of 
water at villages in the extreme south-west of tahsfl, Chunk! n, 
between Kanganpur and the Sutlej, which on occasions provide 
sport. At all the places mentioned however netting and snaring 
goes on and the European sportsman who visits them without 
making previous enquiries will not be wise. Quail come in 
April and September and are. netted in large numbers near tho 
city. 

In Appendix B is given a list of some 230 birds, including 
the Game Birds which occur, or are likely to occur, in the district, 
Attention.is invited to the note at the end of the list. 

The more important fishes of the 
in for European consumption are :— 

Vernacular name. ScSjiiific name. 

Holm or D/iathlira l.aheo rohita 


Lahore District brought 


1. 


3. 


Dai-Kalahau 

Mon 


4. Mali 


Tliaila 


Labt o ealhmi 
(iff hi no mriyahr 
IVall ago all it 
Call a hvchcnmui 


«. 


'lari an da ( Kng- Rita hud an,mi 
ga ?). 

Saul (Mnrral) 


Do- do. 

Vhinidrn Olitralu 
(M tihiUir ). 


Ophioeophahis s/rin¬ 
tuit. 

Opli tocoulm hi s/n/nr- 
tains. 

Herhvs tor 


10, Bacfnta 


11. Chtlwa 


t send so tropins gnrna 


Chela panjalonsis 


Remarks. 

A good (aide fish up to BO lbs. 
and over. 

(Jood eating but full of hones. 
Runs up to 3 feet in length 

A good food fish. Runs up to 
30 lhs. 

. A common and valuable food 
fish. 

(food eating—the largest of 
plains carp. Runs up to (5 
feet length and 1 00 lbs. 

Esteemed by Indians. Often 
a very foul feeder. 

A valuable food fish. Very 
hardy. Very voracious, 
fluards its own nest. 

Not very common in Lahore 
District. Comes in after 
(.he rains. 

Small, about 1 lb. in weight, 
but quite the most palatable 
fish in the market. 

Very small, rises readily to fl v 
and good eating. 


The following are some other fishes of the Lahore District 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 


Vernacular name. 

Sing or Singula or Cling t 
(lid 

l)h aula 


Scientific name. 
Af a crones a or. 

Laheo dip'odomus. 
Opltiocephallis gachua. 
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Vernacular name. 

4 . Khagga 

5. Singi 
G. Pafta 

7. Baltin, Falun Garoj 

8 . 

y. 

10 . 

1 !. Chi l wit 

12. Tuk 

13. Kunni 

14 . AlahG 

15 . Clidhu ... Tiiclognsicr fascia!us. 

The nomenclature of the less well-known fishes is difficult and 
misleading. The same name often applies to two or more 
different species, even in different parts of the same district. 
On the other hand tv o or more names are often given to the 
same species. 

The Sinsdr or Gharidl (Gavialis qange'icus, Gmel.) abounds 
in both rivers, being more plentiful in the Sutlej, and may often 
be seen in winter basking in the sun on the sandbanks "of the 
Ravi. There is no record of the occurrence of the Maggar 
(Crocodiles palustris). Doth the rivers arc favourite haunts 
of the large mud turtle (Trionyx gangeticus, Cuv.), Many other 
kinds of tortoises are also found in both the rivers and in 
marshes and ponds. Of the huge water serpents mentioned in 
the last Gazetteer the Ohecquered Kcelback (Tropidonotus 
piscator, Solm.) has often been taken swimming near the banks. 
Other water snakes and harmless snakes abound throughout the 
district. Of the venomous snakes there are five--two Cobras ( Naia - 
tripudians, Merr and Kaiabungarus, Selling), two vipers (Vipera 
russellii, Shaw, and EcMs carinata, Sehn.) and the Krait. Of these 
the vipers and the Krait, which are the most plentiful, are res¬ 
ponsible for a large number of deaths. In the last decade 659 
people have been reported as killed by snakes. Of the lizards 
the wellknown Goh (Varanus bengalensis, Daud.) and Sahna 
or Spiny Tailed Lizard (Dromastix hardwickii, Gray.) are quite 
common throughout the district. Many other species of house 
and jungle lizards are also to be found. 


oeiontinc name. 


(larias mogiir, 

Saccohranchus fosnlig. 

Gallirhrom pahia? bimaculatus. 

Mastacemhelus arm at us. 

Barbus pun)diensis. 

Aspitlopuria jaija. 

Boh tee out in. 

Bardins \utjra (a valuable larviciile) 
Chela plutl) (a valuable Itnvic de). 
La Leo dpochtlns. 

A ml ass vs nun a. 
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(/) Meteorological statistics will be found in Table 3 of 
volume B. The climate of Lahore, like that of north-west of 
India in general, is subject to large vicissitudes. From about 
the middle of December to the middLe of March the air is very 
damp and cold, and light to moderate rain occurs at intervals 
in connection with cold weather storms. These storms are as a 
rule preceded by a wave of high temperature and followed by 
a cool wave, so that large and rapid changes are a characteristic 
feature of the temperature conditions of the season. During the 
p assa ge of cool waves the thermometer may sink so far at night 
that sharp frost occurs. In the early morning of the 19th 
January 1889 and the 23rd December 1910 a reading of 29'2° 
was recorded under the Observatory shed at Lahore, but on the 
ground outside temperature sank much lower. The cessation of 
the winter rains is succeeded by a short-lived spell of very pleasant 
spring weather. In April temperature rises fast and the two 
succeeding months are very hot and dry. Hot westerly winds 
prevail frequently in the day-time and the heat is then trying 
in tho extreme. Temperatures of upwards of 110 in the shade 
are of frequent occurrence in the second half of May and in 
June, the highest reading hitherto recorded being 12 r ’3°. Dust- 
storms occur occasionally during the hot season, relieving tempo¬ 
rarily the intensity of heat. Towards the end of June monsoon 
conditions appear and during the next two-and-a-half months 
spells of rainy weather alternate with intervals of sultry oppres¬ 
sive weather. The cessation of the rains about the middle of 
September is followed for two or three weeks by a rise of temper¬ 
ature in the day time, but thereafter pleasant cool weather 
sets in and lasts till about Christmas when the winter rains 
begin. 

The mean annual temperature of Lahore is 76, that of 
January, the coolest month, 55, and that of June, the warmest, 
94°. The average of all the maximum day temperatures of 
the year is 90°, the average of all the night minimum tempera¬ 
tures is 62° ; the highest yet recorded is 120° and the lowest is 
29°. The diurnal range is great; it amounts to 36° in November 
and only 19° in August. The humidity of the air is fairly high, 
the annual mean being 67 per cent, of saturation, that of May 
being 41 per cent, and that of December, January and February, 
the dampest months, about 80. 

(g) In Table 3 of the Statistical Volume B figures are 
givep for the annual rainfall at eacli of the stations where 
raingauges are kept in the district, of which (including the 
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recently established Bnlloki Station) there are now 12, as follows, C ^a^ R 
viz .— —* 



Note.—( c) tomans Canal Rarngauge Station. 


Table 4 gives the rainfall of each month at head-quarters. 

The average rainfall of the Lahore head-quarter station for the 
whole period 1859 to 1911 is nearly 21 inches, of which 13‘63 
fall from July to September in the monsoon season, while only 
an inch occurs from October to December in the period of the 
early winter rains. Variations in the annual rainfall are consi¬ 
derable, a maximum of nearly 31 inches (in 1908-091 and a 
minimum of less than 7 (in 1899-1900) being reached within a 
period beginning 1892 and ending 1912-13. Table 5 (Seasonal 
Rainfall at head-quarters of each tab41) clearly shows the natural 
inferiority of the western portion of the district. Kasiir and 
Lahore, being about equidistant from the hills, fall within the 
same rain zone; Chunian suffers from its remoteness from the 
hills. The district generally is well protected against drought; 
there are few parts of it which run any risk from excessive 
precipitation. In the winter particularly, the rabi being much 
the more important of the two harvests, there can hardly be too 
much rain provided it is well distributed; and winter rain gives' 
growing crops in the riverain strength to withstand the intense 
cold of the tract. In the summer good rain checks boll-worm 
in cotton and other insect pests, extends the area under well 
cultivation and provides natural fodder for working cattle. 
Insufficient precipitation on the other hand means in the low¬ 
lands low rivers with curtailed areas under saildb and inundation 
canal irrigation, and in the uplands tends to shorten the supplies 
in the perennial canals. 

(h) Severe cyclonic storms are practically unknown; 
hail-storms are fairly frequent, especially in March and April, Cyeionw, 
and often cause considerable damage to the crops. Floods are ear , t h5 uak< * 

° and floods. 
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only local, being cor fined to the comparatively narrow alluvial 
belts bordering the two rivers. The district is sufficiently distant 
from the hills to be practically immune from earthquakes, the 
chief cause of which is the “ main boundary fault ” which runs 
through the Lower Himalayas from end to end of the Punjab ; 
the earthquake of 1905 which worked such destruction in 
Kangra was however severely felt in Lahore, where many build¬ 
ings were damaged. 


Section B.—History, 

The history of the Lahore District is that of its chief towns 
Lahore and Kasim, and their story is the story of the Punjab. 

Of the condition prior to the Muhammadan invasions 
of the territory round Lahore now comprised in the Lahore 
District very little is known. The princes and people of Lahore 
however played an important part in the long continued struggle 
between Muhammadanism and Hinduism which marks the 
introduction of the former into India. Though legend attributes 
the founding of Lahore or Loh;hva-rana to Lava, the son of 
Rdma, it is not probable that Lahore was founded before the 
first century A. D., as we neither find it mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with Alexander, nor is it described by Strabo or Pliny. 
On the other hand, it may possibly bo the Labokla of Ptolemy, 
as Amakatis, which is mentioned by that author as near Labokla, 
has been identified by Cunningham with the ruins of Amba 
Kapi, about 25 miles from Lahore. The first certain historical 
record of Lahore is, however, that of Hiuen Tsiang, who mentions 
it as a large Brahmanical city visited by him in A. D. 630 on 
his way to Jullundhur. About this time it is probable that the 
capital of the kingdom of Lahore was transferred to Sialkot, 
as Alberuni speaks of Lahore as a province whose capital was 
Mandhukur, and it is noticeable that A1 Masudi makes no 
mention of Lahore. 

At the end of the tenth century the kingdom of Lahore 
was' in the hands of a line of Brahman kings, and in A. D. 988 
Jai Pal, the reigning monarch, was decisively beaten by Sa- 
buktagin. Mahmud did not visit Lahore for more than twenty 
years after his first invasion of the Punjab, though he defeated 
Jai Pal in 1001 and Anand Pal in 1008. Lahore City was not 
at this time a place of great importance. In 1034 Lahore was 
seized by Niaitigin, the revolted governor of Multan. He, 
however, was expelled, and in 1036 Lahore was made the 
capital of the G-haznivid dominions east of the Indus. A final 
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i nsurrection by the Hindus at Lahore in 1042 was quelled by CH J APT ^ R 
Maudud, and the city w as lelt in charge of M alik Ayaz, whom - — 
Muhammadan tradition regards as the founder. During the H!story ' 
reign of the first eight Ghaznivid princes Lahore was governed Kwiy history, 
by viceroys as the liead-quarfcers of a province, but during the 
reign of Masiid III (1099—1114), it was made the seat of govern¬ 
ment of the empire. After Masud’s death Muhammad Bahlim, 
governor of Lahore, rebelled against Bahrain Shall in 1119 but 
was defeated; and in 1153 Khusrii Sliab again transferred the 
seat of government to Lahore, where it remained till 1193. The 
city was put to ransom by Muhammad of Ghor in 1181 and 
taken in 1180. From this time onwards Lahore was the centre 
of the opposition to the authorities at Delhi while subject to 
the constant incursions of the turbulent Khokhars who devas¬ 
tated the country round it: 1205. On the death of Muhammad 
of Ghor in 1200 Kutab-ud-dfn Aibak w r as crowned at Lahore ; 
bis lieutenant Kubiicha lost the city to Taj-ud-din Yalduz in 
1206, but it was recovered by Kutb ud-din in the same year. 

From the death of Aram Slnih in 1211 the province of Lahore 
became the bone of contention between Altamash at Delhi, 

Nasir-ud-din Kubiicha at Mult4n and Taj-ud-din Yalduz at 
Ghazni. Yalduz in 1215 took Lahore from Nasir-ud-din ; but 
Altamasli defeated him in the following year, and made himself 
master of the city in 1217. On the death of Altamash in 1236, 

Malik Aht-ud-dm Jani of Lahore broke out in revolt; and after 
he had been defeated and killed, Kabi-Klian-i-Ayaz of Lahore 
likewise rebelled in 1238 but submitted later. 

Then follows a century during which Lahore lay at the 
mercy of incessant Mongol raids. It w r as taken by the Mongols 
in 1241, and put to ransom in 1240. The city was rebuilt 
by Balban in 1270; but in 1285 the Mongols returned, and 
Balhan’s son, prince Muhammad, was slain in an encounter on 
the banks of the Eavi, the poet Amir Khusru being captured 
at the same time. M uhammad’s son, Kai Khusrii, was appoint¬ 
ed governor of the Punjab in bis stead, but was murdered in 
1287. The suburb of Mughalpura wais founded about this time 
by Mongol settlers, and Dua the Chagliatai made a raid on 
Lahore in 1301. Under Ala-ud-din Khilji, Gliazi Malik, after* 
wards the emperor Tughlak Shall, received charge of the terri¬ 
tories of Dfpal pur and Lahore as a warden of the march 
against the M ongols, an office lie seems to have discharged with 
some success. However, the Khokhars took Lahore in 1342, 
and again in 1394, when it was recovered by Sarang Khan. In 
1398 Lahore was taken by a detachment of Timur’s army, and 
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seems to have lain desolate till it was rebuilt by Mubarak Shall 
in 1422. Jasrath lvhokhar attacked Lahore in the same year, 
and again in 1431 and 1432, but without success ; but in 1433 
, Shaikh Ali took the city, which however he had almost immedi¬ 
ately to surrender. In 1441 Bahlol Khan Lodi was appointed 
to the fiefs of Lahore and Dip&lpur and seized the opportunity 
of turning against his master Muhammad Shah. Lahore seems 
to have enjoyed a period of peace under the Pathans ; but in 
the reign of Ibrahim Lodi, Daulat Khdn Lodi, governor of 
Lahore, revolted and called in the aid of Babar. Lahore w r as 
plundered by Babar’s troops in 1524, but in his final invasion 
in the next year he passed to the north through Siilkot. 

The period of the Moghal rule was the golden time of the 
history of Lahore, which again became a place of royal residence 
and grew to be, in the language of Abul Pazl, “ the grand resort 
of people of all nations it still retains many splendid memorials 
of this period. On the accession of Humayun, Kamrdn, his 
younger brother, took possession of Lahore and obtained the 
Punjab together with Kabul and Kandahdr. In the struggle 
between Humayun and Slier Shah, Lahore was the military 
head-quarters of the Muglials, and narrowly escaped destruction 
on their temporary defeat. Humayun entered Lahore trium¬ 
phantly in 1554, "being received with every expression of joy ; 
but after Akbar had come to the throne, the place was seized 
in 1563 by his younger brother Hakim, who, though expelled, 
made another assault in 1581, from which he was repelled by 
Akbar in person. Akbar held his court at Lahore from 1584 to 
1598, where he was visited by some Portuguese missionaries, 
and by the Englishmen Pitch, Newberry, Leeds, and Storey. 
Some time after Jahangir’s succession in 1605 prince Khusru 
escaped from Agra, seized the suburbs of Lahore, and besieged 
the citadel ; but lie was quickly defeat ed and his followers 
put to death with great barbarity. Guru Arjun was implicated 
in this rebellion and died in captivity, or, as the Sikh tradition 
has it, disappeared miraculously beneath the waters of the Ravi, 
His shrine still stands between the Moghal palace and the 
mausoleum of Ranjit Singh. Jahangir fixed his court at Lahore 
in 1622, and, when he died at Rajauri in Kashmir A. D. 1627, 
he was interred, in accordance with his express wish, in the 
garden of Nurjehan, his wife, who erected to his memory the 
mausoleum at Shrihdara. Lahore ivas the scene of the struggles 
betiveen the rival claimants to the throne which ensued on the 
deaths of Akbar, Jahangir and Slidh Jahan, though between 
A. D. 1628 and 1657 the city enjoyed an interval of peace and 
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prosperity under the munificent rule of Alt Mardan Khfln and CH £!l'b. R 
Hakim Ali-ud-din, w ho is more commonly known by liis title -— ‘ 
of Wazir Khan. 

During the reign of Aurangzeb, Lahore had but little con- The Mogimis. 
nection with the political events of the time, as the attention of 
the emperor was chiefly directed to quelling the ruling power of 
the Marathas in the Deccan and the rebellion of the tribes of 
Rajputihia. Prom the death of Aurangzeb (A. D. 1707) to 
the accession of Ranjit Singh the fate of Lahore was singularly 
unfortunate. As the capital of an outlying province, it was 
naturally the first to suffer from the weakness of the decaying 
Moghal Empire. Ruled over by governors inadequately sup¬ 
ported, it became the point d’appui of Sikh insurrections. With 
the invasions of Ahmad Shah, Lahore became an outpost of the 
Durrani Empire, but the hold upon it of the Kabul Kingdom 
was never overstrong, and its history henceforth derives its 
chief interest from the rise of the Sikhs. 

Sikhism, which was destined to re-establish Hindu supre- Tlie Sikh> - 
macy in Lahore, received by the martyrdom in connection with 
the struggles inaugurating the succession of Jahangir in A. D. 
lOOfl of G uru Arjan. the fourth successor of Nanak and compiler 
of the Adi Granth, the stimulus that transferred it from a peace¬ 
ful to a 'warlike religion. Almost immediately after the death 
of Aurangzeb, the Sikhs, who had been kept in subjection under 
liis energetic rule, broke out into insurrection under a leader 
namgd Banda, and at length seriously threatened Lahore. The 
emperor Bahadur Shah, son and successor of Aurangzeb (A. D. 

1712) marched to Lahore, with a view r of crushing the rebellion 
but died before he could achieve any decisive success. A conflict 
ensued outside the Avails of Lahore betAveen his son Jahandar 
and Azim-ush-shan, in which the latter was defeated and drowned 
in the Ravi. Under Farukh Siyar the Governor of Lahore Avas 
defeated by the Sikhs, He was succeeded by Abdus-Samad Khan 
who defeated the rebels and took Banda prisoner; and under his 
son Zakariya Khan the province had peace for twenty-one years 
(1717-38). He, hoAvever, found it prudent to submit to Nadir 
Shah, who accepted a ranson in lieu of plundering the city. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani occupied Lahore in 1718, and again in his 
second invasion, after some resistance from Mir Mannu (Muin- 
ul-mulk), the new governor. Mir Mannu was succeeded by his 
widow, and her abduction by the Wazir was the pretext for 
Ahmad Slidh’s fourth invasion (1755). Lahore was occupied and 
placed under prince Timur, from whom, however, it was taken 
by the Sikhs under Jassa Singh. They were expelled by the 
Marathas in 1758, who installed Adina Beg as Governor. He 
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chapter ^ e( j a f cw months later and the Maratha power was broken by 
1— ' Ahmad Shah’s victory at Panipat in 1761, while the Sikhs, who 
History. again besieged Lahore, were defeated in the following year with 

The Sikhs, great slaughter at Barmila, Kabuli Mai being left as Governor 
of Lahore. The Sikh cavalry ravaged the country round, and 
after Ahmad Shah’s seventh invasion Kabuli Mai was ejected and 
the Sikhs again became masters of Lahore. Dor the thirty years 
following Ahmad Shah’s final departure (1767-97) the Sikhs 
ruled in Lahore unmolested ; then in 1797 Shah Zaman appeared 
before the city and put it to ransom. The next year he appeared 
again, and on this occasion 11 an jit Singh received from him on 
his retirement a formal grant of the chieftainship of Lahore. The 
rise of Itanjit Singh’s power made Lahore once more the centre 
of a flourishing though ephemeral kingdom. The collapse of the 
Lahore kingdom under Itanjit Singh’s successors forms a chapter 
of imperial history for which the Imperial Gazetteer may be 
consulted, In December 1816, the Council of Regency was 
established, and the British Resident became the real central 
authority at Lahore. On March 29th, 1819, at the conclusion 
of the second Sikh war, the young’ Maharaja Dalip Singh resigned 
the Government to the British. 

.Kasflr Town. Tradition refers its origin to Kusa, son of Rama, and brother 

of Loh or Lava, the founder of Lahore. It is certainly a place 
of great antiquity, and General Cunningham identified it with 
one of the places visited by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century 
A. D. A Rajput city seems to have occupied the modern site 
before the earliest Muhammadan invasion ; but Kasur does not 
appear in history until late in the Muhammadan period, when 
it was-settled by a Pathan colony from the east of the Indus. 
These immigrants entered the town either in the reign of Babar 
or in that of his grandson Akbar, and founded a considerable 
principality, with territory on both sides of the Sutlej. When 
the Sikhs rose to power, they experienced great opposition from 
the Patlians of Kasur; and, though the chiefs of the Bliangi 
confederacy stormed the town in 1763 and again in 1770, and 
succeeeded for a while in holding the entire principality, the 
Pathan leaders re-established their independence in 1791 and 
resisted many subsequent attacks. In 1807, however, Kutb-ud- 
din Khan, their last chieftain, was forced to give way before 
Ranjit Singh, and retired to his property at Mamdot, beyond the 
Sutlej. The town of Kasur was then incorporated in the 
kingdom of Lahore. It consists of an aggregation of fortified 
hamlets, standing on the upland bank and overlooking the allu¬ 
vial valleys of the Beds and the Sutlej. The Afghan element 
has now declined, 
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An extract, succinctly describing tfye events at Lahore and chapter 
in the district of 1857, from the Punjab Mutiny Report, is given 1 ~ B * 
at pages 42 to 44 of the 1893-94 Gazetteer. The disarming of Hiitory. 
the troops at MMn Mir- on May 13th frustrated a plot for T1)# y^ ny 
the simultaneous seizure of the fort with the treasury and arse¬ 
nal and the outbreak of the troops in cantonments and the 
Ferozepore arsenal was thus indirectly saved. But for this, as 
the official report says, “ the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjab must have been for the time irrevocably lost, the lives 
of all Europeans in these regions sacrificed, Delhi could not have 
been taken, and India must have been ab initio reconquered.” 
Throughout the rebellion Lahore continued in a disturbed state. 

In July the 26tli Native Infantry Regiment mutinied at Mian 
Mir, and, after murdering some of their officers, succeeded in 
effecting their escape under cover of a dust-storm. They were 
however overtaken on the banks of the Ravi and destroyed by a 
force under Mr. Cooper, Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar. The 
strictest precautions were adopted in and around the city, until 
the fall of Delhi removed all further cause of apprehension. 

The subsequent history of the district is more social than j^ 0 l ueu4 ' 
political, and the period from the Mutiny to the present day has “ ry ‘ 
been one of steady economic and social development. 

As originally constituted the district lay wholly in the Bari Constitution 
Dotlb, with the exception of a group of estates round Sliahdara. j^ 0 du " 
In 1855, however, some three hundred estates were transferred 
from the Sheikhupura pargana in the Gujranwala District to 
Lahore. The trans-R&vi estates were then divided up. A few 
went to the Chunian and Lahore tahs'tls, but the great bulk were 
made into a separate tahsU with its headquarters at Sharakpur. 

In the same year a small group of estates was transferred to 
Gugera, but barring that and other similar transfers between 
Lahore on the one side and Montgomery or Ferozepore on the 
other, due mainly to river action, there was no great change in 
the constitution of the district until 1910, in which year the 
Sharakpur iahsil was transferred bodily to the Gujrdnwala dis¬ 
trict. 

The principal antiquities are those of Lahore city. That Ardwraiogy 
Lahore formerly covered a far larger area than it does at present 
is at once apparent from the number and extent of the ruins 
which cover the face of the surrounding country. From the city 
walls to Shdlamar, Mian Mir and Ichhra—a circle with a radius 
of some three or four miles—one is constantly coming across 
crumbling mosques, tombs, gateways and gigantic mounds. Some 

E 
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CH i A ” EB conception of the extent of Lahore in its palmier days maybe 
— formed from the fact that of thirty-six guzars or quarters into 
History, which Lahore is known to have been divided only nine are in- 
Archsooiogy, eluded within the area of the modern city. On the whole it may 
be considered probable that in its best days, that is during the 
reign of Shahjahan, the city must have had a circuit of some 16 
or 17 miles. The portion of the city outside the walls probably 
consisted of numerous thickly inhabited spots connected with the 
city gates by long bazars. The intervals between these different 
quarters were filled up with tombs, gardens and mosques, whose 
remains now form a conspicuous feature in the aspect of the 
environs of Lahore. 


Lahore of the 
Hludu period. 


Lahore under 
the Pathana 
and Moghals). 


Remains of 
the Mogh&l 
period in 
Lahore, 


There are no architectural remains of the old Hindu city of 
Lahore, and there are some grounds for supposing that it did not 
occupy the same site as the modern city. Tradition points to the 
vicinity of Ichra, a village about three miles to the west, as the 
site of old Lahore. 

But there is not only a total absence of the old Hindu 
architectural remains. With the exception of two small mosques 
in the heart of the city, the Nimiwala masjid and Shiranwala 
masjid, and the ruins of one or two shrines, there are no architec¬ 
tural relics of an earlier date than the time of Humayun. This 
fact, coupled with the silence of earlier writers, leads to the con¬ 
clusion that Lahore, at the period of the Pathan dynasties, though 
a place of considerable importance, was not remarkable for its 
extent or the beauty of its buildings. Prom an architectural 
point of view, Lahore is essentially a Moghal city ; and its Mu¬ 
hammadan remains, with a few exceptions, are in the Moghal 
style, the exceptions being the tomb of Shah Musa, by the rail¬ 
way station, which is Pathan and the mosque of Maryam Ma- 
kani or Maryam Zamani by the eastern gateway of the fort, the 
style of which is transitional between the Pathan and the Moghal. 
Three localities at Lahore arc traditionally connected with the 
Ghaznivide period, and are looked upon as places of great sancti¬ 
ty,—the tomb of Malik Ayaz, who is said to have bruit up the 
walls and fortress of Lahore miraculously in a single night ; the 
tomb of Sayad Izliak, in the quadrangle of Wazir Khan’s Mosqjie; 
and lastly, the tomb of Data Ganj Bakbsh, a learned divine 
of Baghdad, the St. Odo of his day, who accompanied the vic¬ 
torious army of Mahmud of u-liazni in the eharactei of spiritual 
adviser and died at an advanced age at Lahore. 

In the old gateways leading to the fort we have examples 
of the bold and massive style of Akbar contrasting remarkably 
with the elegant but somewhat fantastic architecture of later 
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periods. The elaborately carved buildings, with pillars of red fH j^g ER 

sandstone, supporting a sloping chhaja, in the quadrangle of the -_’ 

citadel adjoining Jahangir’s KhwJbgdh, are good specimens of the Hi 8to|, y - 
Hindu-Moslein style of art, characteristic of the time of Akbar. Roma^Tof 
The Khwabgdh of Jahangir is a marble sleeping pavilion which the . Mo k lml 
stood within a large quadrangle enclosed on three sides by a Lahore! 0 
colonnade of red stone pillars, intricately carved with bracket 
capitals, consisting of the figures of peacocks, elephants and 
griffins. In the centre of the fourth side, which overlooked the 
Ravi, stood a pavilion, in the Moghal style of architecture, and 
on either side at the point of contact of the colonnade with the 
outer wall were two chambers with verandahs of elaborately 
carved pillars supporting a sloping chhaja in the Hindu style. 

In the quadrangle was a garden, with a chabutra or platform, 
of marble mosaic, and beneath the pavilion and colonnades 
were underground chambers to serve as a refuge from the 
heat. In the tomb of Jahangir, at Shahdara; the Mosque of 
Warn- Khan, on the south side of the city ; the Pearl M osque ; the 
throne room and marble pavilion in the citadel; the tomb of Asaf 
Khan ; the Gardens of Simla mar ; the Guldbi Bdgh or “ Garden of 
Rose-water ”; the Gateway of Zeb-ul-Nissa; and the Imperial 
Mosque of Aurangzeb, we have examples of the Indo-Moghal 
style proper, with its usual characteristics of bulb-like domes, 
supported on elaborate pondentives, engrailed arches, marble 
lattice windows, and brilliantly enamelled walls. A special 
feature of the M oghal buildings is the profusion and excellence of 
the coloured tiling and enamelled frescoes (kashi). 

Prince K&mran, brother of the Emperor Humayur., when 
Viceroy of the Punjab, seems to have given the first impulse to 
the architectural adornment of Lahore by building a palace and 
garden near the suburb of Naulakha and extending thence to the 
river Ravi, A bdraddri, said to have been built by Prince Kamr&n, 
the oldest specimen of Moghal architecture in Lahore, which was 
used for many years ns a toll-house at the old bridge of boats on 
the Ravi, is now a protected monument in the charge of the 
Archaeological Department. All that remains of the palace is a 
large gateway now used as a private house in the vicinity of 
Lehua Singh’s chauni. 

Akbar made Lahore his capital for some fourteen years, 
during which time he repaired and enlarged and surrounded it. 
and the city with a wall, portions of which still remain, though it 
was almost rebuilt at the commencement of the present century 
by Ranjit Singh. 
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“ In the fort up to within a few years ” wroto the compiler 
of the Gazetteer of 1893-94, “ there were left some good specimens 
of the peculiar style of architecture adopted hy Akbar; but they 
are nearly all destroyed ; the Akbari Mahal, or chamber of Akbar, 
has been razed to the ground, and the smaller throne room has 
been so altered by modern additions that it is hardly recognisable 
as an antique building.” Other architectural remains of the 
period are the tomb of Shih Chiragh ; the tomb of Kasim KhAn, 
once the trysting-place of the Lahore wrestlers and now the 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab ; the tomb of 
SMh Musa ; and a mosque called the mosque of Kala Klein, on 
the right hand of the road from Lahore to Mbm. Mir. The 
Emperor Jahangir built but little, hut there are specimens of his 
architecture in the greater Khwdbgdh , or sleeping-palace ; in the 
tomb of Anarkali and possibly in the Moti masjkl or Pearl 
Mosque, formerly the Cliapelle Royal for the imperial harem. 
But the ascription of the latter to Jahangir is questioned by the 
latest authorities. 

During the reign of Shahjahan the palace was enlarged and 
beautified under the sup' rintendonee of Asaf Khan and the 
entire frontage covered with brilliantly coloured designs in tile 
work. The beautiful tomb of Jahangir, at Shahdara; the mosque 
of Wazir Khan, on the south side of the city ; the Gardens of 
Shalamar ; the gateway of the Guldbi Bdgh ; the Idgdh ; the tomb 
of Mian Mir; the summer house of Wazir Khin; the gateway of 
Zeb-ul-Nissa ; and lastly, the tombs which line the road between 
Anarkali and the Shalamar gardens, are among the works of the 
period, A smaller Khwdbgdh was erected adjoining the western 
side of that built by Jahangir. To the left of the Khwdbgdh was 
erected the range of buildings with octagonal towers, the largest 
of which is called, par excellence , the Saman Burj and contains 
the small though costly marble pavilion, inlaid with flowers 
wrought in precious stones and known as the Naulakha, and the 
celebrated bhtshmahal, used by Eanjit Singh as a reception room 
into which a new gateway called the JIdthi Pol was opened for 
the Emperor’s private use, through a garden which covered the 
space now occupied by the fort magazine and suggested a com¬ 
parison with the hanging gardens of Babylon. Opposite the 
pavilion in Jahangir’s Khwdbgdh a hammdm or suite of bathing 
rooms was erected, which served not only for the purpose indi¬ 
cated by the name but also as a cabinet council chamber, and in 
the centre of the fort enclosure, the once stately building known 
as the Tak'it or Throne-room of Shahjahan. In the fourth year of 
his reign, the city having suffered much from the encroachment 
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of the river, Aurangzeb had a massive quay of masonry con* chapter 
strueted for upwards of three miles along the river’s bank. The ‘ ~ B ‘ 
quay, it is said, was faced with lead; flights of steps, at intervals, History, 
led down to the water’s edge ; and rows of Persian wheels, pro- 
jeoting over the side, made the waters of the Bavi available for thofogii#! 
irrigating the gardens which lined its banks. The remains of the uw’." 
quay, or Band of Alamgir, as it is called, are still traceable 
between the north-east end of the fort and the village of Bhogi- 
wal. But the great work of the period is the Jami Masjid , or 
Musnlman Cathedral, the most striking building at Lahore, whose 
white marble domes aud almost colossal minarets may be seen for 
miles, a building said by some to have owed its origin to the 
Emperor’s pious remorse for the murder of his brother, Ddra 
Sbikoh, and by others to a desire to eclipse the beauties of the 
mosque of Wazi'r Khtin. The completion of this mosque may be 
said to close the architectural history of Lahore. Later attempts, 
such as the Golden Mosque of Bikhiri Khan, and the Palace and 
Tomb of Khan Bahadur, at Begumpura, only prove how 
architectural taste felL with the fall of the Empire and became 
a mongrel style., half Muhammadan and half Hindu. 

Ban jit Singh, unlettered and unpolished as he was, was not mwe muter 
without appreciation of architecture. Accordingly, he stripped the SikL *' 
the Muhammadan tombs of their marble facings and sent them 
to adorn the Sikh temple at Amritsar. lie restored the Shalamdr 
gardens, which had gone to ruin during troublous times of Ahmad 
Shah, but at the same time laid ruthless hands upon the marble 
pavilions by the central reservoir, and substituted structures of 
brick and plaster in their stead. He turned the sarai, which 
separated the fort and palace from the Jama Masjid, into a private 
garden, and placed therein the marble edifice which remains to 
this day the architectural chef-d’oeuvre of his reign an example 
of injudicious spoliation and hybrid design. Besides the above, 
a few unsightly temples to Siva, erected in honour of a favourite 
wife or dancing girl, and some tasteless additions to the fort, 
comprise all the architectural works of Banjit Singh at Lahore. 

One of the latest specimens of Sikh architecture is the mausoleum 
of Banjit Singh himself, his son and grandson. The building is, as 
usual, in design substantially Hindu overlaid with Muhammadan 
details, and does not bear close inspection ; but the effect at a 
distance is not unpleasing. The palaces of the Sikh nobility show 
the same blending of Hiudu and Muhammadan design, and are 
further disfigured by small angular chambers perched on the 
highest part of the building, to catch the breeze in the hot 
weather and rains. The walls of the chambers are gaudily but 
roughly painted with scenes sometimes of a religious, some- 
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chapter t - mes 0 £ a W arlike or sporting character. The former Are 
-—’ generally taken from the life of Krishna or of Baba Nanak ; the 
History, goring*scenes relate chielly to conflicts with the Afghans of the 
L«horo under uor th-west frontier, but none arc remarkable as works of art. 

the Sikhs. 

Action taken Of .recent years the Archaeological Department has undertaken 
years for the conservation of ancient monuments, and amongst the 
the conser- measures taken the following are the most important: The 
the fading military barracks long used by the British Government have been 
ancient mo. removed from the Diwan-i-Am of Shahjahan in the Fort of 
Lahore ; modern walls and other excresceuces have been demo¬ 
lished : the plinth has been exposed to view and the throne and 
chamber behind opened up. It still remains to grass the plat¬ 
form in front of the hall and to make good as much as possible 
of the damage that lias been done in the hall itself. Of the 
buildings around the quadrangle of Jahangir all modern 
additions have been removed from the one which did duty as a 
Roman Catholic Chapel and the Bari Khw.il gdh lias been 
repaired in order to utilise it as an armoury in place of the narrow 
and confined armoury opposite the Shishmahal. The Choli 
Kluodbgdh of Shahjalian has been converted from its use as an 
English Church, its modern Gothic roof and other fittings 
removed, the ancient marble cornice and ceilings rebuilt and the 
whole in other ways restored iraits previous form. From the Mali 
May id the treasury has been removed and the modern brick n ails 
swept away. There was a vast rent in the ceiling of the Sfrish- 
mahal which necessitated the removal of the whole of the heavy 
roof in order to renew the timbers to which the ceiling was 
attached ; after the timbers had been renewed a new roof was put 
over them and the ceiling itself carefully and skilfully repaired. 
The ll<<zuri Bagh garden has been entirely excavated, the old 
water channels and fountains repaired and the garden laid out as 
far as possible on its original lines. Numerous measures were 
carried out a few years ago with a view to securing the enamelled 
tile work on the walls of YVa/Jr Khan’s mosque and structurally 
strengthening the building, many parts of which were in a perilous 
state. The Railway offices were removed from the Railway 
Mosque, recent additions were demolished and the buildings 
generally conserved. At the Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara the 
minarets were repaired and partly rebuilt after the Dharmsala 
earthquake. The stone paving on the roof and platform was 
largely renewed and the jdli balustrade restored on one side of 
the tomb ; much of the inlay work on the tomb itself has also 
been repaired ; in the garden of this tomb and in the adjoining 
sardi jungle has been cleared, lawns and parterres laid down, and 
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old causeways and channels restored. Measures have been taken 
to preserve the fabric of the Tomb of Nur Jahan, which is largely 
ruined, and to lay out the surroundings. The Shalamar garden 
has been much improved by the removal of jungle, the laying out Action taken 
of parterres and the restoration of the water-ways and cause- forthTcon-" 18 

"WtiyS* sorvation of 


Section C.—Population. 


tlie leading 
ancient monu¬ 
ments. 


(a) Table (> of Volume B gives separate statistics based on Uelig . and 
the census of 1911 not only of the density of the population of distribution 
the district but also for the distribution of population over towns of I ' opulut " on 
and villages by sex and among occupied bouses for each tahsil as 
well as for the whole district. 


Taking the figures of the 1911 census report, the Lahore dis¬ 
trict is exceeded in population by one Native State only and in 
density by seven British Districts (including Delhi) and three 
Native States. The density of each tahsil is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table :— 


1 

Tahiti 

Population per square ) 

■ Rural population per eulti- 

mile. 

rated square mile. 

Lahore 

688 ' 

170 

Chunian 


Ui7 

Kasur 

i 

856 

398 


The density of Lahore itself is 7,816 per square mile, which 
is only about half that of Delhi and Amritsar, and a good deal less 
than Rawalpindi and Multan. This is due to the existence of a 
large civil station. The intramural area is as congested as that 
of any of the other cities. 

(0 Table 7 gives figures for six towns of the Lahore district-— Town9 ail(i 
Lahore in the Lahore tahsil , Ohiinian and Nhudidn in the Chu- Tillage. 
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nian tahsil , and Kasiir, Patti and Khem Karan in the Kasiir 
tahsil. It will be seen that Lahore and Kasdr are steadily in¬ 
creasing in population, Chunidn decreasing and the remainder 
remaining fairly constant. 

A detailed account of Lahore city and other places of 
interest will be found in Chapter IV, and the following is merely 
a brief account of the minor towns : — 

Kasiir, the head-quarters of a sub-division of the same name, 
stands just off the grand trunk road from Lahore to Ferozepore, 
31 miles distant from the former and 16 from the latter. The 
town actually consists of a collection of fortified hamlets or kots, 
small in themselves, but forming a considerable town. Since 
1867 Kasiir has been a municipality. Its history up to 1807 
has been related above ; since then the town has declined 
in importance and is now little more than the centre of a 
local trade in country produce. It also has a considerable 
reputation for the manufacture of leather, and a school of 
industrial ai't was founded there in 1876, and revived in 1914. 
Kasiir is on the line of railway from Lahore to Ferozepore, 
and is the junction for the branch to Lodhran and Amritsar. 
Chiinidn (38 miles from Lahore) is the head-quarters of a tahsil , 
and the centre of local traffic in w heat, gram and cotton. It was 
constituted a Municipality in 1866. Khudhin lies about 16 
miles east of Chiiniim. At IChudian the Katora Canal breaks up 
into three large distributaries which irrigate the Clitinian Hithar. 
The staple occupation is agriculture. Khudian was created a 
Municipality in 1874, but is now only a Notified Area. Patti is 
38 miles south-east of Lahore and 28 miles east of Kasiir. It 
stands on the road to Harike Ferry, formerly the main line of 
communication between Lahore and Ferozepore. The population 
is principally Moglial, and largely agriculturist. Patti became 
a Municipality in 1874, but since 1912-13 lias only been a Noti¬ 
fied Area. Khem Karan lies in the Manjlut tract of the Kasiir 
tahsil , and is distant 7 miles from Kasur along a metalled road. 
The Municipality dates from 1869. Lahore Cantonment has 
since 1906 been the name given to Mian Mir, the head-quarters of 
the 3rd or Lahore Division of the Northern Command. It is 
situated three miles east of the Civil Station of Lahore. A more 
detailed account will be found in Chapter IV. 

Besides these towns the district contains 1,194 villages, two 
of which Padhana and Pattoke are Notified Areas. They contain 
a rural population of 758,826 souls. Some 13,000 persons are des¬ 
cribed in the census tables as living in encampments, boats and 
large fairs, or as belonging to the unclassed railway population. 
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The percentage of the whole population living in the villages CH j^cf B 
is 7323 ; the average rural population living in each village is —- 

636, and the number of villages per 100 square miles is 42. The p ° ljUlatlon ' 
number of persons living in each occupied house in the villages Number of 
is 4'9 and in the towns 5'9. villages. 

For census purposes a village was described as any area for Character of 
which a separate record of rights has been made, or which has the villugea - 
been separately assessed to land revenue, or would have been so 
assessed if the land revenue had not been released, compounded 
for or redeemed, or which the Local Government may, by general 
rule or special order, declare to be an estate. 

The villages in this district fall into the two “Indo Gangetic G roU p>ngot 
plain ” types described in paragraph 28 of the Census Report of b°u»es, etc. 
1911, the ‘ old ’ and the * new. ’ In the older Jat villages of the 
Maniha it will be generally found on close inspection that the 
houses are divided off in some sort of order according to the pattis, 
farafs, or other internal sub-divisions observed in the village con¬ 
stitution. Whatever purpose they serve, in the Sandlin villages 
of the uplands they are nearly always flanked by high walls. 

The lowland villages are as a rule more cramped than those in 
the Manjha, and less attention is paid to order and method in 
laying out the settlement. The lowland houses, too, are smaller. 

In Lahore itself the grouping of houses varies with their posi¬ 
tion. Within the city walls they are nearly all built wall to wall 
and back to back, and 558 acres is made to bear 20,691 houses, 
giving an average of 027 acre for each house. If, however, the 
Civil Station is taken in, each house covers an average of *36 acre, 
and if Cantonments are added, of - 42 acre. 

(c) The variation per cent, of the population of the district Qrowth o£ 
is as follows :— population. 


Period. 

Lahore District. 

"Whole Province. 

1881—1891 

+ 164f 

+101 

1891-1901 

+ fc-l 

+ 8-2 

1901 — 1911 

-10-8 

— 2-2 


The actual figures for population are- 

1881 ... 924,106 1901 ...1,162,109 

1891 ... 1,075,379 1911 ... 1,036,158 


The decrease of the last decade was general in the province, 
amounting to 2 per cent, of the population. The general de¬ 
crease is attributed in the Census Report to plague and fevers, 
hut the decrease for the Lahore District is largely accountable to 
the transference of the Sharaqpur tcihsil. 

P 
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Migration. 
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id) The figures for migration will be found in Table 8. 
The most noticeable feature is perhaps the very large number 
of immigrants from the Amritsar District. After Amritsar the 
districts which give most persons to Lahore, are naturally those 
adjacent to it, that is to say, Sialkot, GujranwAla, Perozepore 
and Montgomery. The same districts with the addition of 
Multan take most persons away from Lahore, but owing to its 
metropolitan character in nearly every case Lahore takes more 
than it gives. The exceptions to this rule are Multdn and 
Montgomery and the Bahawalpur State. The total number of emi¬ 
grants from the Lahore District to the Chenab Colony is 28,170, 
of whom 15,076 (55'6 per cent.) are males. The Census Deport 
gives no figures for emigrants from Lahore to the Jliclum 
Colony. 

The figures given in Table 8 for the tahsils naturally give 
an enormous preponderance of immigrants into the headquarters 
tahsil, and the last Census Deport shows that the immigration 
into Lahore city itself is very large, 436 per mille of the inhabit¬ 
ants being born outside the. district. The chief classes of 
immigrants are railway employes, domestic and Government 
servants. Immigration has been increased by the strengthening 
of the headquarter offices of Government, the transference to 
Lahore of the Military Accounts Department and of the head¬ 
quarters of certain departments, the growth of ltailway Work¬ 
shops, and the establishment of new educational and other insti¬ 
tutions. The nature of the immigration lias led to a preponder¬ 
ance of males, and the proportion in the city is only 596 females 
per thousand males. 

(e) Statistics relating to age, sex and civil condition arrang¬ 
ed by religion are provided by Table 10. Pandit Hari Kishan 
Kaul, D. B., C.I.E., discusses the reliability of these figures in his 
Census Deport for 1911, and the general conclusion of his article 
is that the figures should not be considered too trustworthy. 
The one feature of these which seems to call for comment is the 
apjiarent unpopularity of early marriages in the Lahore District, 
as shown in the following table :— 



Proportion of married to unmarried 
CHII.DR.EN 

(a) for the whole of j 
the British Punjab. | 

(b) for Lahore Dis¬ 
trict. 

Children under 15 
„ „ 10 

„ „ 5 

1 in 16 

1 in t'6 

1 in 1,315 

1 in SIT 

1 in 220 

1 in 11,000 
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The proportion of married women between the ages of 15 chapter 
and 40 who had migrated to the Canal Colonies was 38 per mille '—' 

in 1891, 35 per mille in 1901, and 34 per mille in 1911. Population 

The following table shows the variation per cent, in popula- A £® statistic* 
tion of the district, at certain age-periods for the last three 
decades :— 


1 

2 

3 

1 4 

[ 

5 

! * 

7 

Pecndo. 

All ages. 

0—10 

1 

10—16 

16—40 

40—80 

Over 60 

1881—1891 

+16 4 , 

[ +38'5 

— 4*1 

+ 25-0 

— 6'6 

-400 

1891—1901 

— S' 1 

1 -8-1 

+ 360 

+1*7 ; 

+ 26-1 

+104'0 

1901—1911 

-10'8 

—11'8 

-210 

i 

— 7’2 

— 90 

-130 


(/) The system in vogue in British districts for the collec- ™ al statis- 
tion of vital statist ics is described on pages 56 and 57 of Part. I 
of the Census Report for 1911. 

'Table 11 gives the figures for births and deaths in the Lahore 
District for each year since 1901 and for three quinquennia pre¬ 
vious to that, as well as the actual number of deaths during the 
same periods from cholera, fevers, small-pox and plague. It will 
be noticed that the general birth-rate has never been higher than 
it was in 1914 (the latest year for which figures are available) 
and the death-rate has only twice been lower, at any rate since 
1885. 

The mean birth and death rates for the Lahore District as 
compared with the provincial averages for the year 1914 and 
for the preceding quinquennium are as follows - 


’ 

Burras. 

Peatub. 

1 

1 

1 

1914 

i 

|ileau ratio of pre¬ 
ceding five years. 

1914. 

Mean ratio of pre¬ 
ceding five years. 

Province ... ... 1 

46-8 

42 8 


311 

Lahore ... ^ 

i 

44'6 


30'9 


The number of males born in 1914 to every 100 females was 
109'4 for Lahore and 109’7 for the province : the excess of births 
over deaths for every 1,000 of the population was 21'2 for Lahore 
and 14-3 for the province. 
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chapter Table 13 gives the actual deaths and births for each year in 

__' the six chief towns of the district—Lahore, Chunian, Khudian, 

population Kasur. Khem Karan and Patti. 

vital statu- (g) Table 12 gives the monthly deaths (a) from all causes, 
nueasos. (&) from fevers.^ 

The following figures show the average deaths from fevers 
in each month for the decade 1905—1914 in the district:— 


Month. 

Average number of 
deaths from fevers. 

November 

■2,009 <' 

October 

2,186* 

December 

2,315* 

J anuarv 

1,089 

June ... £j X.. 

1,593 

September ..J 

1,541 

May ... .. d'A llStc- 

1,493 

July 

1,338 

August ... ... jtj .4 

1,314 

March 

1,288 

February 

1,282 

April ... ... 

I 1,208 


♦Note. —It will be seen from Table 12 that these three months showed an abnormal number of 
deaths from fever in 1908, but even if allowance is made for this they still bead the list. 

The annual figures for cholera, small-pox and plague are to 
be found in Table 11, and for infirmities in Table 14. There are 
no figures for plague mortality before 1901. 

Menacros Tlie chief method of fighting fevers in this district is the 

witiTfeveraf 9 distribution on a largo scale of quinine. In 1914, the Lahore 
District Board distributed 22,440 five-grain tablets, 1,925 two- 
grain tablets, and 9£ tbs of powder. The municipality distribut¬ 
ed 98 lbs. of powder. Khem Kara and Kasur Municipalities also 
distributed quinine. 
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Plague is combated by a speoial staff of Assistant Surgeons, chapter 
who tour amongst the villages educating the inhabitants, and i —c. 

introducing to them the best methods of eradicating the scourge. Population 
The chief anti-plague methods recently adopted in Lahore have —- 

been trapping, baiting and smoking out of the rats. Trapping 
is the favourite method with the villagers partly because traps pi*gne. 
are easy to work, and partly because it does not necessitate their 
absence from the fields. However its efficacy is by no means 
uniform ; at times it has been successful, at others its results have 
been discouraging. Baiting is not liked by the zamindar , chiefly 
through his fear that some of the cattle may possibly eat a stray 
bait and die. However particular care is always .used in this 
method, wherever cattle are kept, and as far as possible all 
unused halts are picked up. Smoking was newly introduced in 
1915. It was first carried out by means of smoke stoves, but 
afterwards by the use of Lane’s nim. battis, which have been 
found to be better for the purpose. A third method of smoking 
is by roof fumigators. The attitude of the people towards 
smoking differs widely. It can roughly be said that, the more 
popular and influential are the village headmen, the less resist¬ 
ance is offered. However as a general rule the villages do not 
object: all the opposition comes from a few recalcitrants. The 
enemies which plague operations and especially smoking have 
to vanquish are the ignorance and superstition of the village 
folk, their complete lack of co-operation and last but not least 
their extraordinary lack of interest in their own welfare. 

Table 14 deals with infirmities, and shows the number of in- Illfil . mitie8 
sane and blind persons, deaf-mutes and lepers of both sexes.- 

The number afflicted per 100,000 of the population in the 
Lahore District is shown as follows :— 



Insane. 

Deae-mute. 

Totally Blind. 

Leprous. 


Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female, 

1 Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1881 

47 

20 

97 

62 

561 

585 

14 

3 

1891 

67 

29 

102 

70 

399 

425 

7 1 

‘ i 

2 

1901 

100 

48 

1 42 

30 

336 

354 

8 

2 

1911 ... J 

102 

40 

73 

45 

263 J 

297 j 

4 

1 


The inflated state of the insanity figures for Lahore is due 
to the existence in the district of the only Lunatic Asylum in the 
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province. A note to subsidiary Table I of Chapter X of the 
Census Report explains that after deducting from the total num¬ 
ber of inmates of the Lahore asylum those born outside the dis¬ 
trict the corrected proportion for 1911 will be : — 

Males ... ... 37 per 100,000 

Pemales ... ... 15 per 100,000 

Deaf-mutism has increased in the district during the last 
decade to an extent only exceeded by Ambala, Gurdaspur and 
Si4lkot, but compared with 1891 and 1881 there is an improve¬ 
ment. On the other hand blindness has decreased, and only 
Ludhiana, Amritsar and Hoshiarpur show a more marked falling 
off. As far as Lahore is concerned the improvement is attribut¬ 
ed by the Census Report to the existence of the Mayo Hospital. 
It will be seen that leprosy is also decreasing in the district. 


(h) The following statement gives the infant mortality in 
the Lahore District during the last three years: — 


Yeah. 

Under onh yeah. 

One mat and uader 

PIVE YEARS, 

Totax. 

Mali's. 

Females. 1 

Maloti. 

Females, j 

1913 .. ... fjWi, 

[ 5,919 

5,2oo 

4,781 

4,289 

19,898 

1914 

| 5,323 

1,909 

3,053 

3,348 

17,132 

1915 

! 4,990 

4,424 

3,603 

3,353 

i 

16,370 


There is a gratifying decrease to bo seen in the total number of 
deaths, buff even so the proportion is enormous, and much 
remains to be done in this direction. In 1911, 51,071 births 
were registered and 10,131 children under one year of age died. 

Mortality is due to a great extent to dirt and poverty, the 
general conditions of life of women living behind the curtain, 
bad housing and clothing, want of fresh air, and dark rooms. 
Moreover, as girls are not so much valued as boys, less care is 
taken of them, and their death-rate is proportionately greater. 
In Lahore itself a good deal has been done by the Society for 
Propagating Scientific Knowledge to curtail the evil. Classes are 
held in mothercraft and liome-nursing, and lectures in hygienics 
and kindred subjects, and much is being done to break down the 
barriers of ignorance and superstition. 

The birth of a boy is an occasion for great rejoicing ; a girl 
causes less enthusiasm. Amongst the Muhammadans present s 
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are given to tlic relations, and sweets distributed. Rings are put CH J AP £ ER 
in the child’s ears and nose and silver ringlets round the throat. -—-* 
Amongst the educated class .prayers are recited in the child’s ear. Fopulation ~ 
Bor seven days the relations are feasted ; one goat is slain for a uu-tu customs, 
girl, two for a boy. Amongst the Hindus and Sikhs the mother 
and child are considered unclean. A nurse is brought and the 
baby washed in hot water, and with its mother is kept apart for 
13 days, whilst the room is carefully guarded against the entrance 
of unclean things. On the I3tli day, after a Brahman has clone 
piija, the mother and child are thought clean, and the relations 
are given a feast, Rich men distribute jewellery, and the rela¬ 
tions also contribute presents to the child. On the 40th day the 
mother and child are again cleansed and the mother is allowed to 
go out of doors. 

(i) Sex statistics are to he found in Table 10. The follow- Sex statistics, 
ing figures will show the proportion of females in the district to 
each thousand nudes for the last four decades compared witli the 
figures ('») for the province, (b) for the district and States of the 
“ Iudo-Gangetic Plain West 



i 

1881. 

| 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

(a) Province 

844 

85U 

854 

sir 

(<■) Indo-Oaugotie Plain H ost 

830 

839 

842 

795 

(r) Lahore District ... 

811 j 

810 

815 

741 


It will be seen that there lias been an alarming fall in the 
proportion in the last decade, which is general all over the pro¬ 
vince, especially in tliosi districts which fall into the same natural 
area as Lahore. But in no district or State in the whole province 
is the proportion for 1911 lower than in Lahore. Table 11 also 
shows that in every year the female birth-rate has been lower, 
and the female death-rate higher than that of the males. The 
reason for this disparity is partly to be found in tlie excessive 
female mortality from plague and fevers, but the whole question 
is carefully discussed in the Census Report for 1911. 

(j'< The statistics of civil condition are given in Table 10. owi condi- 
The following remarks about marriage and wedding customs are tio,1< 
taken from the District Gazetteer of 1893-94. 

Marriages in the city are preceded by betrothals, generallv 
contracted during infancy; in well-to-do families a boy is not Bet ™ thal and 
usually allowed to remain unbetrothed after four or five years of mam * ge- 
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age. The women of the two families arrange the match, and the 
men agree to whatever they propose. Often the males of the con¬ 
tracting families never even meet before the wedding takes place. 
Among Hindus intermarriage is greatly restricted by the caste 
rules. People of the Brahman, Khatri, Vesh or Sudra castes 
never intermarry from one caste into another, and within each 
caste there is much social grading which must be strictly observed 
in contracting marriage ties, nor again may people intermarry 
within their father’s or mother’s tribal sect. A betrothal, when 
finally arranged, is announced to the brotherhood and presents of 
sweets and cash to the value of Rs. 25 to Its. 2s 0, according to 
means, pass from the girl’s parents to the boy’s family. Marri¬ 
ages in Jjahore are generally arranged between families living in 
the city, and foreign blood is seldom introduced. 

People in the city are beginning to understand the evils of 
child marriage and if possible find a boy of maturer years for 
their daughters; but as most of the boys are betrothed at four or 
five years at present, no husband of mature years is available, 
except a widower. Among these a school boy commands a higher 
price than an illiterate, a collegiate than a schoolboy, and a man 
in Government employ higher than any. For any young man in 
his teens who has lost his wife there is the keenest competition, 
the presents or dowry offered rising in value by a process very 
like that of bidding at an auction. The dowry of course is 
nominally settled on the girl, but the husband gets it all on her 
death. Some young men have made large fortunes by the succes¬ 
sive deaths of three or four rich young brides one after another. 
One of the chief reasons why education commands so high a price 
in the matrimonial market is that educated men when grown up 
see that their young wives are treated much better than unedu¬ 
cated families are likely to do. 

Among Muhamr. adans the marriage is performed by a 
Maulvi or Mullah, who reads the nikdh or marriage service. 
Among Hindus the marriage ceremony is performed as follows : — 
seven bamboo stakes are put up in an open ground fenced by red 
strings, to which green leaves of different trees are fastened. In¬ 
side this enclosure two reed seats covered over with a red cloth 
are placed for the bride and the bridegroom. In front sit the 
family priests of either parties making figures of the god Ganesh 
and other goddesses, and reciting verses in their praise. The 
priest of the bride’s family makes the young couple go through a 
ceremony of worshipping the heavenly bodies and then recites 
from tie Shastras certain verses which mean an assertion on the part 
of the bride’s parents that they give up their daughter; after that 
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he takes the bride’s hand and putting it into the bridegroom’s, CH j A ^ ER 
makes him repeat a verse signifying his assent to the union. —' 

This is called hathieva. A lire is then kindled; round which the Populalit>n - 
bride and bridegroom have to walk four times; this is called Betroth&i ami 
Imran ; the fire is supposed to be a witness of the ceremony, as marr,age ' 
fire is looked upon as a deity. Presents consisting of valuable 
jewellery, cash, dresses, almost all kinds of furniture, sweets and 
animals (a cow, mare, &c.), are then gifted by the bride’s parents 
to the bridegroom. The marriage is then complete. 

Marriages among Brahmans and the upper classes of Khatris E*pen»iyene*» 
of Lahore city arc singularly free from the extravagant feasting ot m * m4 * 8 *- 
and noisy celebration which are so prominent in most Indian 
marriages, but their expenditure on presents is very heavy. A 
marriage costs the parents of either the hoy or girl, anything from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 4,000. The bridegroom or bis father gets the 
benefit. Practically among all classes the expense attendant on 
betrothals and marriage is very heavy : so much feeding and 
entertainment have to lie done for relations by both the boy’s and 
girl’s family and for fakirs and menials. Rajput marriages are 
especially extravagant. 

Widow re-marriages are little known in the city. Hindus Widow re¬ 
regard them as forbidden by their religion, and Muhammadans umrna K es> 
seem to follow' suit. Reform in this respect has been much 
talked of, but few of the reformers have ventured to set the 
example. 

The betrothals which always precede marriages are usually Marriage in 
effected in villages at any age between 9 and 12 years old. The Vl 
girls should not he older than 9. Girls must be marvied, if 
possible, in villages as in the city ; with the hoys of agriculturists 
it is merely a question of preference or of means to support a 
wife. Tints the first proposals come from the girl’s parents 
through a go-between, usually a Brahman or the village barber. 

If the parents of the boy selected send a favourable reply, then 
the girl’s people in a few days send tokens to the hoy’s house, a 
few dates usually or other trifles of the sort; these are offered to 
the hoy’s parents in the presence of relatives and if accepted 
they form an outward and visible sign of the conclusion of the 
betrothal.. In villages the dowry given to a girl by her parents 
is very insignificant as a rule, except when the boy is of a higher 
social status than the girl, when the latter’s parents have to make 
presents accordingly. Ot herwise among the Jats so far from the 
girl’s parents giving anything there is a custom, partly clandes¬ 
tine, partly recognised, under which money, varying in amount 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200, is paid for the girl to her parents. The 


& 
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wedding may take place any time after the betrothal, but often 
does not for several years. The time of marriage rests with the 
girl’s father or guardian who of course is guided by his own 
and the girl’s convenience. Eventually, after consulting the 
Brahmans, he fixes on a day and sends intimation to the boy’s 
parents who are bound in honour to accept it. Very soon after 
they send the girl presents of clothes and jewellery. A day or 
so before the wedding day the relatives on the boy’s side assemble 
and proceed in procession, to the girl’s house where the marriage 
ceremony is performed in the manner described above for city 
marriages. 

When the ceremony is complete then alms are distributed 
to faiths and other beggars; all present, including village 
menials, are fed, and the bride is put into a doli or hand car and 
carried off to the boy’s house. She stays there a couple of days 
and then returns to her father’s house. How long she is detained 
there is a matter of arrangement between the pair themselves; 
the bride’s fa.ther probably wishes to keep his daughter, as she is 
useful about the bouse, but she may not stay away over the year 
without her husband’s leave. The final bringing home of the 
bride is called mukldum. 

These are the same in this district as elsewhere. Inter¬ 
marriage between people of different tribes is unlawful: on the 
other hand marriage between two of the same section of Jats is 
not countenanced. The Jat must select a woman of a different 
section from those to which his father or mother belonged and 
one too who lives at some distance from bis village. Muham¬ 
madans other than Jats do not appear to observe this rule. 

Marriage within the 6th degree of blood relationship is un¬ 
lawful ; or between members of different religions, but for this 
purpose no difference is made between a Hindu woman or one of 
a Sikh family. 

Be-marriage of widows is common among the Jats and is 
recognized in villages among all tribes, except perhaps some 
Muhammadans of high social standing. Among Jats a widow is 
bound to marry one of her deceased husband’s collaterals who will 
succeed to the property on her death. Such a marriage would 
be made by the simple form of chadar-ddli or sheet throwing. 
If for any reason she cannot, or will not, marry one of the col¬ 
laterals, and wants to marry elsewhere, she is generally at liberty 
to do so, provided she abandons her claim on her deceased hus¬ 
band’s property and lives far away from his relations. A marriage 
of a widow with a man outside the circle of her husband’s 
relations is performed by the ceremony known as Jcarewa , which 
is little more than the fact of the man and woman living together 
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{k) The prevailing dialect of the district is Punjabi which CH j Af> ^ ER 
is spoken hy 970,059 out of the total population of 1,036,158. -— 

Urdu is the next in importance being spoken by 37,555 persons. Populatlon 
Hindustani is spoken by 6,725, English by 5,909, Pashtu by 4,919 Language, 
and Hindi dialects other than Urdu and Hindustani by' 4,184 
persons. Other dialects and languages are spoken as follows :— 


Vernaculars of the Punjab 


Indian Vernaculars 


Asiatic Vernaculars 


European Languages 


r Lahnda 
\ Wcstern I’aliari 
j Rajasthani ... 
k Haloch 
'Sindhi 
Eastern Pahari 
Kashmiri 

Unclassed Gipsy Languages 

Bengali 

Gujrati 

Other Indian Vernaculars 
r Persian 
\ Chinese jSl. 
j Arabic 

LOther Asiatic Vernaculars 

J ^Portuguese ... 

G erman 
French 

Other European Languages 


Out of those that speak Punjabi, 969,600 speak the. Standard 
Punjabi of the Manjha, which is probably the purest form of 
the language that exists, and the remaining 389 speak Dogri. 

In the city of Lahore the enumeration was to some extent 
prejudiced by the Urdu-Hindi-Punjabi controversy, but stringent 
precautions were taken to combat this and, in the words of the 
Census Report, the extent of the error was insignificant on the 
whole. The present figures for the city of Lahore with reference 
to the languages which were the subject of the controversy arc 
as follows :— 




Hindustani, 

Hindi. 

Urdu. 

| Punjabi. 


( Malta 

D10 

2,288 i 

5,661 

- 

40,091 

Hindus ... 







I Females 

174 

702 | 

3,427 

21,794 

/ 

Males 


115 

292 

8,600 

Sikhs im ! 







. Females 


78 

192 

3,500 

1 

■ Male* 

1,828 

219 

14,474 

59,252 

Muhauinuuhins 1 




x 1 


( 

k Females 

872 

131 

, 

9,401 

89,854 
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(?) Table No. 15 gives the figures for the principal castes 
and tribes of the district, with supplements for the various sub¬ 
divisions of Jats and Rajputs. Many of the tribes in the Lahore 
District are to be found all over the Punjab, and therefore it will 
be sufficient here to give a brief account of the most important 
of them only. Those which have been gazetted under the Land 
Alienation Act will be found marked with an A in Table 15. 

The Jats are not only numerically the strongest tribe, but 
in many respects tlie most important. In I' ll they numbered 
162,77*1, the distribution by religion being Hindus 3,916, Sikhs 
98,241, Muhammadans 60,621. Their distribution by tahstls is 
shown in Table 15. The Sikh Jats are a far more important 
section of the tribe than their mere numbers would lead one to 
think. Though the rules of conduct as laid down by Guru 
Gobind Singh are not observed so strictly as formerly, Sikhism 
still retains in part the prestige of the military organisation 
which made it the power it was in the Punjab in the time of 
Ranjit Singh. The marauding instincts instilled into the minds 
of liis followers by Har Gobind, the fighting habits fostered in 
the race by the sword rule of Ranjit Singh, and the constant 
faction broils that prevailed between the separate units of the 
Maharaja’s military following when not engaged against a com¬ 
mon foe reveal themselves continually in the every day life of 
the Sikh Jat of the present day, in his grasping rapacity and in 
his readiness to take up arms in defence of what he considers 
his rights. Prom an agricultural point of view the distinction 
of religion is important, because the rules of conduct at present 
observed by the Sikhs are much better adapted to the necessities 
of a cultivating life than the habits of Muhammadans at least, 
if not of Hindus. Chief among these is the rule prohibiting 
smoking; the Muhammadan and to a less extent the Hindu 
wastes liis time, dulls his faculties, and to some extent predisposes 
himself to luxuriousness and indolence by excessive smoking. 
The immunity of the true Singh Sikh front this habit undoubtedly 
makes him a more efficient agriculturist as a rule than his 
brother Jat of any other religion. Similarly being somewhat lax 
in his religious observance be has much more liberty as regards 
his times for going to and stopping at his work in the fields than 
the Muhammadan Jat, who though he may not carry out strictly 
the prescribed ritual prayers five times a day must conform 
more or less to the custom of his co-religionists. On the other 
hand the Muhammadan and Hindu Jats are much less addict¬ 
ed, openly at least, to the vice of drinking, which is sanctioned 
by the Sikh religion, and which incapacitates many a Sikh 
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cultivator for the steady perseverance in cultivation and quiet chapter. 
domesticity of life to which the ordinary Jat in the absence I—c. 
of disquieting circumstances appears to be naturally in- p opu uu!on. 
clined. This is sufficient mention of the distinctions in Jat — 
character that appear to be based on differences in religion. Ihc J * t9 ' 
Next come those found to accompany difference in locality of 
habitation. In physique, intelligence, and general strength of 
character without doubt far the finest specimens of the Jat tribe 
are to be found in Manjha, and among the Manjha Jats the 
Sandhus in all respects rank first. It was from these that most 
of Maharaja Ran jit Singh’s military leaders were drawn ; and 
indications of the wealth and power to which they then rose are 
to be found in the large masonry houses belonging to ancient Sikh 
Sardur families, which still stand in many of the Manjha villages 
though for the most part in bad repair. Before and during the 
Sikh rule all the .fats of the Lahore Manjha formed an import¬ 
ant contribution to the Imperial army, but after the general 
disbandment that followed the extension . of 'British rule over the 
Punjab they appear to have returned to their villages and taken 
kindly to an independent rustic life, supporting themselves partly 
by means of a carrying ..trade which brought in considerable 
profits before the expansion of our railway system and partly 
by the precarious fruits of a cultivation which was then almost 
entirely dependent on an uncertain rainfall, canal irrigation 
not yet having been extended to the Bari Doab tract. Of late 
years the attractions of farming rendered easy by the new re¬ 
source of canal water and general abundance of land have proved 
superior to the prospects held forth in Government service, 
whether military or police, so far as the Manjha Jats generally 
are concerned. This is the more remarkable as in the adjoining 
district of Amritsar the Sandhus have taken largely to service 
in the army and in the military police. In the Lahore District 
the sons seeing their fathers for the most part preferring an 
agricultural life have followed suit and stayed at home. 

As an agriculturist the Manjha Jat is only moderately 
good. Hitherto their farming has been conducted on broad 
and rough principles ; they have had large areas to deal with, 
which until within the last few years were dependent mainly 
on dry cultivation, and this was dependent for its success far 
more on the season than on any special efforts on the cultivator’s 
part. The canal extension even lias hitherto made little differ¬ 
ence in the character of the farming ; the Manjha Jats still 
have plenty of laud, which under irrigation gives excellent pro¬ 
duce iu return for every little trouble on the cultivator’s part. 

In the more congested parts however of this canal-irrigated 
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tract, on the north for instance, towards the Amritsar border, 
where population is beginning to press on the soil and the land 
in places shows signs of exhaustion, the people are coming to 
understand that to malce their land yield continuously something 
more is required than a sowing preceded by two or three 
ploughings and followed by copious canal irrigation. 

Socially the Manjha Jat’s character is often open to re¬ 
proach. The majority of them drink, and many of them drink 
to great excess : a considerable number of Manjha J at villages 
have obtained an unenviable notoriety for the numerous bad 
characters, thieves and highway robbers they shelter. Murders 
and murderous assault in the Manjha occupy far too prominent 
a place in the criminal records and appear to be increasing 
steadily as the Jats grow rich and riotous on the proceeds of 
their newly-irrigated lands. They are generally reputed to be 
deficient in chastity. This might be more truly said of the 
women than of the men. It is not often that the village life is 
disturbed by any serious scandal of immorality. The fact that 
a Jat who has a woman of his own section outside his family to live 
with him incurs the general opprobrium of the brotherhood, and, 
also the custom whereby a Jat usually takes to wife the widow 
of his deceased brother by the simple ceremony of chadar ddh or 
throwing of the sheet no doubt both act as a check on immoral 
tendencies. In their dealings with one another the Manjha 
Jats often exhibit excessive greed and intemperate cruelty. In 
their villages they are democratic by inclination and impatient of 
control by those they do not fear, but to the Government officer 
paying them a friendly visit, especially to the Englishman, they 
are frank and conciliatory without losing their outspokenness and 
customary independence of manner. Taken all round, notwith¬ 
standing his numerous faults, the Manjha Jat is a fine fellow 
with great capacities for good under careful guidance. Though 
naturally restive and resentful as individuals under injury done 
and always extraordinarily tenacious of their purpose, yet as a 
body they are quietly disposed in the absence of disturbing 
elements and easily led. Whether as peasants or soldiers they 
yield readily to firm discipline, provided it is accompanied with 
justice and fair dealing. Both in their faults and in their 
virtues, SandMs are the most prominent among the Manjha 
Jats as they are the most striking in their external appearance, 
the features becoming handsomer and more decidedly marked 
the older the Sandfm grows. 

In the Hithar of the Sutlej Beds nearly all the Jats are 
Sidhu. The Sidhu Jats occupy principally the western half of 


Hithar Jats. 
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the ITitbar, which forms the southern portion of the Chunian CHA £^? 
tahsil. They came here probably from the Eerozepore District — 
on the opposite side of the river. An account of the Sidlin's ' Populatlon ' 
migration in this direction is furnished on page 59 of the Eeroze- ink 
pore Gazetteer for 188S-89. The Sidhu is a far more peaceable, 
well-behaved, and industrious member of society than his Sandlin 
brother Having lived for many generations on the meagre 
profits derived from cultivation dependent on a precarious rain- 
lull and a slow and expensive process of well irrigation by the 
Persian wheel, the Sidhu Jat has gradually become accustomed 
to regard the cultivation of his land and constant attendance at 
his well as the chief if not the sole reason for his existence ; he 
has little money and little time to spend on luxuries or on 
amusements. He is a thrifty hard-working peasant cultivator, 
who prefers to regard farming as a pleasure as well as a means 
of subsistence, and will not therefore bother himself with the 
more ignoble and laborious market-garden style in which the 
Arair. delights. In enterprise, pluck and perserverance under 
adversity the Sidhu Jat is immeasurably the superior of the 
Avain. * He is the true “ zamindar ” or “ husbandman ” of the 
Province, and his women and children assist him all they can. 

The Jats along the Bavi are principally Sandhis who have j a t 8 0 f tt,. 
some large settlements along the lower course of the river RavI vilUl B ea - 
through this district, mostly in the Chunian tahsil. 

The above account indicates sufficiently the locality and 
features of such sections of the Jats as are most prominent in 
different parts of the district. Other principal sections are 
described below. 

The Bhullar data occupy a few large estates in the centre similar jats. 
of the Kasur Manilla. They in common with the Her and 
Man Jat sections, who also are found in a very few scattered 
villages of Lahore District, call themselves the a si or original Jats 
and are said to have sprung from the Jat or matted hair of 
Maliadeo, whose title is Blnila Maliadeo. In character the 
Bhullars resemble the Sandhus, hut are inferior in physique. 

There are several Gil Jat settlements near the Sutlej in gu Jat>. 
Kasur tahsil, a few in the Manjha of Lahore tahsil, and three or 
four on the Bavi in the Chunian tahsil. They are principally 
Sikhs, hut they have not a good reputation in this district as 
cultivators, and are said to be ill-smited for the toil and risks of 
cultivation by well irrigation, on which they are largely depend¬ 
ent in the tracts where they happen to be settled. This is possibly 
owing to their having long been used to the luxuries of river 
inundation, which now neither on the Bdvi nor Sutlej is as good 
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chapter as it used to be. They give one the impression of being_ both 

i-~ c - querulous and quarrelsome. In physique they arc inferior to 

population the ordinary Mdnjha .Tat. 

— The Dhillon settlements are few and scattered over the 

nhiiions. whole district, chiefly in the MYmjha. Their largest village is 
that of Bhasin on the Amritsar border near the Ravi. There are 
many other miscellaneous sections of Jats scattered about the 
district, but further detailed mention of them does not seem 
required. 

Arams, qip e nes q mos f ; numerous tribes to the Jats are Arains, who 

are settled mostly along either bank of the Ravi at the upper 
half of its course through the district; as usual they lie thickest 
near the town of Lahore. Like elsewhere, so here the Anrin 
is a humble minded peaceable creature, without a thought almost 
except for his land; this he works up to a high pitch of cultiva¬ 
tion by tillage and manuring. The Arains’ land holdings in this 
district generally originated in individual occupation of as much 
land as was then needed 10 support the squatter and his family ; 
tlius no surplus waste land would be included; now their 
families have increased, sub-division has continued generation 
after generation, and the average property of most households 
has been reduced until it is quite insufficient to support his 
family, notwithstanding the proverbial capacity of the Arain 
to make soil yield double as much as it will under another’s 
management. Partly owing to the pressure of population on 
the land and partly in consequence of extravagant habits induced 
either by the example of others or by exaggerated ideas of the 
value of his land, the Arain near Lahore has become deeply- 
involved in debt and has had either to sell much of his land 
outright or to mortgage it for a price he can never make good 
or on terms he can never fulfil. A similar condition of indebted¬ 
ness, though on a less scale and of consequent depression of 
agriculture, is found in some of the smaller Arain villages in the 
Sutlej Hithar, notably in the Kasiir tahsil ; there however the 
Aihin labours under difficulties, as manure, the one thing ab¬ 
solutely necessary to enable Arains to carry on with any success 
their market garden style of farming, is not procurable in sufficient 
quantity. On the other hand in two or three large Arain villages 
of the Kasur Hithar, the very best cultivation of the ordinary 
crops such as wheat and maize is to be seen, and the people 
themselves are thriving anci not raueh in debt. Generally 
speaking however the Arain is inferior to the Jat as a peasant 
cultivator and as a revenue-payer. Though exceedingly indus¬ 
trious and painstaking, he lacks perseverance ; he succumbs to 
adverse conditions easily ; debt specially appears to cripple him 
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more tlian it does the Jat. He has no notion of keeping 1 his 
home neat, clean or comfortable, Arain villages are proverbially 
filthy and untidy, his women folk are not to be compared with 
ihe Jat housewives for attention to domestic details or for 
economical management of their resources. There are very 
few Hindu and Sikh Arain villages scattered about, the people 
of which claim to be called and regarded as Jats. 

The Rajputs are the next most important agriculturist tribe 
in the district. They are practically all Musalmans ; no village 
is owned by any people who call themselves Rajpiits and at the 
same time profess the Hindu religion. The predominant section 
in this district is that of Bhatti Rajputs, w ho number over 20,000 
souls or about two-fifths of the total Rajpiit recorded population. 
Next to Bhattfs are the Khokhars, who number 8,399 according 
to the recent census, Chauhans 3,668, Puniar 2,009. Other 
clans of Rajputs in this district are very insignificant in num¬ 
bers. The true Rajput agriculturists are notorious for extra¬ 
vagance, idleness, and slack cultivation. In almost every Rajput 
village tire mass of the people are impoverished and encumbered 
with debt, though on the other hand there are generally one or 
two leading men in prosperous circumstances. In the north¬ 
west comer of fire Kasuv tahsil there are a few settlements of 
so-called Rajputs who are as competent agriculturists as any 
Jats to be found in the Manjha. One of the most important 
sub-divisions of the Rajputs are the Khokhars who occupy a 
settlement along the hank of t he Ravi, a little outside the Lahore 
city comprising 16 estates, of which Niazbeg is the largest. 
These all call themselves Rajputs, ranking their section as fifth 
in order, and marrying women only of their own section or of 
the four above them. They are all luxuriously disposed and 
very extravagant, spending money wastefully on clothes, horses 
and marriages. They take no payment for their daughters nor 
do the parents of the girl have much expense, but the boy’s 
parents spend anything from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000 on feasting 
the relations of either side, distribution of alms ana dancing 
women. Also the tambol or marriage gifts to the boy’s father 
are very extravagant among this class, and the jewellery given 
to the girl from the boy’s people comes to a good round sum. 
Similarly at funerals this section is reckless in their expenditure. 
Thus it comes about that the Khokhar Rajputs are generally 
overwhelmed with debt. They are also very inferior agricul¬ 
turists, being too proud or indolent to do heavy manual work 
themselves. The Khokhars in the Cliunian tahsil however are 
rather Jats than Rajputs and do not appear to have the idle 
expensive habits of the Khokhars in Lahore and Sharaqpur. 
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The Dogars are of importance only in the lowlands near 
the Sutlej. They are said to have come there from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Pakpattan about lfiO years ago. They are all 
Muhammadan by religion and call themselves converted descen¬ 
dants of the Chauhans of Delhi. They were always a wild and 
lawless race in the past having no settled habitations, and this to 
some extent is their character still. Their houses by the river¬ 
side are for the most part wattled structures which can be put 
together or taken to pieces with very little expenditure of time 
or trouble. The Dogar generally establishes himself near rivers 
partly from preference for the easy and inexpensive form of 
cultivation which natural river inundation enables him to carry 
on, partly also no doubt to have greater facilities for indulging 
himself in his favourite pastime of cattle stealing. Once the 
stolen animal can be brought across the river all trace of it 
from the other side is lost. The Dogars in this district keep 
up their name for indolence and bad cultivation almost better 
than they do for cattle thieving. In this latter respect they 
are exhibiting a slight improvement. Whether from their 
habitual laziness and inclination for opiates or from their extra¬ 
vagance and carelessness in which they strongly resemble the 
Rajput, the majority of the Dogar villagers are very poor, but 
the community usually includes at least, one highly respectable 
member *who comes out to meet'the Government official well 
mounted and expensively dressed. 

The Kambohs in this district are comparatively few. The 
large majority of their villages are situate in the Sutlej Ilithfir, 
principally in the Ohdninn tahsil. The Musalman Kambohs 
are hardly distinguishable from Arains and very probably are 
of the same stock ; the Sikh Kamboh is better than either, being 
equal to the Aram in industry, hut more enterprising and more 
provident. He matches the Arain in market gardening when 
necessary and is not inferior to the Sidhu Jat in general farming. 
He is however of smaller physique than the Jat and of much 
less intelligence. The Hindu Kambohs are seldom found in the 
depressed and debt crippled condition into which so many Arain 
villages have sunk. 

The Gujjars in this district are nearly all Musalmdn : their 
villages are for the most part in fair order, and the people are 
moderately industrious. They do not bear out the bad reputation 
that generally attaches to their class further down country ; but 
they combine pasturing of cattle with agriculture to some extent. 

The Musalman Mahtams seldom own any land, but make 
their living by catching wild game, chieily pig, which they eat; 
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by odd jobs in the fields; by making ropes out of sar grass, chapter 
cutting down jungle and clearing land for cultivation in inun- ~ ‘ 
dated tracts. The Hindu and Sikh Mahtams own a few villages : Population, 
their cultivation appears to be fairly good, but all Mahtams areM»htm7. 
looked on as a wild unreliable lot; they are quarrelsome and 
addicted to tbievii g when they get the chance. 

Formerly this was the class from which the carriers of L&b4nS». 
Upper India were drawn, and they plied their trade in for¬ 
mer days on bullocks of which they kept large herds. Then 
they took to agriculture, not instead of trade but as an ad¬ 
ditional means of livelihood. Now, however, their carrying trade 
has been superseded by the railway, and they have settled down 
more or less to agriculture for which their hardy spirit, power 
of endurance and industry well suit them. In all their estates the 
pressure of population is more than the land can bear, and 
many of them go out to seek a living elsewhero. The Sikh 
Labanas, found principally along the Ravi, bank, are far the best 
cultivators. 

Of the Moghals far the larger number belong to the urban Mogh&u. 
population : and the same may be said probably of the Sayads. 

As cultivators, they are no better than Qureshis, being lazy, 
thriftless and very hard on their tenants. 

The word Khojah is the same as the Arabic w ord Khwajah, Trading 
meaning a man of wealth and respectability. In this district it 
is used to denote a Muhammadan trader as opposed to Khatris K ° 3& ‘ 
and Aroras who are Hindu traders. They are not landowners 
in the proper sense, but in the course of 1 heir money lending 
transactions they have acquired a good many wells and odd 
plots of land, mostly on mortgage, but some in absolute transfer. 

They are chiefly noted for the severity of their money-lending 
terms. 

When making advances of grain for food and seed they value 
such advances in cash at the dearest rates prevalent in the 
market during the year, and record the amount so estimated in 
their books : they claim as interest a maria (the twentieth part 
of a kanal) of produce to he delivered each harvest or twice a 
year. If produce is actually offered in discharge of interest 
or principal, its value is reckoned not at tho high prices at which 
the advances were valued but at the lower rates prevailing 
after harvest. By such devices as these the Khojah on each 
advance lie makes adds interest cent, for cent, on each year’s out¬ 
standings : and practically the original loan may be quadrupled 
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chapter in a couple of years if no payment or delivery of grain has been 
1, ~ C ' made in the meantime. The people fully recognize the iniquity 
Population, of this -class of transactions and constantly make a complaint on 
ffhiijahT the subject, apparently regarding themselves as helpless victims : 

the Khojah is established in the village and manages to keep 
oat other village traders: the villagers must have advances 
occasionally, and there is no one else to go to but the Khojah. 


Khatris and 
ArjraS. 


Menial class¬ 
es and village 
urtiaans— 
Ckuhrdi . 


The Khatris and Aroras live chiefly in towns but also are 
found in most villages as petty traders or money-lenders. Their 
terms of interest are more lenient than the Khojahs’ and they 
are much more ready to take up a mortgage in security for a 
debt, and this is to the interest; of agriculturists inasmuch as a 
debt secured by a land mortgage ceases to have interest added to 
it. Also, if there is anything over in favour of the mortgagee after 
making full allowance for the interest due, they will probably 
allow the mortgagor some reduction on the principal. Of the 
two classes, Khatris and Armais, the former has much the best 
position as a village trader and gets on bettor with the people. 
The Aroras have a larger proportion of Sikhs than the other, 
but in neither class are Siklis numerous. The Khatri is far the 
more enterprising of the two and is much readier to take up 
land in permanent transfer by sale. Many Khatris indeed in 
this district cultivate themselves. 

Numerically the chulmfc or scavengers are important, 
being in this respect third only to the Jats and Artiins, and 
numbering 982 per mille of the population. They fill also a 
prominent and necessary position in each village. In this 
district 70 per cent, are Hindus, 29 per cent. Muhammadans and 
1 per cent. Sikhs, Some of the village chuhrds perform their 
hereditary duties of sweeping and scavenging for certain families, 
to whom they also render occasional assistance in lield work by 
working at the manure, folding and feeding the cattle, or in 
busy seasons helping to drive the plough. This class also would 
carry messages from village to village, do all sorts of odd jobs 
which crop up on occasion, make the chhaj or winnowing pan 
and the sirki or grass thatch used to cover carts. Tor all these 
services he seceives a share of all grain harvested by the houses 
which get his attentions. This share is on the average 5 - 1 - per cent, 
of the gross produce. Besides this class, however, there are other 
chuhrds distinguished as athri, who confine themselves entirely 
to field labour and are the regular farm sweaters of the cultiva¬ 
tors, their principal duties being to attend to cattle, collect 
the manure and scatter it over the land, drive the plough and 
the Persian wheel, and do all sorts of hard farm work which 
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their employers would sooner be excused. For these services chapter 
the athri chuhra is fed every day, provided with clothes and L ~°- 
shoes and gets a considerable quantity of grain each harvest. Population. 

The Musalman mochi is of the same caste as the Hindu Chuhrd *- 
cham ir. Their proper occupation is with leather, with which Mochi ‘- 
they make and mend shoes, whip thongs, and blinkers for the 
oxen ; in return they receive small payments in grain from their 
patron cultivators. They also do field labour sometimes, cultivat¬ 
ing land on their own account, if they can get it. Like the 
chuhrds they are put to odd jobs in the village, but they aro 
above them considerably in social position and would never be 
expected to touch night soil as the chuhrds do. On the whole 
the mochi in this district has a status considerably superior 
to that of the ordinary Hindu chamdr and is looked upon more 
as a village artificer. They are found in every village. 

The juldlia confines himself in this district wholly to 
weaving as a trade, though ready to take up cultivation when 
he can get the land. He is paid for his weaving work by the 
piece and not by customary dues. 

These two names embrace a class of men whose occupations m dohhi 
are concerned mostly with water, and there is no known dis- and JM » war *- 
tinetion between the two, except that maclihia are all Muham¬ 
madans and. jhtinvars only mostly so They carry water to the 
cultivators in the field, to the houses, and to all places where 
villagers meet and require water. They net fish and work at 
the cultivation of water nuts. They carry palanquins and all such 
burdens as are borne by a load-stick ( hhaingi ) on the shoulders. 

Like the bihuhti among domestic servants, so these men out in 
their villages are the most willing and good-tempered lot. Their 
womenfolk furnish midwives and wet nurses; and also the 
ihattydris, who cook maize and wheat grains in the kardhi or 
iron-plate for the afternoon consumption of the village, or bake 
the bread at the common oven. Both the kardhi and the 
common oven are very common features of village life in the 
district, and a mdchhan or jhinwan invariably presides at them 
in villages, though iu towns males of the Khatri class sometimes 
take up this business if they are in poor circumstances. For 
their water-carrying services, the jhmwurs and mdchhis often 
receive customary payments in grain. 

The lo'tdr or blacksmith is a necessary feature of every vil -Lo\ir, 
lage ; he being the only man who can fit iron on to the plough 
and other agricultural implements. He is quite separate from 
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chapter the tarkhdn , or carpenter, in this district. The iron is supplied 

1_' to him, and he makes or repairs as required, receiving in return 

Population. a share of the grain which amounts on the average to 1'2 per 
i.okZ~ cent, of the gross produce. The lohar also cultivates land. 

Tarku*, The carpenter ( tarkhrin) is also a necessary institution to 

every village ; all repairs of wood-work are made over to them, 
the wood being supplied ; for these services they receive on the 
average about 1*6 per cent, of the gross produce. Some tarkhdns set 
up on their own account and get a name for good carpentering, 
so that people send long distances to them for carts and big wheels 
of the Persian wheel apparatus. Not a few tarkhdns turn cul¬ 
tivators, and very good farmers they make, especially the Sikh 
tarkhdns. 

KuwUr. The kumhdr is the potter and brick-burner of the country, 

who is responsible for providing all the earthenware in use, espe¬ 
cially the water-pots for the Persian wheel. Por these services 
he receives grain payments each harvest which amount to -6 per 
cent, of the gross produce. He also keeps donkeys, and it is part 
of his business to carry grain within the village area ; outside 
that area he will only carry for extra payment. He is the general 
carrier for all small articles such as manure, fuel, bricks, and the 
like. This fact and his connection with manure, which is much 
used for brick burning, puts him on a lower social status than 
either the tarkhdn or lohdr. 

other classes. Of other classes the teli is the oil-presser who also keeps large 
herds of sheep and goats, for their milk, wool, and flesh, all of 
which he sells. The teli is of very low social standing. The nai 
is the village barber who also carries messages, especially those 
relating to betrothals, the chit hub a combines the trades of wash¬ 
ing, dyeing and tailoring : in this district darzi or tailor is often 
spoken of as a chhimba. Ghangars are menials of low caste, 
generally called in to plant, reap, or thresh rice. Mir as is are 
the village minstrels who recite on festal occasions, and also act as 
go-betweens in domestic matters. 

Tribal diatri- The following are the main settlements throughout the dis- 
vuiagtfl ° £ th ° trict the various tribes above enumerated. The Sandhu Jats 

own the greater part of the villages in the southern half of the 
Lahore tahsil and about ten in the east of the tahsil near the 
Amritsar border : north of Lahore itself there is only one village 
owned by them. In Kasur there are a great number of Sandhu 
villages in the angle between the Lahore tahsil and Amritsar 
district; a group of about ten in the extreme east of the tahsil ; 
and a larger group stretching right across the tahsil on the 
eastern side of the road from Ganda Singhwala to Amritsar : there 
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are a few more scattered about the rest of the tahsil. In chapter 
0human the great majority of the villages north of the Lahore- 1 ~ c ' 
Multan Railway are owned by Sandlins, about eight in the angle Population, 
between that railway and the Kasiir tahsil boundary, and a few TribaTaiitri- 
more around the Kasur-Lodhran Railway, where it enters the Motion of the 
Montgomery district. In Lahore tahsil there are no Sidliu Tillaee "' 
villages : in Kashi* there are four or five along the Chunian boun¬ 
dary, one just north of Kashi* itself, and a couple in the Sur 
Singh zail : in Chuni&n there are a great number to the north¬ 
east, east, and south-east of Chunian itself, stretching down to 
the Kasdr-Lodhrari Railway, and a few ‘‘o the south-east of 
that line. There is a small colony of Dhillons comprising 
about eight villages between the Ravi, the Amritsar border 
and the Lahore-Amritsar railway; besides these there are only 
about three in Lahore tahsil. In Kasur there are about six, but 
they are scattered over the whole tahsil , the largest is Sur Singh. 

In Chunian there are only three or four isolated Dhillon villages. 

There are six or seven villages of Gil Jats in Lahore tahsil: in 
Kasdr there is a group of about eighteen or nineteen near the 
Sutlej to the south of Tatti, another half dozen between them 
and Khcm Karri town, a block of four on the Kliem Karn- 
Amritsar road about 12 miles north-east of Khem Karn and two 
or three more to the south-east of Kasiir. In Chunian there are 
about four Gil villages amongst the Sandlin villages in the north 
of the tahsil. and four or five more south of the Lahore-Multan 
Railway. There are eight Bhullar villages along the Kasiir bound¬ 
ary of the Lahore tahsil and a group of about twenty on the Ka¬ 
sur side. In Chunian there are one or two along the Sutlej. 

There are no Manhes villages in the Lahore or Kasdr tahsil, but 
there is a group of all out ten in the extreme west of Chunian 
tahsil along the Ravi. 

There are a good many Rajput villages in Lahore tahsil, nine 
on the Ravi north of Lahore ; thirteen or fourteen scattered around 
Niazbeg, eight adjoining Cantonments on the east, and north 
east; a group of five on the Lahore-Amritsar road close to the 
district boundary ; and about ten scattered about in the south of 
tahsil. In Kasiir there is a group of four on the Kasur-Raewind 
road, five along the Chunian border, and seven others in different 
parts of the tahsil. In Chunian there is a group of nine on the 
Montgomery border to the south of Chunian town, seven round 
Khudian town, and some ten other isolated villages mainly to¬ 
wards the south. There are three Dogar villages in Lahore tahsil, 
two of which are in t ' e extreme north ; there are some twenty-three 
along the Sutlej bank in Kasur, and four isolated villages between 
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Ksftfr ard lie EFiora Carol. Jr Ckvnif’n all tie Tcgar 'villages 
(ffcctit Ihiriy ir mn.b(r) are alcrg the barks of the Sutlej. 

Arains own a solid group of about thirty villages roundabout 
Lahore, and about twenty in other parts of the tahsil. They also 
own about thirty villages between Kasur and the Sutlej and six 
more in the eastern half of the tahsil. There is a group of eleven 
Ajain villages to the south of Chunian town, and fifteen or six¬ 
teen more including Khudinn in the rest of Chunian. Awans 
own three villages near Lahore and Mahtams own three near Lahore 
and six in the south of Chunian tahsil. Lab&nasown nine or ten 
along the Ravi, north-east and south-west of Lahore, and 
Kambohs own the village of Iclihra near Lahore, four villages to 
the’ south and south-west of Kasur, about nine over the bor¬ 
der in Chunian, and two near Chunian itself. 

In the following paragraphs is given a short account of each 
of the leading families of the district. More detailed notices 
of each of them will be found in the new edition of “ Griffin’s 
Punjab Chiefs,” as revised and brought up to'date in 1909. 
Families which onee were famous but are no longer represented 
in the Darbar lists have of necessity been omitted. 

Rija Harbans Singh, father of Raja Fateh Singh, was the 
younger brother of Raja Tej Singh. Harbans Singh was born 
in 1846 by a diffe rent mother from Tej Singh’s ; soon after his 
birth he was adopted by Tej Singh, who at that time had no son. 
Tej Singh died in September 1862, and Raja Harbans Singh was 
made a ward of the District Court at Lahore. The Raja came 
into a very large and unembarrassed property in 1867 at the 
age of eighteen years, but the estate had again become deeply 
involved by his death in 1900. Raja Ivirthi Singh, the eldest sol, 
succeeded and the family jdgir was again placed uuder the 
Court of Wards. Raja Kirthi Singli died suddenly in 1906, 
leaving no son. His younger brother, Raja Fateh Singh, has 
succeeded to the family seat in Darbar and to the jdgir, the lands 
of which are mostly situated in G ujrauwala though there are 16 
estates belonging to it in this district; the immoveable property 
other than the jdgir was divided between the late Raja’s widow 
and his two brothers. The jdgir was released from the Court of 
Wards in 1915. The Raja lives generally at Shekhupura, a large 
town of the GujrrinwHa District, not far from the Lahore border. 
In 1859, subsequent to his adoption of Raja Harbans Singh, 
a son, Sardar Bahadur Sardar Nareudra Singh, was born to Raja 
Tej Singh. Disputes as to the succession arose until, by an agree¬ 
ment effected in 1886, Raja Harbans Singh made over to Sardar 
Narendra Singh a considerable portion of his property. Sardar 
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Narendra Singh died in 1904 and was succeeded by his only son CHA J ^ R 
Sardar Bikram Singh, who resides in Amritsar, where he is an 
Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge of the 1st Class. 0f V oa * 

Nawdb Fateh Ali Khan, O.I E., is the head of the well- Raj* Fatah 
known Kazilbash faniily. The first Nawab, Ali Raza Khan, Naw4b Fatah 
rendered valuable service to the British Government at Kabul Aii Khfa. 


in the first Afghan campaign of 1839. These services were per¬ 
formed by him at the greatest personal risk and to the loss of his 
wealth and hereditary estates. Finding his life in danger in 
K&bul he accompanied the British forces to India. From then 
onwards the family has resided in Lahore. When the mutiny 
broke out the family came greatly to the front and did valuable 
service, in recognition of which Ali Raza Khan, the head of his 
family, was granted a talukddri of 147 villages in Bahraich, Oudh, 
worth Rs. 15,000 per annum. He also received the title of 
Khan Bahadur and was created a Nawab in 1864, two years 
before his death Ali Raza Khan left three sons, the eldest of 
whom, Naw&zish Ali Khan, was appointed Nawab on his father’s 
death. This gentleman, who held the difficult position of Presi¬ 
dent to the Lahore Municipal Committee, for several years, prov¬ 
ed himself a worthy successor to his father and earned for him¬ 
self a name much revered by Europeans and natives alike. In 
1885 the Companionship of the Indiau Empire was conferred 
upon him and three years later he was created a Knight of the 
same Order. In 1886 he received as a grant from Government 
the proprietary rights free of revenue in Rakh J ulidna of Lahore 
tahsil. In 1887 NaWab Nawdzish Ali Khan was appointed an 
additional member of the Supreme Legislative Council of. India. 
In August 1889 he started on a tour through Europe, his ulti¬ 
mate object being the pilgrimage to Mecca. He arrived in Kar¬ 
bala and there contracted an illness, of which he shortly died in 
October 1890. His younger brother, Nasir Ali Khan, succeeded 
to all Nawazish Ali’s estates in Oudh and in the Lahore District; 
he was also confirmed in the title of Nawab in 1892. Nasir Ali 
Khan served for twenty-five years in the Provincial Civil Service, 
and died in 1896, being succeeded by his nephew, Eateh Ali 
Khan, who inherited the title of Nawdb and his uncle’s estates ; 
and became the representative of the family with a seat in 
Provincial Darbdrs. In 1902 he proceeded to England as one 
of the representatives of the Punjab for the Coronation of His 
Majesty the King, aud in 1903 was invited as an official guest 
to the Delhi Darhilr, at which he was invested as a Companion of 
the Order of the Indian Empire. In 1904 he was made an addi¬ 
tional member of the Governor-General’s Legislative Council. 
The Nawab’s devotion and loyalty to the British Government 


l 
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chapter have been repeatedly proved and have won the commendation 
L ~ c ~ of successive Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors. He is a 
Population, liberal subscriber to all charitable causes and has earned the res- 
NawihTFatoh poet of all classes both as a public-spirited citizen and as one of 
ah KMn. the leading Muhammadan noblemen of the Punjab. 

Dfw<n Kaiiis Diwdn KailAs Nath is a great-grandson of RAja Dina NAth, 
Nitb. the Talleyrand of Punjab in the latter days of the Sikh Empire, 
a member of the Council of Regency before the Annexation 
and an able adviser. After the annexation of the Punjab Raja 
Dina Nath was confirmed in all his jdqtrs worth Rs. 46,460 
annually, which he held till his death in 1857. Buildings left 
by him in the Lahore city are a shiwala near the Police Court, 
for the support of which lie alienated a jagir of Rs. 500 still 
maintained in perpetuity, and another shiwdla near the Wazfr 
Kbdn mosque. Amar Ndth. the eldest son of Raja Dina Nath, 
was a man of considerable ability and was the author of some 
very beautiful sonnets, also of a valuable and interesting history 
of Ranjit Singh. He enjoyed from Government a cash pension 
of Rs. 4,000 per annum, which on his death was converted into 
a jagir of the same amount to descend in perpetuity according 
to the rules of primogeniture. Diwdn Amar Nath died in 1867, 
leaving two sons Diwan Ram Nath and Pandit Man Nath. 
Diwan Ram Niith was appointed an Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner in 1882 and was selected for a District Judgeship in the 
higher ranks of the Punjab Commission in 1884, a post which 
he held till his retirement. He succeeded to his father’s position 
on the Provincial Darbar list and was a Eellow of the Punjab 
University. In 1896 in recognition of his integrity and work 
as District Judge he was granted the personal title of Diwan 
Bahadur. lie died in 1904 and was succeeded in the title of 
Diwan, his jdglr of Rs. 4,000 and property by his son Diwan 
Kailas Natli, who, being of unsound mind, is only nominally 
head of the family. The whole of the property held by Diwan 
Amar Nath is now managed by the Court of Wards on behalf 
of Diwdn Kailas Ndth and his cousins, Diwan Som Nath and 
Pandit Gyan Nath. Diwan Ram Nath’s younger brother Pandit 
Man Nath, who was born in 1860, finally became Chief Judge 
in Jammu. He died in 1894. His eldest son, Som Nath, who 
is an Extra Assistant Commissioner, has been allowed by Govern¬ 
ment to prefix the courtesy title of “ Diwan ” to his name. 

Bbsi Gurdit BMi Gurdit Singh represents one of the most influential of 
Singh. the religious families at the Sikh Court of Lahore. Basti Rdm 
was the first prominent member of the family ; he and his son 
Harbhaj Rai were both in high favour with MahAraja Ranjit 
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Singli. When the Punjab was annexed in 1849, the family held chapter 
idgirs amounting to Rs. 19,000, of which Rs. 22,447 were main- 1 ~~ c ' 
tained, some permanently and the rest temporarily, Bhai Nidhan Population. 
Singh, a great-grandson of Blidi Basti Ram, was made in 1846 a BimGurda 
member of the Council of Regency, which office he held till the Sin B h - 
annexation. Bhai Nidhan Singh died in 1856, and his cousin 
Bhai Charanjft Singh was recognised as the head of the family. 

He was a good scholar in four languages, was deeply interested in 
educational matters and was appointed an Honorary Magistrate 
in 1879. On his death his jdgir was resumed, his four minor sons 
receiving in lieu 'a grant in perpetuity of Rs. 8,133 per annum. 

His cousin Bhai Nand Gopal became the representative of the 
family ; he whs a Provincial Darbari and for some time a nomi¬ 
nated member of tho Lahore Municipal Committee. BMi Nand 
Gopal died without issue in 1895, but he had adopted as his son 
Manohar Lai, a grandson of his sister, who is alive and a Divi¬ 
sional Darb&ri. On Bhai Nand Gopaks death, Bhai Mihan Singh, 
son of Nidhan Singh, was acknowledged as the head of the family. 

He was a member of the Lahore Municipal Committee from 
1876 to his death, and was appointed an Honorary Magistrate in 
1882. In recognition of these services he received the title of 
Rdi Bahadur in 1891. He was nominated a Fellow of the Punjab 
University in 1898. Bluii Mihan Singh was one of the most 
prominent citizens of Lahore and exercised a powerful influence 
for good in the city. He died in 1900, leaving two sons, the elder 
of whom, Bhai Hardial Singh, is a Talisilddr, and has succeeded 
to his father’s seat in Divisional Darbars. Since tho death of 
Mihan Singh, Blidi Gurdit Singh, the eldest son of Charanjit 
Singh, has been recognised as the head of the family, and is a 
Provincial Darbari. He is in charge of Maharaja Ran jit Singh’s 
tomb at Lahore and is a member of the Managing Committees 
of the Aitchison Chiefs’ College and the Khalsa College at 
Amritsar. From 1900 to 1902 he was a member of the Muni¬ 
cipal Committee of Lahore and in 1903 lie was invited as an 
official guest to the Coronation Darbar at Delhi. 

Diwan Bahadur Diwdn Narendra Ndth belongs to a Kash- Diwin Bah*, 
miri Brahman family who emigrated to Hindustan in the 18th >iarend™ n 
century owing to the persecution of the Hindus by Ahmad 
Shah Abdali after his conquest of Kashmir. The family, 
whose most prominent members were Diwan Ajodhya Pershad, 
grandfather of Diwan Bahddur Diwiin Narendra Nath, and 
Raja Dina Nath, cousin of Diwiin Ajodhya Perslidd, attained 
to a position of great eminence at the Sikh court. After the 
annexation Diwan Ajodhya Pershad gained a high character 
with all English officers tor his upright and honourable dealings 
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and. a good name with the public for justice and impartiality. 
The jagtrs of the Diwan had lapsed to Government at an¬ 
nexation, but he was granted a pension of Rs. 7,500 and of 
this Rs. 1,000 was sanctioned to be upheld to him and his 
heirs in perpetuity. Also in 186. an area of 1,200 acres 
was granted to him from Hinjarwal Rakh, which is now 
known as Ajodhiapur. Diwan Ajodhya Pershad died in 1870 
and his son Baij N4th in 1875. Diwan Narendra Nath was 
11 years old when his father died ; his estate, which was saddled 
with a heavy debt of Rs. 40,000, was restored to solvency under 
the management of the District Court of Wards at Lahore. A 
life pension of Rs. 1,625 was sanctioned to the young Diwan 
over and above the • income of the estate of Ajodhiapur. After 
attaining his majority he was granted a seat in Provincial 
DarMrs and was allowed to assume the hereditary title of Diwdn. 
In 1886 he obtained the degree of Master of Arts and in the 
following year was nominated a Pellow of the Punjab University. 
In 1888 he was selected for the post of Assistant Commissioner 
under the Statutory Civil Service Rules and in 1895 was 
promoted to the rank of Deputy Commissioner, which he still 
holds. He was granted the title of Diwan Bahadur as a personal 
distinction in 1908. The Diwan has travelled extensively in 
India, Ceylon, Europe and Egypt. He enjoys perpetual jagtrs 
in nine villages in the Lahore tahsU, of one of which, Amirpur, 
he is also owner. 

Hardial Singh of Jajja is the present head of the family of 
Sardar Kahn Singh, Nakai, though the best known member is 
Abdul Aziz, the third son of Sardar Kahn Singh, who lives at WAn 
Adhan and was early in life converted to Islam. The family 
which derives its name from the Naka country, lying between 
Lahore and Gugera, was one of the smaller misls of the Sikh 
confederacy and had concluded a matrimonial alliance with the 
great Ranjit Singh, gained a large amount of territory in the 
Chunian, Kasur and Gugera tahstls, but was deprived of it by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Sardar Kdhn Singh, who then represented 
the family, being left with only a few estates round Dehrwal 
village near the Ravi in the Chunian tahstl. After annexation 
Sard&r K&hn Singh was left in possession of a life pension of 
Rs. 8,840 in addition to a jdgir revenue of Rs. 11,980. Hardi&l 
Singh holds a jdgir of Rs. 2,000 per annum granted in 1862 to 
Chattar Singh, son of Sardar Kahn Singh, and his heirs male in 
perpetuity according to the rules of primogeniture, and Abdul 
Aziz has a life jdgir of Rs. 1,200. Din Muhammad, son of Abdul 
Aziz, is a Ndib TahsUdar. There has been considerable ill-feeling 
between the Sikh and Muhammadan branches of the family. 
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The Fakir family of Lahore claims its local name Bukhdri 
from the fact that its founder Jalal-ud-din, a priest with a great 
reputation for sanctity who afterwards migrated to the Punjab, 
resided at the close of the 7th century of the Muhammadan era 
at Bukhara. The first member of the family to come to promi¬ 
nence was Aziz-ud-din, who made a success as the private 
physician of Maharaja Ranjlt Singh and was liberally rewarded 
by the monarch. In all matters connected with Europeans and 
the English Government Azfz-ud-din was the best and truest 
adviser of Maluiriija Ranjlt Singh. He enjoyed also a great 
reputation for his courtier-like manners, his eloquence, poetry 
and elegant writing. Aziz-ud-din died in 1845. During the 
life-time of Fakir Aziz-ud-din his brothers, Imam-ud-din and 
Niir-ud-din, played subordinate parts, but both were men of 
some importance, and the latter in particular, frnn whom Kh4n 
Sfihib Fakir Sayad Zaifar-ud-din is descended, demands some 
notice. From 1818 he was in attendance at the Sikh Court and 
was entrusted with multifarious responsible duties, including 
that of Royal Almoner. Along with his famous brother, Nur- 
ud-din was closely connected in the conduct of negotiations with 
the British Government in which lie always displayed the most 
kindly spirit, and in 1846 he was appointed a member of the 
Council of Regency. In 1850 the Supreme Government con¬ 
firmed to him for life all his jdqtrs and allowances amounting to 
Rs. 20,885 per annum. Nur-ud-dm died in 1852.. Of his de¬ 
scendants the most prominent was his third son, Fakir Saiyad 
Kamar-ud-dfn, who became attached to the Sikh Court at an early 
age. In 1882 a khillat of Rs. 500 was conferred Qn him by the 
Punjab Government, and in the same year be was granted proprie¬ 
tary rights and later the jdgtr rights in 700 ghumaos of waste land 
in the Lahore tnhstl , where he founded the village of Jalalabad. 
He was for some years a member of the Lahore Municipal 
Committee and of the District Board, and was the senior Hono¬ 
rary Magistrate in Lahore, one of the oldest fellows of the Punj¬ 
ab University and a Provincial Darbari. For his valuable ser¬ 
vices in all these capacities he was made a Klian Bahadur at the 
Jubilee of 1887 and a Commander of the Indian Empire in 1909. 
Qn his death in 1909 his eldest son, Khan Sahib Fakir Sayad 
Zaffar-ud-din, an Honorary Magistrate and retired Deputy Super¬ 
intendent of Railway Police, became the head of the family, 
succeeding to a part of the family jdgtr and property, and to 
the seat in Provincial Darbars ; the bulk of the personal pro¬ 
perty was left by Fakir Sayad Kamar-ud-din to bis second son, 
Jalal-ud-din. Another prominent member of this important 
family, for a fuller notice of which space is unfortunately 
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insufficient, was Fakir Sayad Iftikhdr-ud-din, great nephew and 
son-in-law of Fakir Sayad Kamar-ud-din, who after a distin¬ 
guished career in Government service, including the post of Bri¬ 
tish Envoy at Kabul, died in harness as Settlement Officer of 
Hoshi&rpur in 1914 He leaves a minor son, Fakir Sayad Sirdj- 
ud-din. 

Diwan Kislian Kishore is the present head of a family which 
attained to eminence in the service of Mah&raja Ran jit Singh ; 
it derives its name from a humorous nickname given by the 
Maharaja to Diwan Ratan Chand, the grandfather of Diwan 
R6j Kumdr, to distinguish him from another Ratan Cliand at the 
Court. Diwbn Ratan Chand was employed in the Postal Depart¬ 
ment under the Sikhs and enjoyed cash allowances as well as 
jdgirs in estates in various parts of the Punjab. After the Sutlej 
Campaign he was appointed l 3 ostmaster-General in the Punjab 
and did excellent service throughout the rebellion of 1848-89. 
On the annexation of the Punjab certain of his jdgirs amounting 
to Rs. 6,800 wei*e released to him for life free of all service and 
a garden worth Rs. 200 near the Shahalmi Gate of Lahore was 
released to him and his male heirs in perpetuity. He was appoint¬ 
ed an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore Gity in 1862 ; in this 
capacity he showed much activity and intelligence. He was 
always liberal when money was required for any work of public 
utility, he built a fine sarai and tank near the Sb&lmlmi Gate 
and had a large shave in the formation of the public gardens 
round the city. He was created a Diwan by the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment in 1865. He died in 1872. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son Diivan Bliagwdn Das, who was granted a jdgir of 
Rs. 2,585 under a son ad. dated 7th January 1874. He too was 
a Provincial Darbbri and an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore, 
took a keen interest in city matters, erected several buildings 
and was a gentleman of public and enlightened spirit; the 
honorary title of Diwan was conferred on him in 1892. Diwan 
BhagwAn Das died in 1906 and was succeeded by his son Diwan 
Raj Kumir who only survived him for three years. Diwan Raj 
Kumar’s eldest son, Diwan Krishan Kishore, who is now the 
lieao: oi the family, has succeeded to the family jdgir, property, 
title and seat in Darbdr ; he was educated at the Government 
College and was made an Honorary Magistrate for Lahore City 
in 1908. Lala Harnam Das, younger brother of Diwan Ratan 
Chand, is a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner. He is an 
Honorary Magistrate in Lahore, but resigned on account of old 
age in 1907. His son, Moti Rum, is a Tahsildar. 

Pandit Amar Nath is the leading representative of a Brah¬ 
man family whose traditions go back to the year 1244 when 
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Alla-iul-dm Masud was king of Delhi and which settled in Lahore CH I A ^ ER 
about the middle of the 18th century. The founder of the for- — 
tunes of the family was Brij Raj or Brij Lai, who was made Populatl9n - 
Pandit when Ranjit Singh rose to power and was appointed to Pandit Amar 
read and explain the sacred Sanskrit books, holding this post and Xath ' 
remaining in high favour till 1833. Pandit Madhsudan, his son, 
was also a great scholar ; he also held office at the Sikh Court and 
enjoyed valuable jdgir s. On his death in 1863 a bequest by him 
of his entire property along with the perpetual jdgir to his fourth 
son Devi Ditta Pershad was contested in the Civil Courts by the 
other heirs. Eventually by a compromise all the property with 
the exception of the jdgir revenue was divided equally among all 
the sons. Pandit Radha Kishen, eldest son of Pandit Madhsudan, 
received a grant of 2.000 acres of land in proprietary right in tah - 
sil Chunian, now known as the village of Kot Radha Kishen, as 
the reward of his personal exertions in encouraging Sanskrit 
learning and in promoting the Punjab University College move¬ 
ment. On Pandit Radha Kishan’s death Rs. 1,200 out of his 
jdgtrs were continued to his son Pandit Rishi Kesh, avIio also 
inherited his private property. Pandit Rishi Kesh, after a 
career of public utility died in 1688. His son Pandit Bansi Lai 
having died childless in 1897, his property went to his Avidows, 
and his seat in Darbar to Pandit Amar Nath (see below), the 
family jdgir being divided in three equal shares betw een (a) 

Amar Nath, ( b ) Jowala Dat Pershad, and (c) Solian Lai and 
Panna Lai, jointly, the grandsons of Bui Kishan, second son of 
Pandit M adhsiidan. Pandit Amar Nath is the only son of Pandit 
liar Kishan, who predeceased his father Pandit Madhsudan ; he 
is an Honorary Magistrate and a Provincial Darbari, with a seat 
senior to his cousin Jowala Dat Pershad, son of Devi Ditta Per¬ 
shad. 

The founder of the fortunes of this family was Sheikh 
Mohi-ud-din, who when very young attracted the attention of Nasfr-ud.di'u. 
DiAvan Moti Ram and so came to the notice of Maharaja Ran- 
jit Singh. His son Tmam-ud-din Khan Avas Governor of Kash¬ 
mir, when that province was made over to Maharaja Gulab 
Singh by the Treaty of the 16th March 1816. In 1848 when 
almost all were traitors to their Government in the Multan 
rebellion, Sheikh Imain-ud-dm remained faithful, and both he 
and the troops he raised, to the number of 2,000, behaved well 
before Multan and distinguished themselves in several actions 
with the rebels. Eor these services he subsequently received 
a life cash pension of Rs. 11,600 and his jdgir of Rs. 8,400 was 
confirmed to him. In 1857 he raised, under the orders of 
Government, two troops of cavalry for service at Delhi. He 
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CHAPTER. <}ied i n March 1859, aged 40, leaving one son Sheikh Ghuldm 
1—’ Mahbub Subhani, who was born in 1842. In 1862, at the 

population. recomin endation of the Punjab Government, the Supreme 
Khitii Bahs- Government sanctioned jdgirs of Rs. 5,600 being upheld in 
NwiMidSii perpetuity, while the remaining jdgirs with GhuUm Mahbub 
Subhdni were to lapse at his death. After living the greater 
part of his life at Lahore, where he took no part in public 
affairs, the Sheikh died at Delhi in 1903 during the Coronation 
Darbar which he was attending on the invitation of Govern¬ 
ment. He left no direct heir, as both his sons died in infancy. 
His jdgir lapsed to Government, but his cousin Sheikh Nasir- 
ud-din inherited all his private property and became the head 
of the family. Sheikh Naslr-ud-dm is a retired Extra Judicial 
Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab and was for nearly three 
years Wazir of the BaMwalpur State, a post which his father, 
Piroz-ud-din, had held before him. He received the title of 
Khan Bahadur on the 1st January 1909. 

Tho Kamu The distinctive name of the family Kamla (idiot) was applied 

family. 1 by Sardar Hari Singh Bliangi to the younger (Godli Singh) of 
two brothers, sons of a Chaudhri of Manilla la in the Lahore Dis¬ 
trict, who were fighting in his service on account of reckless but, 
as it proved, successful bravery performed by him in war. The 
living members of the family are descended from Uttam Singh, 
the elder brother, who was also a fine soldier and, after being 
handsomely rewarded with jdgirs, was in his old age appointed by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh Judge at Amritsar. The family maintains 
its military traditions, having at present three members serving in 
the 30t,h Lancers. Sardar Tara Singh, who lives at Kulla in the 
Lahore District, was for some years an. Honorary Magistrate at 
Patti and is a Divisional Darbiri; lie served like his father Sardar 
Slier Singh with great distinction in the Haideriibad contingent; 
and owns land in the Lahore District and in Oudh. Sardar 
Bagliel Singh, sou of Suoliet Singh, is an Honorary Magistrate 
and a large landowner in Oudh and is a Divisional Darb iri in this 
District, where he has acquired some land by purchase in tahsil 
Chunian. 


Sardar Sihib 
Bhfti Teja 
Singh of 
Thethar. 


The family are Sidhu Jats of tho village of Thethar in 
the Lahore tahsil. Pour brothers, the sons of Prem Singh, 
were famous fighting men lu Sikh times, the second, Shamir Singh, 
excelling in the use both of the bow and of the musket. Shamir 
Singh built the fort of Gohindgarh at Amritsar in 1808 by 
direction of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and became its warden. The 
family has remained constant to its military tradition ; since the 
annexation it has been the rule rather than the exception for the 
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members of every single one of the four branches to enter the c f^ p c TER 
Army in the service of Government. The younger members ' 
of the family continue to follow soldiering as a profession, while Poptll * tijn - 
many of the older members are now at home enjoying pensions, sar<Ur sahib 
well earned after years of hard service all over India. Of the singhof* 
latter the most prominent are Sardar S&hib Bhai Teja Singh; Thethar, 
Sardar Bahadur Janmeja Singh Resaldar Major and Sarddr 
Gopal Singli, Resaldar Major. The two first named are brothers, 
grandsons of Slier Singh, who received the title of us tad at the 
court of Ranjit Singh for his proficiency as a swordsman ; Bhai 
Teja Singh is a retired 1st grade Inspector of Police and a Pro¬ 
vincial Darbari and was for ten years native Aide-de-Camp to 
His Honour the Lieutentant-Governor of the Punjab until the 
post was abolished; Janmeja Singh, his younger brother, is a 
retired Resaldar Major of the 21st Cavalry and a Honorary 
Magistrate in Lahore ; the two brothers inherit in enqual shares 
their father’s not inconsiderable property in Rakhs Lidhar and 
Dhalla and in Mauza Thethar of the Lahore District and in the 
Lyallpur District. Gopal Singh, a retired Resaldar Major of 
the 11th Lancers, is the eldest surviving son of the late Rajendra 
Singh, a very distinguished Native Officer of the 9th Hodson’s 
Horse ; the Rasaldar Major holds the sail of Kohrian in which 
the native village of the family is situated. 

The family local name is derived from a grant of 30,000 acres Malik S4hib 
of waste land in the neighbourhood of Kasur made to its aborigi- ifMn Kasd- 
nal members by Ibrahim Khan Lodi. Tbe villages of Harike, m ‘ 

Betu and the two Nanis were founded by it, and its members 
fought on the side of the Pathan Chiefs of Kastir against the Sikhs 
until the capture of Kasur by Ranjit Singh in 1807. Khewa 
Khan, the then head of the family, received a jdgir in Mamdot, 
south of the Sutlej, whither his master has also retired, of the 
same value as the one which he had lost in Kasur. Khewa Khan’s 
son, Kliair-ud-diu Khan, served with distinction in the first 
Afghan war and during the latter part of the Sutlej War and the 
Multan outbreak fought on the side of the British. His nephew 
and adopted son, Kamal-ud-dm Khan, also served the British 
Government faithfully in five campaigns. The leading members 
of the family now are M. Sahib Khan, who lives at Betu, and M. 

Ghuhfjn Muhammad Kb an, who lives at Naul Uttar; one half of 
the family jdgir is held by the latter, and the remaining half by 
the former jointly with his three brothers. Malik Sahib Khan is a 
Divisional Darbari and was formerly a member of the local board 
at Kasur. Strain 

Sardars Jhanda Singh and Fateh Singh are the present 
representatives of a family derived from the Ndbha State in the sLgh, e 
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Malwa, whose first prominent member was SardM Dhanna Singh, 

-—' a brave and successful officer in the army of Maharaja Ran jit 
Population, Singh. The family jdgtrs to the amount of Rs. 25,000 were 
Sardars continued by the Sikh Darbar to Sardar Kirpal Singh, the grand- 
«mi'Fateh' gh father of Sardars Jhanda Singh and Patch Singh. When Raja 
singh, Sher Singh’s force rebelled at Multan in 1848 Kirpal Singh 
Maiwai. separated himself from it, and with a few sowars came into the 
camp of Major Edwardes with whom he had previously served 
in Bannu. On annexation Ms personal jdgtr of Rs. 4,000 per 
annum was confirmed to him for life, and a new jdgtr of 
Rs. 5,000 for loyalty at Multan was granted him in perpetuity. 
Sardar Kirpal Singh performed good service for Government in 
1857 and received a khillat of Rs. 500 and a sanad of approbation. 
He died in 1859; and his son Sardar Sanip Singh succeeded to a 
‘jdgtr comprising 12 estates, 4 in tahstl Lahore, 6 in Ohimian 
and 2 in Sharaqpur, which amounted in 1893 to Rs. 7,703. 
Sardar Sarup Singh died in 1904; his sons, Sardars Jhanda Singh 
and Pateli Singh were then minors and the estate was put under 
the court of wards. Tire uiqir, which under the term of the 
grant had to be reduced to Rs. 5,000 on the death of Sariip Singh, 
and the rest of the property are inherited by the Sardars in equal 
shares. Sardar Jhanda Singh, the elder, was educated at the 
Khalsa College, and Sardar Patch Singh, the younger, at the 
Aitchison College and Punjab University. The estate was 
released from the court of wards in February 1916. 

Misr Bisham- The Misr family of Lahore, of which Misr Bishambar Das is 
t, t .s \>im, present head, is of Brahman origin and came originally from 

Jhelum. Two of its members occupied the post of Treasurer to 
Ran jit Singh, one in Lahore, the other in Amritsar, but Kup Ldl 
was the more famous, having gained a great name for justice and 
equity as Governor of the Jullundur Doab under Mahiraja 
Ranjit Singh: he subsequently joined in the Multan rebellion 
and his estates were confiscated. One of his sons, Misr Sawan 
Mai, who died in 1904, served in the British Army with great 
distinction, and in recognition of his services obtained from Gov¬ 
ernment a jdgtr in four villages, which yielded him Rs. 961 a 
year. His only surviving-grandson, Misr Bishambar Das, has suc¬ 
ceeded to his jdgtr and other property. Other notable members 
of the family in,recent years were Misr Sundar Das, who was 
for two years keeper of the Privy Purse to Maharaja Dalip Singh, 
and died a Provincial Darbari in 1894 ; Misr Riim Dfis, a Pro¬ 
vincial Darbari, who died in 1892 ; and Misr Megh R2j (died 
1864), who after the Sutlej campaign was appointed Treasurer to 
the Darbar, received the title of Rli Bahadur, was Treasurer of 
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the Lahore Division from 1849 to liis death and was appointed an CI j^£ ER 

Honorary Magistrate in 1862. — 

J ° Population. 

TJiis Sidhn Jat family, which hails from the riverside vil- 
lage of Mokal in the Chunian tahsil, rose during the reign of »iiamw Das. 
Maharaja Pan jit Singh by their own strength and prowess in Tho Mokftl 
battle. The first well-known member under British rule was *'*“%■ 
Resaldnr Mana Singh, who served for three years with distinc¬ 
tion in the Banda Military Police; in 1861, when that force 
was reduced, he was made zaildar of Mokal and received a 
grant of 720 acres of waste land in Rakh Mudki of the Chunian 
tahsil. He died in 1884. Another well-known and highly 
respected man of the family was Resalddr Gudar Singh, who 
died in Mokul in 1890. The zaildari is still in the family, being 
at present held by Arjan Singh, grandson of Resaldar Mana 
Singh. The head of the family is Khan Bahidur Sardtir Abdur 
Rahman, eldest son of llasaidar Gudar Singh. The KMn 
Bahadur who, like his distant cousin Sarchir Ahmad, second son 
of Resaldar Mana Singh, became a convert to Islam, is a retired 
Deputy Collector in tlue Irrigation Department, obtained his 
title in recognition of his long and approved service of 30 years 
and his general integrity and is an Honorary Magistrate in 
Lahore where he lives and a Provincial Darbari. He owns 268 
acres of land in Mokal and other villages. Sardar Ahmad is also 
a retired Deputy Collector of the Irrigation Department and 
has 30 years’ service to his credit; he is a Divisional Darbari, 
has a large landed property in the Lahore and Hissar Districts 
and in the Chenab Canal, is the author of several Urdu books 
on agriculture as well as editor of a newspaper on the same 
subject and has written a history of the Mokal family. 

Sardar Jiwan Singh is the chief representative of the family Sardar j man 
of Sukha Singh, the first Sikh convert of the descendants of of Pai ' 
Changa, thirteenth in descent from Sandhu, the founder of the 
Sandhu Jat colony in file Manjha after their emigration from 
Ghazni in Afghanistan. Changa was an influential chaudhri 
and founded the village of Padhaua 16 miles south of Lahore 
where the family still resides. Sardar JoAvala Singh, son of 
Sard&r Mit Singh, avIio was the son of Sukha Singh, was very 
eminent at the beginning of the present century both for his 
bravery and his munificent generosity. He held very large 
jdgirs from Maharaja Ran jit Singh, but on his death in 1835 
most of these Avere resumed. No direct descendant of his now 
lives. The existing members are the descendants of Ganda Singh, 
the younger brother of Sardar Mit Singh. Sardar Jiwan Singh, 
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like his father before him, lives at Padhana, where he is Honorary 
Magistrate, having jurisdiction in 51 villages of the Kasur tabs'll. 
Th Qjagir allowances have ceased, hut the Sardar has proprietary 
rights in four villages and is in flourishing circumstances. The 
family is connected hy marriage with some of'behest houses 
in the Manjha, 

Sardar Bhola Singh of Jodhpur is a man wdio comes little 
before the public at present, but deserves mention as the son of 
Kahn Singh. Kahn Singh was the bravest and the keenest of 
the Sikh chiefs who fought against the English during the cam¬ 
paign of 1848-49; after annexation lie lost the jdgirs which he 
had received for excellent services rendered at the head of his 
Dragoon regiment under the Sikh Government, but received 
a cash pension of Its. 600 per annum. When the mutiny of 
1857 broke out Kahn Singh was one of the first chiefs selected 
by the Chief Commissioner for service before Delhi. He was 
in bad health, but nevertheless went and rendered noble service 
to the English, fighting for them until he Avas badly Avounded, 
and then engaged in procuring information and Avinning over his 
countrymen to the side of the English. In return for these 
services the Government gave him considerable jdgir grants. He 
died in June 1864 undor suspicious circumstances, and Bhola 
Singh Avas selected by the Government to succeed him in his 
jdgirs. Bhola Singh Avas Jamadar in the 11th Bengal Lancers, 
but now lives in his village of Jodhpur. 

Besides those whose family claims earn them a place in the 
“ Punjab Chiefs,” there are other prominent gentlemen residing 
in the district, Avhose distinctions deserve mention in this place. 
The Hon’ble Khan BaMdur Mian Muhammad Shaft, Bar.-at-Law, 
is an Additional member of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Muhammad Shah Din, Klian Bahadur, is 
a Judge of the Chief Court. The Hon’ble B.fi BaMdur Sir Protul 
Chandra Chaterji, Kt., C.T.E., M.A. LL.D., is a member of the 
Provincial Legislative Council representing the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity. The Hon’ble Bai BaMdur Lfila Bam Saran Das is a Provin¬ 
cial Darbdri and member of the Provincial Legislative Council 
representing the central group of Municipalities. Diwdn BaMdur 
Sir Kastur Chand, K.C I.E., is a Provincial Darbari. Bai Baha¬ 
dur Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul and Bai Bahadur Lala Ganga 
Bam, M.I.C.E., arc Commanders of the Indian Empire. The 
latter is also a member of the Victorian Order of the 4th Class 
Sardar Bahadur B. Bam Singh is a member of the same Order of 
the 5th Class. Pandit Jowala Dat Parshad is a Provincial 
Darbdri. 
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Amongst other Divisional Darbaris may be noticed Sardsr i„o. 
Raza Ali Khan, Kh'rn Bahadur Muhammad Sazawar, late of the —-* 

Postal Department, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Illahi Bakhsh of Kasiir, opu A ° n ‘ 
Rai Bahadur Lala Mohan Lai, Rai Sahib Lala Bal Mukand, Rai 0llier P rami - 
Sahib Lala Sita Ram, late Superintendent of the Punjab Gov- m t m. Eei>te " 
ernment Press, Khan Sdliib Mian Ghularn Molii-ud-dm of Bagh- 
banpura, Bhai Manohar Lai, Bhai Uttam Singh, Khan Muham¬ 
mad Shabaz Kh&n, and Khan Muhammad Bashir Ali Khan. 

(m) Seventeen out of the twenty jtiylrs, which have a value Descent of 
exceeding Rs. 250 in this district, have been gazetted under the J “ K,ra Act - 
Descent of Jdgirs Act (Punjab Act, IV of 1900), which applies 
the principle of primogeniture. The list is as follows : — 


Serial No. 

Name of present incumbent. 

Name of jdgir. 

Taksil. 

1 

S. Hardial Singh 

Bahrwal ... ,,, 

Chiinian. 

2 

S. Rashheg Singh 

Todepur ... 

Kasiir. 

3 

F. Najam-ud-di'n 

Burhdnpur 

Lahore. 

4 

Dfwfn Narendra Ndtli 

D, Baij Nath’s ... 

Do. 

5 

Dfwdn Kailas Nath 

D. Jlim Nath’s ... 

Do. 

6 

It. Fateh Singh 

Shekhupnra 

Do. 

7 

S. Gulzar Sir.gli ... ... 

Knllidnwila, District Amritsar 

Do. 

8 

D. Kishan Kishoro 

D. Rattan Chand’s 

Do. 

9 

R, Jaggat Jit Singli 

Kapdrthnla State 

Do. 

10 

B. Tara Singh 

1 


11 

11 . I’artap Singh ... ... 



12 

B, Hardial Singh 



13 

B. Gian Singh 





!• Bhai family 

Do. 

14 

B. Sundar Singh 



15 

B. D&n Singli 



16 

B. Gurdit Singli 



17 

B. Mauohar Lai 

J 



In the remaining three cases action has not yet been taken 
owing to the assignees not being of full age. 


(n) Table 16 gives the number of males and females and Non.cbmtian 
the distribution by tahsth of the urban and rural population reli s lo *>- 
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who follow each religion. The distribution of every 10, Of 0 of 
— the population over each religion is also given. The most re- 
Popuiation. mar ^ a pi e feature of those figures is the decline in the proportion 
Non-Christian of Muhammadans and the corresponding gain of Sikhs and 
religions. Christians. Too much must not be based on these statistics, as 
they must have been violently disturbed by the transference of 
the Sharaqpur tahstl , yet the Gazetteer of 1893-91 found a simi¬ 
lar rise in the number of Sikhs and Hindus at the expense of the 
Muhammadans. 

Hinduism. The most numerous sects of the Hindus in this district at 

the Census of 1911 are shown by the following figures 


Total number of Hiudua 

Males, 

Feiuales. 

180,691 

86,918 

Sanatan Dharma ... ... ... 

*81,219 

49,771 

Arya ... ... ... ($0 

5,729 

2,826 

Bilmiki 

27,041 

22,164 

L41 Begi 

12,540 

9,580 

Sinai ... 

1,013 

899 


Sanatan Dharma was the term employed to denote all fol¬ 
lowers of the orthodox Hinduism, except the religious orders. 
B ut not every professor of the Sanatan Dharma can be presumed 
to be orthodox, as tire term includes all shades of belief from the 
punctilious observance of the daily fire sacrifice to the mere be¬ 
lief in the expediency of styling oneself a Hindu. 

Amongst modern developments of deistical unorthodoxy the 
Arya Samdj movement, though in appearance small, numerically, 
is actually of the greatest importance. Broadly speaking the 
movement stands for the removal of caste and other restrictions. 
Although the numbers of the Arya movement have not increased 
very greatly, yet its influence has spread to the extent that very 
many of the orthodox Hindus are in practice not so very separate 
from the Aryas. Lahore is the centre of the movement and the 
seat of the Dayd Hand Anglo-Yedic College. The majority of the 
Hindu students of all the colleges, and a great number of the 
Government and other clerks go to swell the numbers of the 
movement. A similar society is the Brahmo Samdj, which origi¬ 
nated in Bengal, but is now well represented in Lahore, rvhere it 
possesses a first class College and High School. The Dev Samdj is 
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an off-shoot of the Brah mo Sanuij founded at Lahore in 1887. Its 
chief institutions at head-quarters are the Vikashalaya or 
academy, and a home for married women and widows. The 
Bdlmtki and Ldl Begi sects are those consisting mainly of Chuhras. 
The Sdnsis are also ranked as “ untouchables.” 


The chief sects of Sikhs are as follows : — 


Total number of Sikhy. 

Males. 

Females. 

99,518 

69,490 

Kesilhari, unspecified .. .. 

75,157 

55,741 

Kesilhftri, Hazuri ... ... 

18,920 

10,722 

Sahjdhari, unspecified ... ... 

1,949 

821 

Sahjdhari, Ndnakpanthi ... .. I 

2,511 

1,317 


Sahjdhdri are those Sikhs who were enumerated at the 
Census of 1001 as Hindus on the ground that they did not 
wear the kes and who have been included as Sikhs in 1911 owing 
to a more extensive scope of the term then adopted. Hazun 
Sikhs, the sect most numerous sect of the Resdhdri, are those 
followers of Gobind Singh who have paid a visit to Hazur Singh 
in the Deccan, where their Guru breathed his last, and there been 
initiated. TV dnakpanthis are the followers of the Guru Nanak, 
who do not keep the observances of Guru Gobind. Although the 
first Khalsa Diwan was started in Lahore, the Tat Khdlsa which, 
in the rest of the Punjab, and notably in Amritsar, is the 
largest of the Sikh sects, is only represented in this district by 
10 females. 


The chief Muhammadan divisions are as follows 


. 

Total number 

Males. 

Females. 

351,433 

474,838 

Shia 

Sunni 

Kef owners 

4,438 

342,857 

4,121 

3,089 

268,254 

3,494 
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chapter Of the Muhammadan religious societies the best known is 

_' the Anjuman-i Himdyat-i-lsldm, founded in Lahore in 1885 

population, ^ut now of pan-Indian fame. Its objects are the dissemination 
Muiiamma- of Western learning amongst Musalmans and its chief institu- 
d » n9 - tions in Lahore are the Islamia College and the Hamidia School 
of Arabic. 


Eccleaiastio 

Administra¬ 
tion and 
Clniatian 
Mi«»lon.— 
The Anglican 
Church Ad¬ 
ministration. 


(o) The area now covered by the 'Diocese of Lahore was, until 
1877, largely included in the Dioceses of Calcutta and Bombay, 
and the Diocese was founded in that year as a memorial to 
Dr. Milman, Bishop of Calcutta, who died at "Rawalpindi when 
on visitation in the Punjab. The Diocese consists of the Punjab 
and its dependencies, together with Kashmir and the North- 
West Frontier Provinces, taken from the Diocese of Calcutta ; 


Sindh, taken from the Bombay Diocese; and Baluchistan and 
the Persian Gulf coasts, including parts of Persia and Arabia. 
The present Bishop of Lahore is the Bight Reverend Henry 
Bickersteth Durrant, consecrated in 1913. His predecessors 
were the Right Reverend Thomas Valpy French, 3 877-1888, 
who resigned; the Right Reverend Henry James Matthew, 
1888-1898, who died at Lahore; and the Right Reverend George 
Alfred Lefroy, 1899-1913, ivlio was translated to the Metropolitan 
See of Calcutta. The Diocese of Lahore is administered by the 
Bishop, with the assistance of the Archdeacon of Lahore for 
English, and of the Archdeacon of Delhi for Indian, work. 
There are some 110 clergy in the Diocese, of whom rather more 
than half are Missionary clergy engaged in purely Indian work 
and about 45 are ministering to British troops and English- 


and Anglo-Indian congregations. 


The cathedral In 1874 the foundation stone of Avliat is now the Cathedral 
and chapter. Qlniroli of the Resurrection was laid by the Archdeacon of 
Calcutta, and on his appointment as Bishop of Lahore in 1887 
Dr. Valpy French pushed forward the completion of the 
building, which was consecrated on the 25th January 1887. 
The Cathedral has since then been added to and beautified, 
chiefly by the efforts of Bishop Matthew, and in 1913 the 
Western Towers were added, one being a memorial of the Lahore 
episcopate of Dr. Lefroy and the other in memory of the late 
Archdeacon Spence Gray. It is situated on the Upper Mall, 
opposite the Punjab Chief Court. The Cathedral Chapter 
consisted in 1914-15 of the Bishop of Lahore, who is also Dean 
of the Cathedral, with the Archdeacons of Lahore and Delhi, and 
four Canons ; while the Cathedral and its parish are served by a 
senior Chaplain, with a junior Chaplain as his Assistant. There 
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are two High Schools, and also two orphanages, for boys and for 
girls respectively, at Lahore, in connection with the Cathedral. 

The following are the Anglican Churches :— 

(1) The Vkitrei' of *$’. Andreis, situated on Empress Road, is the Church 
of the Railway parishes of Lahore and Mughalpura. 

(2) lloli) Trinity Church, Anlrkali, is the parish Church of the Lahore 
Church Mission. 

(:!) The C,arriton Church of •>. Mary Magdalene is situated at Lahore 
Cantonment, five miles distant from the Cathedral, and is said to be one of 
the most beautiful Churches in Northern India. It was consecrated in 1857, 
just before the outbreak of the Mutiny. 

The chief missionary agencies in the diocese of Lahore are 
the Church Missionary Society, which has colleges and schools 
at Lahore, Amritsar, Peshawar and elsewhere and centres of 
Mission work in many of the cities and villages throughout the 
Punjab, Sindh and Baluchistan ; the Cambridge University 
Mission, with its head-quarters at Delhi, where there are large 
Mission colleges and schools, and missions at Karnal, Itohtak, 
and in the Delhi District ; the Canadian Church Mission in the 
districts of Kangra and Kulu; and the N ational Missionary 
Society, which in this part of India works in connection with 
the Anglican Church, and has its head-quarters at Montgomery, 
with mission stations throughout the neighbouring districts. 
Two prominent institutions of the Church Missionary Society 
deserve special notice, viz.~ 

• (.!) $L John’s IHinnity College, fjahore .—This institution was founded 
in 1870 by the Reverend Thomas Valpy .French, at that time a missionary 
of the Clinreh Missionary Society, and afterwards first Bishop of Lahore. 
It is situated in what is still known as Mahan Singh ka Bagh, the whole of 
which was purchased with funds raised by subscription by Mr. French 
together with a grant fro n the Church Missionary Society of 10,000 rupees. 
Further additions to the site were purchased later, and the College grounds 
now cover an area of •> acres. The object of the College is to train Indian 
Christians as clergymen ai d catechists for work in North India. Students 
come to it also from Urdu-speaking centres in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. The teaching is nearly always given through the medium of 
Urdu. The staff consists of an English Principal, a Vice-Principal and an 
Indian Professor. The students do not appear for any Government ex¬ 
aminations, nor does the College receive any grant-in-aid from the Govern¬ 
ment. The English staff is paid by the Church Missionary Society, and 
the Indian Professor is paid almost entirely by endowment from the 
interest of a Bishop French Memorial Fund. Scholarships also met 
by endowment are available for a limited number of students, or the 
students arc financed by the parish which sends them. There is a large 
library of theological and oriental books for the use of the staff and students 
and playing grounds. The College Chapel was built in memory of the 

L 
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Reverend George Maxwell Gordon, a tutor of the College, who volunteered 

_ as a Chaplain in the Afghan war of 1880 and was killed when tending 

Population, a wounded soldier. Most of the Clergy and Indian workers of the Punjab 
in eonneetion with the Church Missionary Society have passed through the 
College, but, as the number resident at any one time is never large, the 
accommodation not required for Divinity students is placed at the disposal of 
other Christian students who are studying in various Arts and Medical 
Colleges in Lahore. 


Missions. 


(2) The Clarkabad Settlement .—The settlement comprises the entire 
estate of Clarkabad (so called after the . Reverend Robert Clark the lirst 
missionary of the Society in the Punjab) in the Chunian tahsil The 
Society at first only held the land, which was the property of Government, 
on lease subject to its cultivation by Christian tenants but proprietary right 
has since been granted on the same terms in half the area in 1894 and in the 
remainder in 1915. The area is about 1,797 acres; the land is all good and. 
is irrigated from the Upper Bari Doab Canal. The population is about 
1,400 Christians and a few non-Christians. The tenants pay one-fourth of the 
produce of their land to the Church Missionary Society. The Mission pays 
the laud-revenue and the tenants the charges due to the Canal authorities 
for irrigation. The income received by the Mission is spent on the upkeep 
of the village and upon the Schools and Hospital, and for the general good 
of the community. ‘Houses are built by the Mission and are rented by the 
tenants for a small sum. There are two village siies, the main one and a 
smaller one fChota Clarkabad) about 21 miles distant. There is a Church 
on both sites, the services at which are held in Punjabi, and a day school for 
boys and girls at the smaller. At Clarkabad proper the schools consist 
of a Vernacular Middle School for boys with a Boarding School for 
Christians and a Hostel for non-Christians attached ; there are over 250 
pupils now on the register, of whom less than one-tiftli arc non-Christians ; 
most of the non-Christians come from other villages and are reading in the 
Middle Department ; the Boarding School for Christian boys has over. 100 
pupils and the school has made great progress during recent years ; the 
buildings of the Day School and Boarding School have lately been 
greatly enlarged, part of the cost being defrayed by a grant from Govern¬ 
ment. There is a Primary School for girls with a Boarding House for 
Christians. There are about 60 Boarders and 70 or 80 Day Scholars. Usual¬ 
ly all the pupils are Christians. For all Christian children between the age 
of 6 and 12 education is compulsory. In connection with both the Bovs'’ and 
Girls’ Schools training classes for teachers are carried on. From Clarkabad 
mission work is also carried on in the rest of the Chunian fahst'. The dispen¬ 
sary is in charge of an Indian Christian Doctor and lias a small ward for 
in-patients. The present Missionary-in-charge is the Reverend C. M. Gough, 
M. A., with two European Assistants, one of whom is in charge of the Bishop 
Lefroy Training School for Village Preachers, and an Indian Christian 
Manager for the village. There are usually two or three European lady 
Missionaries in charge of the Girls’ School and of work among women. 


The AmeHcan Presbyterian Mission. —The Punjab Mission 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America was 
established in the year 1849 by Messrs. Newton and Pornian, 
who arrived in Lahore in that year. The staff now consists of 
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the Eevd. J. 0. E. Ewing, D.D., LL.D., and a number of mis- chapter 
sionaries with their wives and of lady missionaries. The work 1—0 
of the mission is carried on by means of a College, a High School, Population. 
Primary Schools for boys and for girls, visiting and teaching in 
zenana, two dispensaries, bazar and chapel preaching in the 
city and in villages in the district, village schools, and the super¬ 
vision and care of two churches in the city and three in the 
district. The two most important educational institutions of 
the Mission, viz., the Eorman Christian College and the Eang 
Mahal High School, are described in Chapter Til, Section I, 
Education. Three Girls’ Schools are superintended by the ladies 
of the Mission, one for Hindu girls with an enrolment of 100, 
one for Muhammadan girls with an enrolment of 75 and one for 
the children of employees of the jails with an enrolment of 18. 

The two dispensaries, at Delhi Gate and in the villaga of Wagha, 
are under the medical charge of Mrs. S. C. Das. Last year 11,381 
patients visited these two dispensaries. Eegular chapel preach¬ 
ing with the distribution and sale of Bibles and tracts is main¬ 
tained in the chapels at Lohari Gate, Delhi Gate and the Eang 
Mahal. The village work, which is oporated from Lahore, centres 
in Sharaqpur and Warburton on the one side and in Manihala 
on the other. There are organised churches at Wagha, Manihala 
and Sharaqpur, and at 51 other villages there are unorganised 
groups of Christians. The total Christian community is 4,295 ; 

374 were added during the past year. The two churches con¬ 
nected with this mission in Lahore are the Naulakha Hindustani 
Presbyterian Church and the Hira Mandi Church. 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission .—The Methodist Episcopal 
Mission began work in Lahore in February 1881. For 23 years 
the centre of work was the English Church on the corner of 
Nicholson and Mayo Eoads, but in 1904 the Mission was relieved 
of the care of the Church by the Wesleyan Methodists. The 
only institutions belonging to the Mission in Lahore are a Girls’ 

Boarding School, a Boarding School for boys, and a Training 
School for young men. The Girls’ Boarding School teaches 
according to the Government Code, and receives a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Both the Boys’ Boarding School and the 
Training School are elementary, and in both schools the pupils 
are obliged to obtain a working knowledge of the Eoman-Urdu 
before beginning the study of the Persian-Urdu character. The 
Mission staff consists of an American Missionary and his wife, 
nine Indian Missonaries with 25 other helpers and their wives, 
and an Amerioan lady missionary with her staff of Indian 
teachers. On 31st October 1914 there were enrolled in the books 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Lahore District 8,574 
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Christians. About a thousand of these belong to the servant 
community in Lahore and in the Cantonment; most of the rest 
belong to the kamtn class, chiefly Cliiihrds, among the agricul¬ 
tural community in the compact block of territory from Shah- 
dara south to Raja Jang, covering roughly the western half of 
the Lahore tahsil. It is to the latter class, whose education is 
attended with very great difficulties, that the efforts of the Mis¬ 
sion have been specially diverted in the last ten years ; its itiner¬ 
ant teachers and village preachers have taught the rudiments 
of reading to quite a number, and still others have learned some¬ 
thing in the boarding schools ; also it is not uncommon for those 
who have been tauarht to teach what they know to others. 

The Society does no distinctly missionary work in the Punj¬ 
ab, but supplies a Railway and Army Chaplain at Lahore and 
has charge of the English Church at the corner of the Nicholson 
and Mayo Roads. 

The Punjab was erected on the 18th of September 1880 
into a Vicariate Apostolic distinct from that of Hindustan. 
Dr. P. Tosi was appointed Bishop and Vicar Apostolic of the 
Punjab. Under the Hierarchy proclaimed in 1886 the portion 
of the Punjab which extends northward from the River Sutlej 
to the River Jhelum was constituted into a separate Diocese 
Suffragan of the Metropolitan See of Agra. The first Bishop of 
the new Diocese of Lahore was Dr. Symphorian Mouard, 0. C. 
When in 1910 the new Archdiocese of Simla was created, the 
Diocese of Lahore became on the 22nd of May 1913 a Suffragan 
See to the Metropolitan See of Simla. The present Bishop of 
Lahore, the fourth by succession, is Dr. E. A. Oestermans, O. C., 
consecrated on the 29th of June 1905. 

The following is a list of Roman Catholic churches in Lahore 
and Cantonments ; all are in charge of priests under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Lahore :— 

(1) The Cathedral of the Saered Heart,—Lawrence Road. 

(2) Church of St. Anthony (Railway Church),—Empress Road. 

(3) Church of the Immaculate Conception,— Katcheri Road. 

(4) St. Joseph's Church,—Thornton Road. 

(5) St. Joseph's Church,—Lahore Cantonments. 

There are no Roman Catholic Mission Stations in the Lahore 
District. The Eranciscan Nuns have the supervision of the 
Punjab Female Lunatic Asylum. The following is a list of 
schools :— 

(1) St. Anthony's High School for European and Eurasian Boys. 

Management : Brothers of St. Patrick,—Lawrence Road. 
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(2) St. Francis' Primary School for Catholic Native boys,— Kateheri CHAPTER 

Road. I.—C. 

(d) Convent of Jesus and Mary and hoarding- school for European and Population. 

Eurasian girls—Durand Road. _ 

(4) School of the Sacred Heart for Farsi, Hindu and Muhammadan Marions “ d 

gjrls, — Thornton Road. Management: Sisters of Charity. 

(5) St. Joseph's Orphanage for Catholic Native girls,—Thornton Road 

Management: Sisters of Charity. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society .—The British and Societies for 
Foreign Bible Society (Punjab Auxiliary) has a resident Secre- 
thry in Lahore, and a central depository in Anarkali Street, knowledge. 
This Society, which stands for no particular sect or denomina¬ 
tion, was established in Lahore in 1863 and from a very small begin¬ 
ning has grown to controlling work from Delhi to Peshawar and 
from Karachi to the Northern Frontier. Its object is to print 
and circulate without note or comment translations of the Holy 
Scriptures in all the languages of the world, thus giving all 
the races of mankind opportunity for their study. Tn 1913 the 
present Society (established in Lahore in 1804) published and 
circulated over ten million copies of the Scriptures in no fewer 
than IfiO languages ; of these the circulation of the Punjab Auxi¬ 
liary accounted for over 92,000 in 37 languages. The practice 
of the Bible Society is to sell Scriptures and not to give them 
away, believing that what a man pays something for he will 
prize the more; yet to meet the need of even the very 
poorest, Scriptures arc sold in nearly every case at much below 
their cost of production. Colporteurs and Bible-women em¬ 
ployed by the Society are now to be found in every part af 
the Punjab, and the Society claims to aid the work of every 
Christian Missionary organisation in the spread of the Gospel 
and moreover often to reach people to whom no missionary lias 
ever been sent. 

The Punjab Religious Booh Society. —The Punjab Religious 
Book Society was established in 1863 and up to 1907 was car¬ 
ried in connection with the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

On its severance from the Bible Society it was incorporated 
under Section 26 of Indian Companies Act, 1882, as a wholly 
independent institution. The main object of the Society is 
declared by it to be to publish and supply the public with 
such religious hooks and tracts in various languages as shall 
be calculated to promote godliness, All subscriptions and dona¬ 
tions, together with profits arising from the Society’s business 
as Book-sellers and Stationers, are devoted to the publication of 
vernacular literature. Up to date some 1,600 various books and 
tracts have been issued and many of the Society’s publications 
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have been recommended for schools and libraries by the Edu¬ 
cational Department. The central depot is in the Anarkali 
Bazar. An annual grant-in-aid is received from the Religious 
Tract Society, London. 

The Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge — 
Vernacular Literature Society .—The Society for the propagation 
of Christian Knowledge carries on its business of producing 
works in the vernacular through the Vernacular Literature 
Society. The latter society is mainly concerned with the pro¬ 
duction of literature in connection with the Church of England, 
and carries on its hook business through the agency of the 
Punjab Religious Book Society. 

The Salvation Army, founded in London in 1865 by the 
late William Booth, started its work in India in 1882 under 
Commissioner Booth Tucker, who, together with Mrs. Booth 
Tucker, still exercises general supervision over its work. The 
Brigade head-quarters for the Punjab are on Eero/,epore Road, 
Lahore, where there is a Training Home for Punjabi workers 
together with Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Schools, at which 
education according to the Government curriculum is given. 
On Jail Road there is a Settlement .known as l< Danepur, ” 
where released prisoners from the Borstal Jail are received and 
cared for, and there are also some members of the Sand tribe. 
The inmates are given employment in a Dairy and in cultivating 
the 25 acres of land attached to the Settlement as well as in the 
Government Gardens. There is also a Settlement for Criminal 
Tribes in the Changa Mdnga Forest, where they are employed 
in cutting trees and in rearing silkworms. In the Industrial 
School part of the day is devoted to weaving on the Salvation 
Army Automatic Loom for hoys and to sewing and drawn 
thread work for the girls. There are now 318 members in 11 
towns and villages of the Lahore District, and the staff consists 
of 59sofficcrs and employes. 

(p) The principal occupations of the district for males and 
females are shown in Table 17 of the statistical volume. The 
numbers of actual workers and of dependants are differentiated 
for each occupation. In Table XV of the 1911 Census Report 
the figures for over 150 different classes of occupations are given. 
.The most important occupations in the district are pasture and 
agriculture, domestic service, industries of the dress and toilet, 
transport by rail, textile industries, begging and prostitution, 
and miscellaneous trade. 


food. 


(q) The staple foods of the city people are wheat, rice 
and pulses ; the other inferior grains are not much consumed. 
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Vegetables and green food are used, and English vegetables are CHaptex 
eaten to an increasing extent. Elesh is eaten daily by M uham- 
uiadans and Sikhs. The wheat eaten is usually ground and Populatlon - 
kneaded in water, and made into round cakes or chapdUs, which Rood* 
are then baked on an iron plate placed on the live hearth. Puls¬ 
es and vegetables are cooked, salt, spices and clarified butter being 
added to give them a relish. The clue! meals are at 10 or 11 
o’clock, in the morning, and at night, but in the city those who 
have to go to office every day are forced to put their morning meal 
earlier. The ordinary food of tin; villagers consists of the cakes 
made of wheat, gram or barley in the hot weather, and of 
maize or jawdr varied with wheat occasionally in the winter. 

The morning cakes are usually eaten with tassi or butter milk, 
and sag of rape or grain leaves. The evening meal is eaten with 
dal of mash, moth and gram in the summer and khichri of rice 
and moth in the cold weather. Glti and gur mixed are eaten 
on festivals and during the rabi harvesting to sustain the body 
against fatigue. The staple food of the ordinary cultivator is 
wheat if possible, otherwise gram in summer, and maize or jawdr 
in the winter. Jawdr is the staple food of all the poorer classes. 

Ai ost Musalmans eat meat occasionally. Sometimes the culti¬ 
vator goes out to work on an empty stomach, sometimes he eats 
the remains of last evening’s meal with a draught of buttermilk. 
Similarly the remains of the morning meal are often the light 
afternoon repast which in the city consists of a few tolas of 
sweetmeats or fruit. The morning meal is usually taken to the 
cultivator by his wife or children. liajputs and Dogars, however, 
whose women are not supposed to go out into the fields by them¬ 
selves, have to waste time by coining hack to the village.' Those 
who drink the country spirit generally take a little before their 
evening meal as an appetiser, and more during and after dinner. 

(r) In the city there are two styles of dress, one the semi- Men’s dress. 
European affected principally by those who are classed as educat¬ 
ed, and the other the native style which is still followed by 
traders and by the t; non-educated ” classes The European style 
consists generally of a shirt and collar, without a tie for the 
most part; trousers below, a long light coat above opened at the 
chest and buttoned lower down, but behind like a frock coat; 
the head covering is generally an ordinary pagri over a Turkish 
fez, Babu cap, or Afghan peaked cap. Socks are worn and 
“ English ” shoes or boots. The native or trading style is a shirt 
without any collar known as as /curia covered by a waistcoat r 
karii and on the legs a loose loin cloth or tight trousers. Over ihc 
body again is worn a kind of long robe'by those who can afford : , 
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Native shoes are worn anti sometimes socks, anti among the* 
younger men sock -suspenders are frequently affected, which in 
combination with the loose loin cloth present to European eyes 
a somewhat quaint spectacle. 

Out in the village dress is simple in the extreme. Muham¬ 
madans wear a kuria with a tuhbancl or sheet round the legs, 
sdfa (big turban) and a doputta (cloth thrown round the should¬ 
ers). Hindus wear a dhoti or loin cloth instead of the lahband, 
Sikhs used to wear the kachh or loose shorts with a small pagri , 
but now* they use a large turban, sd/a and tight pdjdmds. In 
fact pdjdmds, or loose trousers, and coats are beginning to be 
worn by many people. Eormerly some sort of a quilted cover¬ 
ing was worn in the winter, or even merely a big unbleached 
cotton cloak wrapped over the head, but now woollen coats of 
the English style arc worn by those who can afford them. 

Women’s clothes have generally more colour in them, es¬ 
pecially reds and yellows. One of the most important articles of 
clothing is the cloth ( ehddar) wrapped round the head, without 
which it is considered indecenr to appear in public. This is used 
to cover the face when the woman sees some male relative she 
knows. Often it takes the shape of a phuUdri, or silk embroidered 
shawl, but these are gradually being replaced by the English- 
made cotton wraps. Another head-covering is the sdhri, which is 
wraped round the body, over the hips as w ell as round the head. 
On the body is worn a turta, and below either prijamds, wide 
at the hips, and tight' round t he ankles, or a ghagra or petticoat, 
or both. The shoes arc always of the native pattern, and socks 
or stockings are not worn. 

Hindu women, unless widowed, are generally loaded with 
as much jewellery as their husbands can all'ord, which take the 
form of gold or silver ear-rings, nook-bands, bracelets and anklets. 
Men do not usually wear ornaments, except when, having saved 
some money, they wear it round the nocks in the form of a string 
of gold moJiurs. A pensioned sepoy is usually very proud of his 
medals, and if he appears at kachheri or visits a touring officer, 
ho never fails to wear them and expects some notice to be taken 
of them. 

(s) In the city of Lahore itself many of the houses are 
lofty and to all appearance well built from the outside, but inside 
they are usually much cramped for space and ill-ventilated. 
They generally consist of three or four storeys built of 
burnt brick laid in mortar. Not many have even a courtyard 
in front. On the basement floor is a small dark room, in which 
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tlie women of the house spend most of their day, spinning, clean- chapter 
ing cotton or working with their needles. Next to this room is 1 - °: 
a small cell, perhaps five or six feet square, in which the grain 
is ground for cooking. On the floor above is a small room used Dwellings, 
as a kitchen, from which perhaps a window opens out into the 
narrow alley outside or a skylight lets in light from above. Ad¬ 
joining it are two small rooms, of which one is used as a general 
store-room and the other as a depository for the family valuables. 

The third floor generally has three sleeping rooms, all very small 
and ill-ventilated and hemmed in on three sides at least by the 
walls of the adjoining houses. In these also property may be 
stored and, if necessary, food is cooked. The fourth floor con¬ 
tains but one small room at the back, the remainder being an 
open space in front, in a corner of which is a very small latrine. 

This space is used for sleeping. The houses which are added on 
the outskirts of the city usually approximate more to the type 
of European bungalow, and are often surrounded by gardens. 

These are naturally only inhabited by the rich classes, who, 
when they can afford it, think it better boldly to move out into 
the Civil Station. The ordinary agriculturist’s house is usually 
made of large clods of caked mud taken from the bottom of a 
pond, or of sun dried bricks. However there are few villages 
that do not own one or two masonry or paklca brick houses, the 
increasing prosperity of the zamindar being marked by the 
growth of such houses over the district. The house is generally 
built narrow to avoid expense in wood, which is more costly in 
proportion to the length of beam. The roof is flat, being made 
of mud laid over beams and joists of roughly hewn timber. Most 
of the houses have only one storey, and access to the roof is pro¬ 
vided by a flight of mud steps or a wooden ladder ; sometimes 
a small upper chamber is constructed on the roof. Inside the 
house below there are probably two or three partitions in which 
different members of the family can sleep ; the furniture consists 
of a few bedsteads, reed-stools and spinning wheels for the women. 

In the wall there are one or two cup-boards for clothes, vessels 
and other household stuff, and in one corner .stands a large 
barrel-shaped receptacle of mud in which the family supplies of 
grain are kept. Outside the house in front there may be a 
verandah consisting of a light mud roof supported on more or 
less rough standing posts. In one corner is the family cooking 
place sometimes partly sheltered from sun and rain. Close by 
is probably another grain bin. On one or two sides of the en¬ 
closure are the cattle standings, often with mud troughs construct¬ 
ed for them. Here the women spend most of their day, and 
here the cattle are tied up at night, unless a separate cattle 
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enclosure has been provided near the house. The poorer olasses 
often live in reed-huts, and some nomadic tribes merely carry 
with them temporary portable shelters of cloth or reed screens. 

The Jat houses, whether in the Man]ha or the Hithdr, can 
usually be recognised by the regularity of the building observed 
in their structure and walls, while Dogars and ArAins exhibit no 
uniformity either in height or arrangement. 

Almost every village has its guest house, which combines 
the functions of meeting-place and inn. Amongst the Hindus 
it is called the dharmsala, and is in charge of a sddhu ; amongst 
the Muhammadans it is kept by a qdzi and known as a takia. 
There is usually also a mosque, and in some villages a thdkar- 
dtcdra, in which little images are worshipped by the Hindus- 
Dharmsalas are the best kept, and are usually well-built. In 
large Sikh villages the landowners usually make a grant for their 
up-keep. Takias are less pretentious, but are usually surrounded 
by a small grove of shady trees. They are places of frequent 
resort both for the villagers and passers-by, who can always get 
a smoke there from the small fire which is kept burning for that 
purpose. 

(t) Muhammadans like Christians bury their dead. The 
body is first washed and clothed, and, if the family is well off, 
put in a coffin, aud then carried to the burial ground, where after 
prayer has been offered up, it is interred. On the day of the 
death the membors of family may not cook in the house but are 
fed by, their friends. All the relations are supposed to visit the 
family and offer their condolences, while for seven days the 
women of the house and the neighbours are gathered together 
and weep. Generally on the seventh day, the ceremony of kul is 
performed. Passages from the Qonin are read aloud by the 
Mullah, and some presents of money or food are given to the 
menials. On the fortieth day the rites are repeated ; sweetmeats 
are distributed and where the family is well-to-do clothes are 
given to the women relatives. 

Hindus burn the bodies of their dead ; the bones and ashes 
are collected and taken home. If the family is well-to-do the 
relics are sent on the fourth day to the Ganges. If the mourners 
are poor, they keep the relics witli them till they or some friends 
are going on a pilgrimage to Hardwar and can take them with 
them. If the deceased is an old man, they wrap his body in a 
fine coloured cloth as well as the white shroud, and ring bells 
and scatter over the body sweets and dates, which are taken by 
the menials. For thirteen days the members of the family and 
near relations are considered impure, and no one eats in thei r 
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house. After this period, the pollution is cleansed, and rice-balls j_ 

are offered to the dead through the Brahmans. After six months — 

abed with bedding, new clothes and cooking utensils are given to op _ on * 

the parohit : the rich give ornaments and cows also. After one Hindu*, 
year a cow is fed. After a period of at least three years the 
Brahmans are again fed for the comforting of the soul of the 
deceased. 

Sikhs and Aryas do not observe these rites. The body is Sikh*, 
burnt, and the bones and ashes collected in an urn or other 
vessel, and thrown into the river. If there is no river conveni¬ 
ently near, a canal, tank, or pool serves the purpose. 

(u) The daily round of the cultivator, and his women- Amusement* 
folk, and even that of the trading classes of the city does not leave and 
a great deal of leisure for amusement. The day is begun by 
ablutions and prayor at the mosque by the Musalman, and by 
his bathing and pitja by the Hindu, but after that the daily tasks 
occupy both men and women till the evening. Then it : s that 
any amusement takes place, chiefly amongst the younger members 
of the community. Native games and sports were formerly very 
numerous, but now have been gradually superseded by those of 
European introduction. Cricket has almost become the national 
pastime of India, but hockey has recently become a formidable 
rival, being more suited to the native qualities of quickness, 
nimbleness, and trueness of eye than football, which is never¬ 
theless often played by the student class. Gymnastic exercises 
and tennis are also largely indulged in, and in the villages the 
Sikh Jats go in extensively for athletics. Of native amusements 
wrestling is practised almost as an art; the Lahore wrestlers 
have in the past been famous all over India. Bird and ram fighting 
are also popular amusements. Childrens’ games are countless, 
the best-known being kill thipa, karanga, gedian and tliappa. 

Kill thipa is played with flat circular desks about 2-| inches in 
diameter and half an inch thick, which are aimed at a brick. 

There are various complicated rules, one of which is that the 
loser must carry all the other boys on his back. Karanga is 
played on trees, one boy having to catch one of the rest without 
alighting on the ground. Oedidn is played with small pieces of 
wood, the boy who drives his first across a line drawn on the 
ground is the winner, and carries off the other boys’ piece of wood. 

Thappa resembles “ fox and goose,” ghorghunda is hide and seek 
and ghori tapan leap frog. Tops of clay are used, and kite flying 
is an amusement in which marvellous skill is displayed.. Girls 
play with dolls, or gudidn patola, the game generally taking the 
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form of a marriage between a male and female dolls or a lamen¬ 
tation for the death of a doll. 

The chief fairs and festivals of this district are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

The Bhadar Kdli fair at Niazbeg in honour of the Hindu 
goddess Bhadar Kali Devi, who is supposed to be potent for good 
or evil. Her temple is at Niazbeg. The fair is held in the 
month of Jeth> between the middle of May and the middle of 
.Tune. Persons of all classes come from Lahore City, but the 
villagers who frequent it arc principally Sikhs from Lahore and 
Amritsar District. The attendance usually runs in several tens 
of thousands. 

The Basant Jen Mela is held in January at the tomb of Tlaqi- 
qat Bdi, near the village of Kot Khwaja Said, three miles from 
Lahore. The fair is held at the time of the blooming of the 
mustard seed, and its frequenters wear yellow pagris or mustard 
seed in their turbans. 

The Chardghan led Mela is held at the Shaldmar Gardens on 
the last Saturday and Sunday in March. Originally it was a 
religious pilgrimage to the tomb of l/ddho Lai Hussain at Bngh- 
bdnpura, but as the fair became more popular it was moved to 
the gardens. All classes of males attend, but not the better classes 
of Avomen. A horse fair is held during the three days preceding 
the great fair day. 

The Bdm Thamman fair is held in the village of Thamvian, 
near Kasur, in April on the Hindu festival of Baisdkhi. The 
railway has shorn it of most of its former importance as people 
now prefer to visit the more important Baisalchi festival at 
Amritsar. 

Id-ul-Znhd is held on the tenth of the Arabic month of 
Zi’l Hij in commemoration of Abraham’s sacrifice of his son 
Ismail. A cow, sheep, goat or camel is sacrificed by all good 
Musalmans who eat some, and give away the rest in alms. Id- 
ul-Fitr is the festival of breaking the fast that has been observed 
throughout the month of Barman, Prayers are offered at the 
Shdhi and other mosques in the morning; and in the evening a fair 
is held at the tomb of Shah Abdul Mu’dli outside the Moo.hi 
Gate. 

The Qadamon M Mela is held in February outside the Delhi, 
Lahori and Shahalmi Gates of the City. 

Guru Arjan’s fair is a fair of fairly recent date held by the 
Sikhs in May at the tomb of the Guru near the Fort. ’ 
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The Dasehra is a Hindu festival held generally in October, Ci j^ ER 
and lasts about ten days. It commemorates the victory of Ram Population. 
Chandar, R/vja of Oudh, over his rival Rawan, who had played 
Paris to his Menelaus. The first nine days are devoted to general festivals, 
holiday making and the people are kept amused by pictures of 
the hero’s life, his hardships and his early skirmishes with Rawan. 

On the tenth day all the Hindu population of Lahore assemble 
on the parade ground to the north of Port to witness a celebra¬ 
tion of the last great battle. Rawan being defeated, his effigy 
is burnt amidst a grand display of fireworks, after which the 
people disperse. 

The Muharram festival begins on the first of the Muhammadan 
month of that name. It commemorates the massacre of Imams 
Hussain and Hassan, sons of Ali. On the 7th of the month the 
eleven Mehdis , which commemorates Hussain’s marriage, are 
carried about the city, and on the 10th the Ta’zias, some two 
hundred in number, make the rounds of the principal streets. 

The Ta’zias of Lahore are noted for their splendour. The 
Karbala to which they are taken for burial is outside the city 
near the old Ravi. The festival is purely Muhammadan, but 
plenty of Hindus collect to see it. It has often been the occasion 
of fights between Hindus and Muhammadans, and also between 
Sunnis and Shi’as. 

(v) None of the names or titles used in the district are Names ami 
peculiar to it. The Sikh method of choosing a name, though t,tles- 
common to all the Sikh districts, seems perhaps worthy of men¬ 
tion. It is chosen by opening the Granth Sahib at random and 
taking the first letter of the first verse upon the page. If the 
page begins in the middle of a verse, the first letter of that verse 
is taken and the child’s name must begin with the same letter. 
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Section A.—Agriculture. 

(a) The area of the district is divided as follows :— 

Per cent. 

Cultivated ... ... ... 69 

Culturable waste ... ... ... 17 

Government forests ... ... 4 

Other unculturable waste ... ... 10 

The land under cultivation was classified as follows at the 
recent settlement, vis.— 

(1) Chdhi. —All land watered regularly either from wells or 

from lifts other than lifts erected on the Lahore city 
drainage system. In ease of doubt, if the land is 
shown by the khasra girddivari to have been so irri¬ 
gated in' two or more out of the last eight harvests, 
it will he recorded as chdhi, provided that such land 
does not come within the definition of chahi-nahi i. 

(2) Nahri .—Land regularly watered by any of the pe¬ 

rennial or inundation canals of the district, in 
two or more out of the last eight harvests, provided 
that such land does not come within the definition of 
chahi-nahri. 

(3) Chahi-nahri.— Land regularly li.e. in two or more of 

the last eight harvests) watered both by a perennial 
or inundation canal and by a well in the same har¬ 
vest. 

(4) AH.—Land regularly watered by lifts on the City 

Drainage, Lahore Circle only. 

(5 Sailab .—Land usually flooded by the Ravi or Sutlej or 
its branches, or land near the river which is always 
moist. 

(6) Bdrdni .—All cultivation not included in the above 
classes. 

The district being uniformly alluvial, the conditions of 
agriculture are little affected by geological considerations and 
depend almost entirely upon the conformation of the surface. 
Natural soil distinctions, though recognised by agriculturist (see 
below), are unimportant ; cultivation which relies on rain alone is 
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impossibly precarious and the capacity of the land almost entirely 
depends on its upland or lowland situation and its adaptability 
to artificial irrigation. The principal soils, under their local 
names, are as follows :— 

llohi —Is the name given not only to the main drainage 
channels of the district, such as the Hudiara, but to the low-lying 
land in which they run. The soil in these channels is stiff, con¬ 
taining little sand. Tt is fertile under irrigation and in a year of 
sufficient rainfall produces good crops without artificial irrigation. 
Otherwise the soil remains very dry and hard. Generally it 
is considered an advantage to have some of this Rohi land within 
an estate, but unless the slope of the channel is very gradual 
an untimely flood after the crops are sown causes the cultivators 
considerable loss. 

Kallardthi.—This is land impregnated with knllar or saline 
matter, but not sufficiently so to be completely unfertile. 

Maira. —A loam of varying density and colour according to 
the proportion of sand mixed with it: found principally in the 
M&njha, where it is in parts inclined to be gritty, but as a rule is 
a clean dry soil. 

Tibia. —A weak soil in which sand and grit predominate 
enough to prevent clods forming under the action of moisture. 
It is only fit for tho inferior pulses. 

Doshdhi. —Intermediate between Maira and Tibia, often 
consisting of good fertile land covered by a slight coating of sand. 
This, though never bearing abundantly, is regarded as a very safe 
soil for dry cultivation. It bears best under regular and rnoder- 
rate rain. Its upper surface closely resembles that of Tibba, and 
it is often called Tibba by the people who wish to belittle it 
with a view to the coining assessment. This soil is hardly found 
except in the eastern portion of the Kasur Mrinjha. 

Gasra. —A soft grey alluvial loam found in the river tracts. 
Sometimes the term is also used of sandy Maira. Gasra is easy to 
work and fairly fertile. 

'ukkand. -A hard alluvial soil just tho opposite of Gasra. 
The term is used to denote land of a dark colour which splits into 
fissures when drying after irrigation, it usually has a substratum 
of pure sand not far below : provided the sand is not too near, 
Sukkand bears well if properly cultivated, but it requires plenty 
of irrigation and heavy plough cattle. On this account it is no; 
so well liked by the people as Gasra. 
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Sterile soils .—The two best terms are Bakkar and Hollar, 
The former is a bad sandy land in river tracts fit for growing 
nothing but sirkdna (thatch reed), but sometimes the people 
when they wish to disparage their cultivated land even talk of 
it as Bakkar. 

The worst kind of kallar is found along the river bank, 
where the only indication of its presence is the absence of all 
vegetation. The commoner and milder form is seen in the west 
Minjha along the Ravi bank where in places a thick crust of 
reh forms, 

( b) Sowing is done either by drill (puri) or broadcast (chha- 
tah). The latter is the favourite method for AVlieat, though late 
sowings are usually broadcast. Gram is generally sown by 
drill, but considerable wadh watar sowings are now made broad¬ 
cast. When the seed is very small it is sometimes mixed with 
earth before being sown, as otherwise it would be difficult to 
distribute it evenly : cotton seeds are smeared together to pre¬ 
vent them from sticking together. Some crops are grown from 
seedings ( 'paniri ) raised in nurseries, such as tobacco, chillies, 
onions, and rice generally. 

The general name for plough in this district is hal, but the 
people recognise the distinction between the hal plough and 
the munna plough here as in other districts. The latter is the 
heavier kind of the two and is used chiefly in the Mfinjha tract, 
the hal being reserved for the lowlands. They are both made 
almost entirely of wood, the ploughshare being the only solid 
iron ; but the joints of wood are strengthened with iron fasten¬ 
ings. Altogether the hal has about three sers of iron in it and 
the munna somewhat more. The munna makes a deeper and 
broader furrow than the hal and requires heavier oxen. This 
perhaps is the chief reason why it is confined chiefly to the 
M<$njha, where alone in this district heavy oxen arc to be found. 
The hal %oes in the soil about 3 inches the first time of plough¬ 
ing, 5 indies the second, and 7 or 8 inches the third. A munna 
plough may go deeper. The people recognise the value of deep 
ploughing, but say they cannot afford the cattle. A plough can 
do 4 to 5 kanals a day on “the first ploughing and three kandls on 
the second. When the land has been ploughed once, the second 
time it is ploughed crossways. 

The field may be ploughed in sections up and down or in 
the case of drill sowing in narrowing circles, beginning round the 
edge of the field. If the cultivators can manage it three or 
four ploughs work at a time, each following the other, but in a 
different furrow. They recognise the value of frequent plough- 
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mg and of having all the soil exposed to the air turn and turn 
about, but they do not often find leisure either to plough the •— 

land as often as they should or to begin ploughing early enough A « r, ^|^ rc • 
in the season to give the soil a fair chance. No ploughing is Houghing, 
done unless the ground has been first moistened by rain or 
by artificial irrigation. The former does not always come, and 
the cultivators cannot find leisuve for the latter. At the end 
just before sowing they are rushed for time and scamp the 
ploughing to the future detriment of the crop. 

After ploughing the land is usually smoothed down with a Roiling, 
heavy squared beam called sohdga, dragged by one or two pairs 
of bullocks, the drivers of which stand on the beam. This is 
partly to break clods and pulverise the soil and partly to con¬ 
solidate the surface with a view to the retention of the moisture 
in the soil. Generally in irrigated land for all crops but gram, 
each ploughing is followed by a rolling with the sohdga. Un¬ 
irrigated land should always be rolled as soon as it is ploughed, 
otherwise the moisture (watar), on the strength of which the 
ploughing was done, will be lost to the soil: and the seed when 
sown will not germinate. Neglect to carry out this precaution 
results in much of the field sown lying completely bare for the 
rest of the season. As a matter of practice rolling is, as a rule, 
done once or twice in land under preparation for rabi sowings ex¬ 
cept river Hooded land which is seldom rolled for any crop but 
wheat. But unirrigated land intended for autumn sowings 
other than cotton is seldom rolled for want of leisure; tho 
ploughing even on such land is v$ry restricted. Tho summer 
rains on which such dry cultivation depends last a short time 
only, and the chief object is to get in the seed as early as possible 
after the rainy season has begun. For dry cotton sowings the 
land is often ploughed first as early as February or even 
January, and consequently a rolling to follow is indispensable if 
the soil is to be kept moist. After the sowings are done, the 
land may be ploughed and rolled once more to cover over and 
press down the seed. 

The last operation of all while the seed is still under the Forming 
ground is to divide the land for greater convenience of irrigation **'**■«#. 
into small Hydros, by means of ridges of earth raised by two men 
working at the instrument known as the jandra, which is a 
large wooden rake: one man holds the handle and the other 
pulls a string attached to the handle at its lower end where it 
joins the rake. These Hydras are never more than one-eighth or 
one-tenth of an acre, and often are much less. 
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Weeding (known as godi-choki ) is carried out more or less 
carefully on well lands for the autumn crops, especially when 
the cultivators are ArAins, Kambohs or Lab&nas. Wheat is never 
weeded notwithstanding the rapid growth of the onion weed 
knoAvn as phugdt or piydzi. The weeding instrument in use is 
the airiba or trowel: under special conditions weeding is some¬ 
times done by running a light plough between the rows of 
sugarcane or maize or cotton. The crops which are most weed¬ 
ed in this district are sugarcane, chillies and maize. It is excep¬ 
tional for Aveeding to be done on any soil but that under Avell 
irrigation. It is of course equally necessary and sometimes 
more so on canal-irrigated land, but the cultivators do not seem 
able to find the time or energy. River flooded land requires 
more weeding than any other, to get rid of the thistles that 
spring up after plougliings and choke the rising crop : there, hoAV- 
eA r er, Aveeding is seldom or never done. 

Canal-irrigated land does not receive as much manure as 
the well lands. The village stocks of manure are generally used 
to the full, but the well-irrigated lands always some first. Kallar 
is sometimes used as a top-dressing, but only for valuable lands 
near Lahore. More commonly sites which produce it are loosed 
to contractors for the manufacture of saltpetre. Lands under 
river action are never manured, partly owing to the alluvial 
deposit, partly because the manure Avould be sAvept aAvay by 
the floods. Bardni lands, too, are not manured. 

Naturally the area manured depends upon the means of 
the cultivator, the cattle he possesses and the amount of manure 
he can obtain from the sweepings of his house. The principal 
manure is that of the farm yard, but as the droppings of 
cattle are largely needed for fuel, the fields do not get all 
these : also in well-irrigated tracts the cattle are very poorly 
fed for most of the year, so that the supply at the best 
would be small compared with the amount of live-stock. The 
manure available for cultivation is collected in heaps outside 
the village settlement. Each shareholder knows his oavu heap. 
Every morning the cattle droppings, not appropriated to make 
fuel cakes, are carried out Avith the other house sweepings and 
refuse litter, and throAvn on to the house heap. The refuse of 
non-proprietors’ houses is either collected in a common heap 
which is divided among the shareholders at intervals, or if the 
non-proprietors have been divided off among different proprie¬ 
tors, they put tlieir refuse on the heaps of their respective 
patrons. Little care, however, is exercised in collecting manure 
and much more might be accumulated if the people Avould pay 
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a little more attention to the cleanliness of their homes, of the chapter 
village street-ways, and the vicinity of their homesteads. 

Leaves are not swept up and rags of all sorts disfigure the Awioultim. 
ground. Bones are allowed to be taken off by sweepers for the Manuring, 
mere trouble of collecting them : the sweepers make a fair profit 
by selling them for export to bone dealers at Lahore. Large 
cart loads of these may often be seen making their way to the city. 

Prom the manure heaps round the village, manure is cart¬ 
ed to the land as it is required'. Also there are contributions 
usually collected at the wells where the working cattle stand 
for a good part of the year. The crop which is always heavily 
manured is maize, and on the manure laid down for it a second 
crop, usually fodder but sometimes wheat, follows the maize. 

Cane, chillies, tobacco aud all sorts of vegetables other than 
melons only do well in manured land. Rice sometimes requires 
manure if the soil is hard and stiff. Wheat is never manured 
in this district and cotton seldom. The early haru chart should 
have some manure : other jaiodr wants none. The fields close 
to the homestead are fertilised naturally by the visits of the 
population, and if the land so benefitted is under cultivation, 
it is known as niain or gor s land. Sometimes, however, the 
breezy expanse of the village common is preferred for operations 
of nature, and that is nearly always waste land. The manure 
described above is thrown down on the land in amounts varying 
from forty to one hundred maunds an acre as far as one can 
judge from the the different accounts given, and it is then 
ploughed into the soil. Another method of manuring is by 
throwing topdressing over the crops when they are about a foot 
high. The dressing consists either of pulverised manure or of 
kallar. Tobacco and sugarcane, and if the cultivation is very 
good such as is found in Arain villages near Lahore, cotton and 
wheat are treated in this way. 

The proportion of the land which is manured appears 
to be about 10 per cent. All irrigated maize, all land under 
tobacco, sugarcane, chillies, vegetables, some cotton and about 
5 per cent, of the wheat is manured. This gives, very roughly, 
the following figures :— 


Maize 
Sugarcane 
Vegetables, &c. 
Wheat 

Cotton, rice, &o. 


... 3 per cent, of the whole area. 



99 

» 

99 

91 

9 ) 

9 3 

9 ) 

99 

99 

)) 

99 

99 


99 


99 » 


Total 


10 
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chapter Manure is carried from the village to the fields or from one 

village to another in carts (gaddi). Carts are also used for 

Agnleuitor* ^he carriage of grain ; for this purpose, however, donkeys too 

Oart«. are used and, more rarely, camels; the former carrying from 
to 2, the latter from 6 to 8 maunds. The village cart 
consists of a triangular framework on wheels, the framework 
being about twelve feet long and four feet broad behind, but 
tapering to a point in front. This is the important part of 
the cart, and there lie any points of superiority one cart may 
have over another. The platform is known as the gadh arid 
is made of the strongest wood, shtsham ; its strength ■ varies 
with the quantity and quality of iron working about it. The carts 
used in the Manjha are much stronger than those made for the 
Hithar. Improvement of agriculture and extension of railways 
have largely superseded cart hire as a means of livelihood, but 
still there are villages near Lahore and near the metalled roads 
everywhere from which carts are constantly let out on hire. 
Apart from this, however, the Manjha carts have to carry fodder 
and manure greater distances than the Hithar carts and should 
he stronger for this reason alone. An ordinary Hithar cart costs 
about Rs. 70 to Rs. 80; an ordinary Manjha cart Rs. 100 to Rs. 120. 
Finer carts cost more. One pair of bullocks is the usual number, 
but for a load over 20 maunds over an unmetalled road two pairs 
would be necessary. The framework of the cart is fitted at its 
edge all round with a number of uprights, which are laced 
together with ropes: sometimes these are fitted with cross bars 
over which a blanket, coarse sacking, or a movable thatch made 
of light sirki can be stretched if necessary. Covered carts, how¬ 
ever, of this kind are not easy to procure from the villages when 
required in wet weather. The animals accustomed to draw these 
carts are inferior, the best bullocks in the Manjha being kept at 
work in the fields. 

Fencing. Some sort of fencing is generally put up to protect fields 

which adjoin a frequented road or open space near the village. 
Similarly the chief paths near the well, leading to and from the 
well, are fenced on either side. Tho fences are made of boughs of 
trees, bushes or anything that comes handy. Important crops like 
sugarcane are surrounded with hemp plants planted in a single 
row for the protection of the cane. Reed screens are erected 
to shelter crops from wind and sand. 

WatchiQg. Maize and jaiodr always require to be watched during 

the day while the grain is ripening, otherwise crowds of birds 
would collect and spoil the crop. The watchman sits on a high 
platform called the manna which is raised on four stakes some 
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ten or twelve feet from the ground : he is armed with a khub/mi chapter 
with which he slings mud pellets, made by himself, at the birds. II ^ A - 
Near rakhs a watch over many crops, particularly sugarcane Agriculture, 
and maize, has to be maintained at night against pig and jackal. VVat "~ 
The watchman here walks about all night armed with a spear, * c “"‘ s 
and cracking a long whip or making discordant yells. Some¬ 
times owners of adjoining lands club together to pay one or more 
common watchman, and it is not unusual for them to agree 
together as to what lands shall be sown with what crops, so as to 
facilitate arrangements for sharing the expense of such watchmen 
as may be found necessary, but as a rule for maize oi sugarcane, 
to which very close attention must be given, each house pro¬ 
vides its own watchman. Scare-crows are sometimes used to 
frighten away birds and are put up in various shapes. 

Except cotton, pepper and poppy which are picked by hand, Reaping, 
all other crops are reaped with the ddtri or sickle. It is no easy 
work as the stooping or squatting position combined with an 
advancing motion becomes very laborious after a little time and 
both hands are employed, one holding the sickle and the other the 
stuff to be cut. The work therefore is only fit for able bodied 
men : women and children, however, can help in tying up the 
sheaves in villages whore custom permits women to work in the 
field. Ordinarily the autumn harvesting is done by the culti¬ 
vators themselves assisted by village menials. The rabi crop, 
however, in tracts extensively irrigated from well or canal is 
more than the villagers can manage by themselves if the harvest 
is to bo finished within a reasonable time. Much of the wheat 
reaping therefore is made over to hired reapers or Idwas who 
are paid in kind, being allowed to carry off a shock of wheat each 
evening. The lawa can cut on the average about two kandls in 
a day and the shock weighs about one maund yielding 10 or 12 
sers of grain when threshed, so that this charge comes to about 
one maund of grain for each acre cut. 

When the reaping is done the stuff is collected near the Tbre,hlr ’ 6 ' 
threshing floor, which is a circular piece of ground pressed down 
hard and firm, and carefully cleaned : the site of the threshing 
floor is selected to suit the holding : generally each well has its 
separate floor and the cultivating shareholders thresh in turn : a 
stake is driven into the ground in the centre of the floor ; the 
crop to be threshed is placed around the stake, to which one or 
more yoke of cattle are fastened by a rope : sometimes three or 
four bullocks or buffaloes are driven in a row. To them is yoked 
a rectangular handle made of pieces of wood tied together which 
covered with straw and weighted with clods of earth or other 
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heavy substance that comes in handy. The cattle are muzzled 
as a rule ; each row requires a driver, and another man is needed 
to put back the straw which gets out of the track of the cattle. 
The handle is called a pJufl >. It is always used for threshing- 
wheat or wheat and gram mixed. Other crops are often threshed 
without the phdla, the trampling of the oxen being sufficient to 
separate the grain from the sheath. Maize and jawdr heads are 
usually beaten out with sticks, the maize cobs having been first 
picked out of the slieatb by hand ltice is generally beaten 
against the edge of a circular bole in the ground. Moth and some 
few other grains are beaten out with a pitchfork. 

When the grain has been separated and the straw thoroughly 
broken, the stuff is tossed up into the air with a pitchfork and 
then further cleaning is done by Blinking the grain and chaff still 
left mixed in a winnowing basket ( chajj ) held up aloft in a 
man’s hands above his head to catch the breeze. In the month 
of May when the spring crops are being harvested there is gener¬ 
ally a hot wind blowing at some part of the day which helps the 
process, and the hotter and fiercer the wind the sooner the 
harvesting is over. 


The following table shows approximately the normal times 
of sowing and reaping of the principal crops of the district:— 


■*» 

OD 

0) 

► 

u 

as 

33 

Crop. 

SOWING. 1 

HAUVBSTING. 

Stobing. 

From 

To 

i 

From 

To 

From 

To 

r 

Rice 

25th 

14th 

20th 

8th 

1st 

16th 

i 


April. 

August. 

October. 

November. 

November. 

November. 

» 

Cotton 

1st 

25th 

9th 

13th 

Do. 

31st 



March. 

April. 

October. 

December, 


December. 


ung and mash 

6th 

20th 

6th 

20th 

15th 

6th 

ft 


August. 

August. 

November. 

November. 

November. 

December. 


Moth and other 

2nd 

15th 

25th 

9tli 

Do. 

Do. 

s H 

pulses. 

July. 

July. 

October. 

November. 




Sugarcane 

12th 

Sth 

9th 

13th 

1st 

31st 



March. 

April. 

October. 

December. 

November.! 

January. 


Sarton 

10th 

10th 

14th 

19th 

10th 

16th 



September. 

October. 

March. 

April. 

April. 

May. 

I 

Toria 

Sth 

19th 

4th 

81st 

15 th 

10th 

l 


September, 

September. 

December. 

December. 

Deeemher. 

January. 

r 

Wheat 

25th 

18th 

15th 

28th 

5th 

15th 

1 


October, 

Deeemher. 

April. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

S' J 

Barley 

Do. 

29th 

6th 

12th 

26th 

16th 

3 1 



November. 

April. 

April. 

April. 

May. 

i 

Oram 

j 10th 

10th 

28th 

Sth 

10th 

6th 



September. 

October. 

March. 

April. 

April 

June. 
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(c) The following table taken from the Census Report, 1911, chapter 
shows the distribution of the population who live by pasture and ~ A ‘ 
agriculture:— Agriculture 


Total 

workers 

and 

depen¬ 

dants. 


Actual wobkebs, 


Females. 


Population 
engaged in 
and dependent 
Dependants, upon agricul¬ 
ture. 


Income from rent of agricultural land ... 
Ordinary cultivators 

Agents, Managers of Land Estates, Ac.... 
Farm servants and field labourers 
Tea, coffee, cliinehona and indigo planta¬ 
tion. 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, 
cocoanut, &c„ growers. 

Forest Officers, Rangers and Guards 
Wood cotters, firewood,lac, Ac. 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers ... 
Slieep, goat and pig breeders 
Breeders of other animals 
Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, Ac. 
Raisers of birds, bees, silkworms, Ac. 


22,419 

347,910 

68 

94,284 


6,985 

115.909 

25 

31,695 


1,3034 

230,486 

43 

67,205 


481,725 164,350 


808,072 


Of the total of actual workers 1,131 males and 4 females 
are classed as only partly agricultural. 

The proportion of agricultural workers and dependants to 
the whole population of the district is 46 5 per cent., while the 
proportion of the whole province is 59’9 pm cent. The disparity 
is to a great extent due to the large urban population of Lahore. 

The chief agricultural tribes in the district are shown in Table 15. 

Some of the menial castes also do some cultivation. A full 
account of these tribes is to be found in Chapter I, Section C(m). 

Daily labour is little required in this district except at Agricultural 
harvest time, and it is then mostly supplied by the menial Iabourer9 - 
classes. Agricultural labourers in the Western sense of the 
word are however not unknown. They are drawn from the 
landless men of the agricultural tribes and paid at the rate of 
from 6 to 8 annas a day. 


With reference to the employment of the menials at 
harvest time the following extract is from the recent Assessment 
Report of the Lahore tahstl :— 

“ Whether hired reapers [l die a) are employed or not to assist in harvesting 
depends on a variety of considerations, viz., the proportions of the total area 
which is farmed hy the owner himself, the size of his holding, the number of 
able-bodied members available within his family circle, and even the tribal 
tradition of industry, or the reverse. Where such hired labour is employed it 
is paid by universal custom from the gross produce : the result of my enquiries 
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has been to show that hired labour is employed as a general rule except in the 
Lahore Circle, though the extent to which it is engaged varies. The crops 
thus reaped are in all circles, wheat., gram, barley and rice.” 

The reaper is usually allowed one sheaf out of the ten or twelve 
sheaves of wheat, gram or barley, the cutting of which is reckoned 
as one day’s work. The dues for rice vary. In the Riverain 
Circles of the Lahore tahsil they amount to 3 seers, in the Hithar 
and Dabh circles of the Clninian tahsil to 2| seers, and in Manjha 
Mitha,. M&njha Khara and Bet Bangar circles of the Kasiir 
tahsil to 8 seers per rnaund. Fuller details will be found in 
paragraph 50 of each of the Assessment Reports. 

{cl) The.following table gives the percentage of the area 
harvested under eacli of the principal crops on the total crops 
harvested:— 


Harvest. 

Crap. 

Lahoro. 

Kasur. 

Ch iiman. 

1 

' District. 

1 

1 

i 

i 


Rice 

3 

1 

2 

2 


Jowir 

. . . 


... 

1 


drljra ... 

2 

2 

1 

2 


Other cereals ... 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Kkarif 

Mung and math 


... 

1 

... 

Peas, moti and other pulses 

2 

1 

2 

2 


Sugarcane 

1 

1 

I 

1 

| 

Cotton 

12 

13 

14 

13 

[ 

Others 

4 

4 

3 

4 


Total 

28 

28 

27 

27 

r 

Wheat 

89 

41 

41 

40 


Barley 

1 

1 

2 

2 


Gram ... 

19 

18 

18 

18 

Bait . » ■ 

Odseods 

4 

6 

5 

5 


Others 

9 

9 

7 

8 


Total 

72 

74 

73 

73 

l 

Geand Total 

100 

ICO 

100 

100 


Wheat is by so far the most important staple that it amounts 
to two*fifths of the total crops grown; it is frequently sown 
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mixed with gram, resisting drought better so than when growing 
alone. Gram comes next to wheat in importance, and after gram, —- 

cotton and oilseeds, of which toria, usually grown with the help gr J— ure ' 
of canal irrigation, is the most valuable variety. Maize is an Principal 
important food-grain, llice has little importance, except in the crop3, 
Lahore tahsil. Of the numerous fodder crops, chari (great 
millet) grown in the kharij, is the most noteworthy. The spring 
harvest accounts for considerably more than two-thirds of the 
total cropping. Out of the total cultivated area of 1911-12 of the 
district 1,191,191 acres, of which 902,492 acres are artificially 
irrigated, 116,407 acres, or 12 per cent., fail and 1,067,162 acres 
mature. Thus in each 100 acres of cultivation about 89 acres of 
crops are raised. 

The average outturns in lbs. per acre of the principal crops, Average 
as estimated by the Director of Land Records for the period mitturD - 
1907-08 to 1911-12, are in the following table set out and com¬ 
pared with the Provincial average :— 



PnovivolAT, aybkaqe. 

Lahobe Distbtot. 


Irrigated. 

Jnirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Rice 

633 

888 

783 

474 

|U 

Wheat 

660 

630 

898 

565 

Barley 

1,060 

620 

1,018 

692 

Jovadr ... 

520 

820 

488 

381 

JS&jra .. ... ... ... 

660 

820 

621 

865 

Maine 

1,100 

480 

1,113 

766 

Oran 

680 

660 

625 

634 

Rapeioed ... 

$00 

860 

498 

830 

Sugarcane ... ... 

1,700 

1,000 

1,748 

1,467 

Cotton (cleaned) 

132 

72 ' 

128 

96 


The following is a description of the main crops : Description 

° . , . ,, of tlie main 

The most important varieties of wheat now grown in tne crops _ 
district are ghoni, dudhi, Idl kisdrdnwdli and khabar. (jhoni is of 
two varieties, the one has a soft long staple^ long thin ear, and rHticum 
long-pointed leaves. Its stalk is very thin and firm, a 11 )*, 1 ^ s 
advantage is that it matures early ; the other, termed makhi, is a 
small strong plant with broad leaves and small broad ears, and 

o 
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chapter tillers plentifully. Dudhi is a bearded wheat which yields a 
— good buhsa, but is not so good for grain. Ldl kisdrdnwdli, so 

Agriculture. ca p e( j f rom the colour of its hairs, is a new bearded variety which 

wheat has been introduced of recent years in the Colony. It is soft and 

( 2 V «*'um white, and is in great demand. Khabar is red, hard and bearded. 

miticum). It is not very common, but is found on barren lands, where it is 

prized for its drought-resisting qualities. The Hithar gasra soil 
under irrigation is perhaps better suited to the fine quality of wheat 
than any other in the district although it does not bear such 
heavy crops as the Matrjha soil. However, being very soft, it. 
gives much encouragement to the onion weed known as phukla 
or phughdt which comes up with the wheat and often chokes it. 
This weed is very easily pulled up by the roots, but where it 
appears it always seems to get the better of the cultivators. Land 
intended for irrigated wheat ought to be ploughed six or seven 
times, but the cultivators seldom find leisure to plough more than 
three, four or, at the most, five times. It is only when rain has 
been falling occasionally throughout the summer that the full 
complement of ploughings is attained. Not seldom on canal 
land and sometimes even in the case of well lands the first irriga¬ 
tion for commencing ploughing is put off and off in the hope 
that rain will fall, until the people have no leisure but to irrigate, 
plough once, sow the seed and then plough over the land once 
more. This is called uppar karna and ' the wheat yield produced 
by sketchy a process is usually poor. As a rule one may say 
that in this district far too little ploughing is done for wheat. 
Irrigated wheat is seldom sown in land that has just borne an¬ 
other crop, except that well land copiously manured for maize 
is again sown with wheat immediately following the maize on 
the strength of the manuring. Sometimes on canal lands cotton 
will follow wheat, but, if wheat is to follow cotton, it means that 
the land must be fallow from the end of December, when the 
cotton pickings are over, till the end of October, when the wheat 
sowings begin. Ordinarily wheat sowings on irrigated land con¬ 
tinue through November to the middle of December ; then they 
must stop. If intended for fodder the wheat is sown earlier 
mixed with some fodder crop. On unirrigated land in this dis¬ 
trict, contrary to the usual custom, wheat is sown by itself except 
in nalas or depressions of the surface, such as occur frequently 
in the Hithar, where wheat is sown often mixed with gram or 
barley. The time for sowing this crop dry is in the months of 
September and October while jthe soil is still moist after the 
late autumn rains. On the @ther hand a shower of rain soon 
after sowings is apt to do much harm, beating down the surface 
so that the seed cannot emerge. This incrustation is called 
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karand. Under dry cultivation the amount of seed sown is much chapter 
less than for irrigated, and the sowing is usually done by drill. n ~ A ’ 
Some excellent wheat is grown in the river inundated lowlands Agriculture, 
of the Rhvi Bet. As the wheat is cut it is put up in small wheat 
sheaves ; before threshing operations commence the sheaves are (*«•«*, 
heaped up close to the threshing floor. When the grain is cleaned 
it is taken off on carts or on donkeys to the village, where it is 
stored for household use or for sale. The people usually keep 
what they require for themselves and make over the rest either 
to money-lenders of the village in satisfaction for their debts, or 
to traders who have come to buy for export. In the chief wheat 
tracts however the crop is often sold while still standing to agents 
of the large exporting firms. The broken straw or bhusa of wheat 
is generally stacked under a neatly plastered thatching which 
preserves it against the wind and rain. This is the main dry 
fodder for tho plough and well cattle during the year. The bhiisa 
is raked out as required through a small hole made at the foot of the 
stack. It is usually given to the cattle mixed with green fodder 
crops, if any of the latter are available. Wheat suffers chiefly 
from rust ( kungi) which is an insect pest, and from smut 
( kangidri ) which is a parasite. 

Gram is the next important crop. It has three varieties,,, 

“ Jed,” “black” and “yellow.” ‘ Yellow ’ is considered the (S. cicer 
best for ddl and ‘ red ’ for horse fodder. »rMim»»). 

Of late gram has been rising in importance, And its cultiva¬ 
tion is no longer confined to bdrdni lands, but it is freely grown 
on canal lands also, either after the land has been watered, or 
upon the moisture left by a kharij crop of rice, jawar or maize. 

It is sometimes grown mixed with toria, and sometimes with 
wheat. In the former case it gets irrigation until the toria is 
out but not afterwards. In bdrdni lands it is nearly always drill 
sown, but whero it is sown in the rice or jowdr moisture, it is 
sown broadcast. When the seed has once germinated gram is 
a hardy crop, and stands a prolonged drought fairly well, but is 
subject to injury from frost at the end of January or beginning 
of February and from the strong March wind known as bulla, 
unless there has been some winter rain. If the weather continue 
cloudy and unsettled at the end of March when the gram should 
be forming, there is a risk of total failure. The people too 
assert that lightning injures the crop at this stage, but it is the 
hail accompanied by thunder and lightning and the cold which 
actually kill it. If it is protected by being mixed with another 
crop it will not die so easily. Gram is eaten by men at all times 
of the year, either dry and whole, or in the form of ddl ; if it has 
been sown mixed with wheat, they do not trouble to separate the 
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chapter two but eat them together. For sale purposes the wheat and gram 
n — a. are separated. When the crop is quite young, the people pull the 
Agriculture ^°P leaves and after cooking them in water eat them with bread 
— as herbs. Also they graze their cattle on the crop up to De- 
dctr cem t> er w ith the object of preventing it from coming on too 
aruiinum). soon. Well-to-do men have been known to turn in their horses 
to graze even after the pulse has formed, or sometimes the gram 
is cut green for horses in March. The crop is harvested generally 
about the beginning of April. 

M * iz °. The kinds of maize most grown at present are Dodban, a 

mays)!' Zia variety of American origin probably imported from Jullundur; 

Sufaida a large early, and Kunj , a small late variety. Maize 
is grown to a slight extent in river Hooded lands ; otherwise it is 
never grown in this district without irrigation, and it does better 
on wells than canal irrigation, the crop being very sensitive to 
over-watering. Maize is sown early in August. A month or more 
before sowing time, or earlier, if possible, ploughing* commence, 
the land being first irrigated unless there has been a timely fall 
of rain. Manuring is done either before ploughing or immediate¬ 
ly after; the amount of manure varies greatly. In highly 
farmed land not less than one hundred maunds per acre are put 
down ; and all the people, if asked, profess to use as much, but 
as a matter of fact they cannot spare this amount in rural tracts. 
Forty or fifty maunds would he nearer the mark. The land is 
ploughed^in all five or six times before sowing and oftener if 
possible/ after every other ploughing at the least the ground 
should be carefully rolled { sohdga). Then the seed is sown 
broadcast or more rarely by dribbling from the hand, about 
eighteen sers to the acre. After sowing they plough and level 
the land once or twice again. When the crop is about half afoot 
out of the ground, they weed it and then give it the first water 
ing. After that the crop should be irrigated every seventh. or 
eighth day unless good rain falls. A second weeding is done when 
the crop is a foot and a half high. The cultivators either weed 
their own fields or employ hired labour at eight annas a cfay or 
Rs. 2-8-0 an acre. While the crop is ripening all the plants that 
do not promise well are plucked out and given to the cattle. Maize 
has a good many enemies to contend with before it comes to ma¬ 
turity. When the stock is foot or a foot and a half high the top is 
often attacked by a sort of a blight (kiri) which either produces 
complete failure of the crop or reduces the yield greatly. Also 
while the crop is still quite young its roots are sometimes eaten 
by white ants, in which case all the plants affected are certain to 
dry up. The only remedy is yreeding and watering. A little 
before the grain ripens a caterpillar (sundi) sometimes forms in 
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it and totally destroys the cobs. This pest does not necessarily 
attack all the crop but only parts here and there. The worst -— ' 
enemies, however, of maize in this district, next perhaps to AgrltuUur9, 


blight (kiri) are pig and jackal. The former will travel several MaUe 
miles at night after a maize crop. They tear up the roots and!™*** 1 Zem 
eat off the heads. Jackals and village dogs as well eat the grain 


without injuring the stalks or roots. In the day time the crop 
is very subject to depredations by birds of various kinds. For 
the first ten or twelve days after sowing a strict watch has to be 
maintained in the day time to keep the birds from grubbing up 
the seed, and when the crop is ripening it is patrolled by night 
and day. Generally the zamtnddrs or their childern perform 
this duty themselves, sometimes they retain paid watchmen at 
various wages varying from 2 to 5 rupees a month. When the 
grain is ripe it is reaped with the cobs still on and left to dry on 
the ground for three or four days, after which it is piled to¬ 
gether in a stack in the field : it stands like this for a week or so, 
after which the cobs are picked off by hand. This is called 
rhhilai and is generally done by women sitting down who got one 
ser in the maund for their trouble. Threshing of maize is 
done with sticks either by members of the family or by 
labourers who get as pay two sen per maund of grain cleaned. 

Maizel is the food of people in the winter months. It is 
therefore seldom sold. 

Rice is grown chiefly by aid of canal irrigation in the r.i ce(jhona, 
Manjha and Hithar tracts and very little by well irrigation. The °aUva.) 
methods of cultivation vary in different parts of the district, but . 
generally tho land to be sown is ploughed three or four times 
and rolled after each ploughing; at the last two ploughings the 
land should have water standing on it a foot deep. The land 


must always be manured if it is inclined to be hard or poor in 
soil, as in the Cliunian Hitluir. In the Manjha, where the soil 


is soft and good, manure is not always used. When the ground 
is ready the rice plants are put in or the seed is sown broadcast 
after being soaked in water. The former method is the safest 
and produces better results but cannot always be followed for 
want of time. The young rice plants are grown at the irrigation 
wells in small plots which are sown at end of April in land that 
has been first carefully cleaned, ploughed and manured. The 
young plants are ready for transplanting about a month after 
sowing, being then about one foot high. The planting out is 
generally done by hired labourers ; Changars and Purbias are 
employed. They are usually paid in kind, but sometimes in 
cash at Rs. 2-8-0 per acre. The kind- payments are made in 
wheat, this being the only crop available at the time. After being 
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chap™ planted or sown the rice must be irrigated sufficiently to keep 
-—' the soil in a constant state of saturation, and weeding must be 

'Agriculture, ( j onc now anc j then. Rice is the most sensitive crop to drought 
Bice (jhona, and is brought to maturity with difficulty in the Hithar, where 
the inundation canals may cease running as early as Sep- 
,a " >a ' tember. In that tract no rice is really safe unless it is cover¬ 
ed by an irrigation well. The area of matured rice is very 
apt to be over-estimated, because the paticdvi makes his 
record in October and the rice crop is not harvested much 
before November : in the intervening days much of the area re¬ 
corded as matured may have dried up unless a full supply of 
water was available. When ripe also the grain is very loose, 
and in estimating the yield allowance must be made for the 
grain dropped during harvesting. After being out the rice is 
usually threshed out by hand, the labourer bringing the sheaf 
down on the edge of a small clay trough. Bor this hired menials 
reoeive payment in kind amounting to 2 to 2| seers per maund 
of the crop sown. It is husked by steam-driven machines or in 
the more backward places by being pounded either by hand or by 
lever in a large hole in the ground paved with stone. The rice 
husks are burnt or thrown away as refuse. The straw of rice is 
used principally as litter for horses and cattle. It is also given 
to cattle as fodder, but for this purpose it is not good, being 
very soft and devoid of strengthening properties. The names 
for rice in this district are munji and jhona, the latter being 
more common Cis-Indus. The kinds of rice at present most in 
vogue are ratua, a red rice of good quality which ripens some 15 
days earlier than the other varieties ; sufaida, a beardless white 
kind which gives a heavy outturn, if inferior to ratua and soni 
pattar, a yellow variety. 

Barley is a much hardier crop than wheat, can grow in 
(jlo/norde- worse land, requires less irrigation, and ripens earlier. It is 
um, UxatH- i eas popular now than heretofore, the European demand for it 
c wm ' having only lately arisen. Usually on wells barley is sown at 
the furthest part available to which the irrigation can be expect¬ 
ed to reach, all the nearer land being kept for wheat. It is 
however occasionally sown on good soils in the neighbourhood 
of villages and on small areas to supply food-grain early in the 
season long before wheat matures. The outturn of barley weighs 
somewhat lighter than that of wheat. Irrigated barley is cut 
green for fodder, if necessary, indifferently with wheat. Unirri¬ 
gated barley is generally sown with gram or wheat in lowlying 
depressions of land. Especially in alluvial tracts, if the soil is 
not good, gram and barley are usually mixed under the name 
of goji. 
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Jawdr is grown on irrigated and unirrigated soils ; on the ii.— a. 
former it is more generally intended for cattle fodder ( chari ) A rle |j{^ r4 
though not always : in the Hith&r one or two acres of jawdr to — 
each well are sown exclusively for the grain, though the stalks J ( ™ dr hum 
of course come in useful for the cattle. At the sowings 3 or 4 vJj/iri), 
sirs a kandl will be thrown down if the crop is meant to be used 
as fodder and one and a half or two sirs if it is to be ripened as 
a grain crop. But if in the latter case the crop turn out badly 
then the best heads are picked out, and the rest left standing for 
the cattle. The fodder jawdr crops are cut green as required, 
and if any of it is still standing when the grain is ripe the cattle 
are turned in to feed on it. A fair amount of irrigated chan 
jawdr is sown in May under the name of haru : for this the land 
is manured as heavily as for maize, and water is given every 
fourth or fifth day. This is ready for use in July ; also babul 
moth, which is sown at the same time as the haru , sometimes 
with it, sometimes separate : more babul moth than haru is grown 
in the Man]ha and vice versa in the Hithar. In July again both 
chari and grain jawdr are sown. The chart then sown is ready for 
use in September and October ; and the grain ripens in the latter 
month. Manure is not used for this second crop, nor does it 
require so much irrigation as the haru ; it is often sown on the 
higher lands under irrigation. As an unirrigated crop jawdr is ge¬ 
nerally sown as a food-grain, but may come in useful for either pur¬ 
pose : and the crop that is not a success is left to serve as fodder. 

After a favourable autumn harvest, large areas of jawdr may be 
seen standing, the cultivators having been too busy over other 
matters to cut it down. Jawdr is sown dry either by itself or 
mixed with moth, more often the former in this district. Sowing 
usually takes place in July and reapings in October. When the 
crop is ripe it is cut down and stacked ; after a time the hoads 
are cut off and beaten or trodden to separate the grain. The 
stalks are left in the field for a time to dry and then piled on the 
roofs of houses and other dry places to be used as fodder during 
the early winter months. Jawdr stalks are known as tdnda$. 
they are looked on as excellent fodder. If fodder is plentiful, 
the stalks are thrown down whole and the cattle eat half, leaving 
the harder ends. If fodder is scarce, the stalks are chopped up 
small and given to the cattle mixed with other kinds of fodder. 

This makes the jawdr stalks go further than when they are given 
whole. The jawdr heads are attacked sometimes by “ smut, ” 
known as kangiari, especially if the summer rainfall has been 
excessive : other diseases detrimental to this crop are tela and kiri 
which exhaust all the juice of the plant and dry it up. Birds 
devastate the jawdr crops which are usually watched by a bird- 
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scarer from a platform known as the manna erected in a central 
position among the jawdr crops. Jawdr* again is eaten in the 
form of bread to the same extent as maize, generally at the morn¬ 
ing meal with the sag of the rape seed as a condiment, but has 
been largely supplanted by wheat as the staple food of the people. 

The pulses mentioned in this paragraph are much less grown 
now than twenty years ago ; their chief use is now for fodder, the 
necessity for which is to some extent discounted by increased canal- 
irrigation. Moth and mash are the principal pulses. Mung is not 
much cultivated in this district. The only form of irrigated moth 
in this district is that termed babul moth, sown in May along with 
the early haru chari. Unirrigated moth is raised chiefly in light 
sandy soil and only requires very moderate rain ; consequently 
the moth cropping may be fairly successful though the jawdr 
crop fail through want of sufficient moisture. The grain enters 
into the food of the people, being sometimes eaten with the even¬ 
ing meal in the form of dal. The straw is known as missa bhiistx 
and is much valued for cattle fodder. The times of sowing and 
reaping moth are the same as for unirrigated jawdr, and the same 
degree of cultivation is required, namely two or three plough- 
ings at the most. Mash is far the more valuable of the two 
pulses, being much prized for the excellent ddl it makes; it 
comes in very palatable at the summer evening meal. It requires 
a fairly stiff soil with a good deal of moisture; it is grown largely 
in the alluvial lands of the Sutlej, where its cultivation is exceed¬ 
ingly rough and sketchy. So careless and perfunctory is the 
ploughing that once the crop is removed it would be hard to say 
whether the land be fallow or old waste. The straw of this crop 
also is useful as fodder. If mash matures well and is successfully 
harvested, it gives as good a return on as little expenditure of 
time or trouble as any crop. It is, however, very sensitive both 
to drought and over-flooding ; there is on this account much 
loss and waste of mdsh seed each year. Moth, mung and mash 
are Jcharif crops ; masar belongs to the rabi. It is grown on the 
■ river side in the cold season, comes up and ripens very quickly 
and requires very little tillage. Thus it can be grown on land 
from which the annual inundation does not subside early enough 
for the cultivation of cereals. In fact it takes the same place in 
the spring sowings as mdsh does in the autumn. It is often sown 
with gram or barley on river lands. The pulse is used for mak¬ 
ing ddl. 

Toria is now the most popular of the oilseeds in the upland 
tracts, where it is invariably canal irrigated. There is a large 
European demand for oilseeds, which command good prices. 
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Toria is a paying crop, does not require much water and only h._-a. 
occupies the ground for about 21 months, coming almost between — 
the Icharif and r >bi harvests. It is sown from the 8tli to the 19th Agrlculture ~ 
September and cut between the 4th and the Slst of December, oilseeds 

1 dramira is a crop which is sown dry m the autumn along stm juncea). 
with another crop such as moth or chari and is harvested in the 
spring. It can be sown late in the autumn ; thus large areas of 
it are sure to be sown when the winter rains commence early. 

It does fairly w r ell in an inferior soil, and, as the til crop may be 
accepted as an indication of loose sandy ground, so tdrdmira may 
generally be found where the soil is too thin to do justice to the 
crops. On the ground its plants appear very scattered and far 
apart, which fact gives the impression that much of the crop has 
failed. As a matter of fact the bare places are those from w hich 
the autumn crop has been harvested. Tdrdmira is often cut 
early for fodder. On well lauds tdrdmira is sometimes found 
growing up with the fodder wheat. 

Rape is grown principally in the Manjha either under canal Rape {Sanon, 
irrigation or under dry cultivation. In the former case it is 
usually sown by itself ; in the latter it is more commonly sown 
among the gram in rows eight or ten feet apart at right angles 
to the gram lines. Much of it is plucked up unripe for 
fodder or for use as adg or greens when the crop is about a foot 
high. From the tendency of its plants to spread and from the 
brave show which it makes with its yellow blossoms it is apt to 
look a much better crop from a distance than it really is. A close 
inspection shows the plants to be somewhat thin and straggling. 

Rape is usually sown with a drill in furrows specially made for 
it after the field has been ploughed. The crop is harvested early. 

On well lands rape is seldom sown except with wheat when the 
two are intended to be cut together for fodder. 

Til or sesamum is usually grown as an unirrigated crop on Til ( Se *“- 
high sandy lands ; its yield is very uncertain, but in a favourable TaC.) ° rUn ' 
year it brings in considerable profits to the cultivators. A whole 
field of til is now seldom- seen; it is chiefly grown for home 
consumption and as a fencing for maize. 

Cotton is an easy crop, does well in years of moderate rain fclltL Ka- 
and has commanded remarkable prices of recent years. It is p°,, <?<!«*/- 
grown mostly on canal-irrigated lands. Tillar in the best selling P lum herb,i - 
variety, though the opinion is that the old-fashioned desi makes emm 
the best and most durable cloth; narmdn (acclimatised black- 
seeded American) does not command good prices. Unirrigated 
cotton is very uncertain and yields indifferently. On irrigated 
land cotton sowings are done any time between the first of March 


p 
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chapter and the twenty-fifth of April, the ground being cultivated more 
1 1 A carefully for these than for dry sowings : manure is not usually 
Agriculture, put down for this crop. About ten sern of seed are required for 
FibreT” each acre. The seed is carefully smeared with cowdung to pre- 
(Cotton, Ka - vent it sticking together. In place of weeding the land is 
pinm'herba- worked over with a plough usually before, but often after the 
d*nm) rains. Unless the rainfall is favourable the crop should be irri¬ 
gated five or six times, on each occasion very cautiously as too 
much water injures it. Cotton picking begins as early as October 
and goes on at intervals till the middle of December, the most pro¬ 
ductive pickings being in November. The pickers are invariably 
women from the village, some from the cultivator’s family, others 
of the menial class : these last get as pay a small share of the cotton 
they have picked each day. There arc usually as many as 
twelve or fifteen pickings and the final picking of all is left for 
menials and their women. A considerable quantity of the cotton 
’grown on well lands is retained for domestic use ; only a small 
surplus is sold; canal-irrigated cotton is disposed of to mill- 
owners, or contractors who have mills. These gin and press it, 
and sell it to tlio large exporting firms. Delivery is generally 
made at Karachi, where the valuation is done. The cotton seed 
used is generally taken from the previous year’s crop. Cotton 
sticks arc used chiefly as firewood. Another enemy of cotton 
besides drought and over-watering is an insect known as the 
tela which attacks the leaves and causes the cotton to wither 
without coming to maturity. But its worst foe is the boll-worm 
which totally ruined the crops in several years of the past decade. 


Sugarcane 

(Kamdi, 

Saccharum 

affleinarnm ), 


Sugarcane is not much grown in the district; it is a crop 
that occupies the ground for at least a year and the labour and 
the cost of cultivating are immense. Cultivation, especially of 
pona, the variety eaten in the natural state, is generally 
restricted to localities where manure is easily procurable. 
Considerably the greater part of the area under sugarcane, 
especially in the uplands, grows the hatha kind, which is a thin 
red hardy cane used partly for the extraction of gur and partly 
as cattle fodder. 'Pona is now also pressed for gur , and in the 
Cliunian iahsll it is replacing faitha for this purpose. A less 
common variety than the two previously mentioned is the kdhti 
which has a very thick cane and broad leaf ; it requires even 
more water than puna, hut not as careful cultivation in other 
respects. The method of cultivation for sugarcane is as follows 
In March after repeated ploughings and heavy manuring of the 
land prepared for them the seed canes Tunning about one- 
iwentietli part of last year’s crop are unearthed from the pit in 
which they have lain buried for three or four mmfchs, cut into 
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lengths of about nine inches, and placed lengthways in the highly 
pulverised soil into which they are pressed down with the foot. 

From that time the crop requires constant irrigation and weed¬ 
ing : it is usually carefully fenced sometimes by a line of hemp 
planted for this purpose, sometimes by made'hedges. Also the 
cane must be carefully watched and saved from depredations by 
pigs,.jackals and village dogs. 

Cutting is carried from 9th October till the 13th December, 
but the hit ha cane which is required for fodder is left standing 
to be cut as it may be required. The process of extracting the 
gur is well known and need not be described here. The pona and 
kdhu cane arc usually sold to dealers, often before they are cut.. 

Chillies or, in the vernacular mirch, is a crop confined prin¬ 
cipally in this district to well lands under the cultivation of 
Amins, Kambohs and other equally painstaking farmers drawn 
from the village menial classes. It is a crop that requires 
immense care and . trouble throughout all its stages ; the young 
plants are grown in nursery grounds on which an immense 
amount of manuring and cautious irrigation is done. The plants 
are put out in June in land which has been ploughed six times 
and manured as heavily as, or more heavily than, for maize. 
One kcmdl of nursery should supply sufficient plants for four 
ghumdons. At first the plants are watered every third day until 
they become strong, when water need not he given oftener than 
every fifth or sixtli clay, and not so often if there is rain. The 
irrigation requires fo he very cautiously done as too much water 
spoils the crop. Tim land is weeded usually four or five times 
at the least. The crop begins to ripen towards the end of Octo¬ 
ber, and the berries arc picked as they get red in the course of 
the next two and a bait months. The pickers are usually women 
who receive as wages -f sers a maund of what they pick. Chillies 
like cotton contribute largely towards payment of the revenue. 

The varieties ot this, as found in this district, are four: 
(1) Samri, (2) Kanketi . (3) Kakkar, (4) Desi. The last appears 
to be best liked by most classes of the people. The first three 
kinds are planted out in January or early in February and are 
ready for cutting in May. The Des> kind is sown a month later 
and is ready for cut ling a month later than the other three kinds. 
Tobacco requires extremely careful and laborious cultivation. 
An immense amount ol' manuring is done before sowings and 
top-dressing after the crop has done up. Irrigation should he 
given every third day. Out in the villages the custom is to cut 
off the Desi tobacco level with the ground, leave it so in the sun 
for a day, then shove it into a hole in the ground which is closed 
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chapter U p w jth branches and leaves covered with earth so as to exclude 
-!—' the air. There the cultivators leave it for six or seven days after 
Agriculture. w bich they take the tobacco plants out, cut off the leaves from 

Tobaoco the wood and tie them up in a bundle. They keep them like 

''Jicotiana ^is till they are sold. Some tobacco is grown on most of the 

talatum.) wells in the district where the cultivators are Muhammadans. 

The Sikhs in this district do not actually grow tobacco them¬ 
selves,- whether because it is contrary to their religion or because 
the cultivation is too laborious, is not quite clear, but they allow 
their tenants to grow it and take from them the full owner’s share, 
selling it generally to the village traders when it is nearly dry. 
Mendi (L«u>- Mendi is a shrub grown only in a very few villages of the 
,on AUa). Hithar. It takes a long time to grow but in the course 

of time becomes very profitable ; it flowers three times a year, 
and the leaves are sold well in the bazar ? for colouring purposes. 
The powdered leaves are mixed with water and applied to the 
palms of the hand or feet which it is intended to colour and left 
thus to dry. It is also used to dye the hair. 

Fruits »ud The commoner varieties of vegetables, such as onions, radishes> 

vegetables, tu rn ip S and pumpkins are grown more or less on every well 
under cultivation by an Ar/vin, or indeed by the more industrious 
workers of other classes. The growers hawk them about in other 
villages where they are not grown and obtain a very fair price 
for them. Vegetables take a prominent place in the summer 
evening meal. But vegetable growing is carried to its highest 
pitch of excellence in the more fertile lands around Lahore where 
manure is easily procurable. There every acre is put under crop 
at least once, and in most places two to three times, a year. The 
mixture of crops in a single field, e.g., cane, cotton, chillies, 
tobacco, melons and sundry vegetables all growing simultaneous¬ 
ly is perfectly bewildering. At the recent Settlement it was 
ascertained that flowering shrubs, fruit trees and vegetables, all 
of which have increased in popularity in recent years, now 
occupy 23 per cent, of the total area cropped, thus :— 


Percentage of total cropped area under 


Harvest. 

Flowering 

shrubs. 

Fruit trees. 

Vegetables. 

Total. 

Kharif 

i 

T9 

7-2 

9-2 

EaU ... ... ... | 

j 

•2 

i 

60 

7-6 

187 

-Total ... i 




22-9 
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Fruit trees and flowering shrubs are still popular, but tend chapter 
to give place, for utilitarian reasons, to fodder and vegetables. H.—A. 
Fruit trees involve heavy initial expenditure, yield no return Agriculture* 
for several years and occupy the ground permanently ; oranges 
are a safe and popular fruit ; mangoes , though profitable, are vegetable ”! 1 
precarious ; pears, peaches, mulberries, loquats and plantain 
are all grown ; but fruit of high quality from a distance is now 
easily procurable. Flowering shrubs ( Oulzdr ) include roses of 
various kind, chiefly grown for 'Itr, Bed Mushk !Salix 
Caprea), Jasmine and other plants grown either for decoration 
or for the extraction of scents and essences. Vegetables in 
great variety are growing in popularity from year to year; pota¬ 
toes (of both the kharif (Plains) and rabi (Hill) variety) are 
very paying, but are an exacting crop and particularly sensitive 
to winter frosts. Market-garden lands are often let on the ijdra 
form of tenure. The owner cultivates the land, irrigates it and 
provides the necessary manure; the ijdrddar puts down the 
manure, provides and plants the seed, weeds and watches, and 
takes over and markets the crop, paying the owner cash rates 
per handl for periods ranging from a single crop to a year or 
more. The rates paid vary very considerably according to the 
class of the crop, the quality and position of the land and the 
amount of cultivation bestowed ; for potatoes and the most valu¬ 
able sorts of vegetables as much as Us. 25 per handl may be paid 
and for inferior crops as little as Rs. 10. Less commonly the 
ijdrddar is a mere middleman who performs his share of the work 
on the laud through a, tenant, the tenant remaining responsible 
to the owner for rent. 

No account of the cropping of the district would be com¬ 
plete without reference to the crops which are grown as fodder, 
for which, owing to the increase in the value of live-stock, there 
is an enormous demand particularly in the tract round Lahore. 

Fodder includes—only to mention the most important pure fodder 
crops—oats, senji, and rnaina in the rabi, and chari and gwdra 
in the kharif. But in Lahore and the estates of all circles 
which adjoin the city and to some extent in other parts of the 
district a very large population of the ordinary grain crops, such 
as wheat, barley, gram, oilseeds, maize, kangni , china and pulses 
are also consumed green ; the grower is spared the risks incidental 
to crops that are meant to mature, can raise more crops than one 
in the same harvest and is often able to dispose of his produce on 
the spot without the expense and trouble of taking it to market. 

Carrots and turnips are also largely used as fodder. 

Some of these have already been mentioned in the accounts Crop disease#, 
of the crops principally affected by them. Tela attacks cane. 
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C ^ I A ^ ER cotton, jawdr, gram, barley, rape and other minor crops. It 
-—’ takes shape in an oily liquid eluding on to the crops affected. 
Agriculture G 00 d rain alone steps it' Sunfli is a. small caterpillar which 
Crop disewes. attacks maize, tobacco and gram, especially the latter. There is 
no remedy for this. Taka, appears to he a sort of insect which 
injures cotton, tobacco and fruit trees. Kungidri is a blackening 
blight which comes on wheat and barley and turns the grain 
black. The cause is not known, but it cannot he averted. Kungi 
is rust which injures wheat principally and is caused by cloudy 
weather following on a long course of rain. The leaves of the 
plant turn yellow and the grain either fails to form or is stunted. 
Bulla is a strong west wind which blows sometimes at the end 
of February or beginning of March and causes gram to dry up 
and the grain to shrivel in the pods, specially if the dews are 
heavy at night. Lightning also is said to injure gram and tnasar. 
White ants ( sewanlc ) attack most crops in dry sandy soils in case 
of a prolonged drought. Pats and mie' also do immense mischief 
at times, especially in the sandier tracts of the river lands, (n 
March and April heavy hailstorms pass across the southern part 
of the district in a narrow licit totally destroying all the crops 
they pass over. Further north such storms are rarer, but occur 
sometimes. Plagues of locusts afflict the district at intervals. 
In the spring of 1891 they came too late to injure the wheat, hut 
destroyed all the later rabi crops and some of the young autumn 
crops. 

Extension ( e) Full details of the cultivated area are supplied in state 

of cultivation men ^ 18 of the 15 Volume. In the district as a whole 69 per cent. 

‘ is cultivated, the figures for the tahsils being Kasiir 78, Chunian 
64 and Lahore 66. The margin of cultivation had already been 
reached in Kasur and Lahore at last Settlement; in Chunian, 
along with the extension of canal irrigation, there was a great 
development ( + 25 per cent.) in cultivated area, mostly account¬ 
ed for by the foundation of the Chunian Colony. Chunian, which 
is to have small areas supplied by two new canals, will probably 
show some further expansion. Bond fide contraction of cultiva¬ 
tion was due in Kasur to a partial development of Jcallar in the 
Bet Batigar and Hithar circles and in the Ravi riverain (especially 
the Lahore.Khadir) to the abandonment of unprofitable home 
land in favour of good virgin soil in the canal colonies. 

Speaking generally, the district has not yet reached the 
acute stage in which the farmer is forced by shortage of land 
and insufficient profits to have recourse to serious expenditure 
of capital on labour-saving machinery or to the introduction of 
a revolutionised technique such as modern dry-farming. Old- 
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established methods of cultivation have not resulted in any con- chapter 
timious decline in productivity. Increased canal-irrigation and 11 —a. 

the presence of new land for cultivation in the uplands and the Agriouit re 
restraint imposed by plague on over-growth of population have ' 

still left the farmer land enough and sufficiently productive "j 

for his needs. The complaint is often heard that the virtue vstem. B ™ 
has gone out of the land, but the fallacy is almost self-evident; 
for, were depreciation to he actually in operation, fields that have 
been under tillage for thousands of years should now he yielding 
nothing at all instead of an outturn which, in response to time- 
honoured agricultural methods, varies only with seasonal condi¬ 
tions. After a few years of cultivation new land, according to 
modern professional opinion, does begin to deteriorate, but the 
minimum is reached before long, say in a couple of decades, and 
the fertility point then remains stationary. If the short period 
of virgin productivity he excluded, the present does not suffer 
by comparison with the past. So far as the stimulus towards the 
adoption, of improved methods and appliances has been at all 
directly felt, whether in the form of the pinch of small holdings 
or, per contra of the possession of land and capital enough to 
support enterprise, a response has been by no means wanting, 
and there seems reason to think that, as the suggestion becomes 
more and more lively, the old dead level of productivity with 
which the cultivator has been so long content will disappear The 
labours of the Agricultural Department in the direction of or¬ 
ganised demonstration are already bearing fruit. The Iiajah and 
other improved ploughs lor deep ploughing, chaff-cutters, iron¬ 
feeding troughs, anti tubes for wells which suffer from a trea¬ 
cherous supply are all making their way. The zaminddr has 
a very shrewd appreciation of the crops that pay him Lest and is 
never so wedded to any of them as not to be ready to abandon it 
in favour of any kind that is from time to time more profitable. 

The valuable rabi crop is now got in more rapidly than hereto¬ 
fore, threshing being started before the whole area is reaped and 
the harvest being garnered, without the old leisurely intervals for 
attention to cane and cotton. Much has been done' in the direc¬ 
tion of the introduetion of improved varieties of seed, especially 
maize, cotton and wheat, the people in the latter ease being no 
longer so easily content with the thoroughly impure mixture re¬ 
turned by the ginning factories. 

In dealing with extension of modern ideas mention must be The Gov- 
made of the Agri-Horticuitural Gardens of Lahore, the obiects 
jl which are to improve the agriculture and horticulture of the Gardens, La- 
■Toviuce by judicious experimentation and distribution of .seeds. hore ‘ 
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They date from 1862, since when however their area (now 157 
CI *i AP ^f R acres) has been greatly increased. Until 1883-S4 the arrangement 
-—’ was in the hands of a semi-private association, the Agri-Horti- 

Agricuiture. 0Ll ]y ura ] S oc iety of Lahore, whose foundations were laid in the 
TheOov- days of the occupation. The gardens have always combined 
Horticrfw' the functions of a Government institution having a business 
Gardens, La- character with those of a public park and recreation ground. 
hore ' Until 1905 the greater portion of the Gardens was under 

agricultural and horticultural crops mostly experimental, but 
in that year the new Agricultural College at Lyallpur took 
over all the agricultural experiments, liberating a considerable 
portion of the gardens for ornamental treatment. In 1912-13 a 
working plan covering five years was drawn up for the improve¬ 
ment of the gardens, the completion of which will clear the 
gardens of the many old and unsightly fardsh trees which are now 
an anachronism in Lahore and will reduce the present excess of 
shishams in favour of brighter varieties, including flowering 
shrubs. In 1912 an examination of the non-herbaceous plants of 
the gardens was started and a list of the trees grown was published. 
This was followed by an examination of the shrubs, climbers, 
palms, bamboos and succulents, not included in one of the other 
classes of plants. The classification is not satisfactory, as many 
plants which are thus under favourable conditions are only shrubs 
in Lahore and apart from this the distinction between trees and 
shrubs, shrubs and climbers, etc., is by no means sharp. The 
enumeration showed that 240 trees, 162 shrubs, 78 climbers, 15 
palms and about 43 kinds of succulents as well as 12 bamboos 
are grown. The enumeration showed further that the number 
of kinds of trees, shrubs, etc., grown is by no means large even 
when all allowance is made for the extremes of climate which 
plants in Lahore have to endure. It also showed that a large 
proportion of the plants were represented by a single specimen. 
Efforts were at once made to improve matters and in the last 3 
or 4 years 41 new trees and 20 new shrubs have been introduced 
and have probably been established; also 36 trees and 9 
shrubs represented by single specimens have been duplicated or 
in some instances are now represented by several specimens. 
Expensive experiments have been made with the genus Eu¬ 
calyptus, the object of which is to discover what varieties of 
t his valuable and rapidly growing tree arc best suited to the 
Punjab. Specimens have been obtained of 7 species which had 
certainly been tried before, as they are found in various places 
in the Province and in most cases probably came from the 
gardens; 5 species have also been brought to notice which are 
probably suitable for the Punjab and which apparently have no L 
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previously been triod. The species known to do well in the 
Punjab Plains are E cifriodora, E. crebra, B. kirtoniana, E. rudis, 
E. saBgnn, E. paniculnta, E. rostrata, E. robust'i i E. melanophloia, 
E. sideropliloia and E. tereticornis. The following will probably 
be found on further trial also to be suitable :— E. gomphocephala, 
E. heniiphloia, E. mdliodora, E. microtheca and E. redunca. 

The income from the gardens, which is derived from the sale 

of seeds of all kinds 
and of young trees and 
shrubs, fruit-bearing, 
and other in North- 
West Frontier, Punjab 
and Delhi Provinces 
(see margin), amounted 
in 1915 to about four- 
fiftbs of the total ex¬ 
penditure. 

The following figures exhibit the development shown since 

1892 
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13,522 


Tbtos-bkkds 



libs. 

Packets. 

Young trees 
amt shrubs. 

Fruit trees. 

519 

2,271 

53,000 

16,000 


Rs. 


1892 


Income 




f (a) Garden sales 


^ (i) Government grant 


Total 


Expenditure ... 


I 


13,973 

8,G29 

22,602 

22,603 


1915 


("Income 


■I 


f (a) Garden sales 

(6) Government grant 


Total 


l 


Expenditure .., 


31,792 

11,140 


... 42,932 
... 41.804 


(f) Advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act arc Land hu¬ 
ge tie rally properly applied for the improvements for which they 
were made. Principal and interest are recovered without diffi- turisf^LMn* 

Acts 


Q 
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CH-TER ciilty when due and there are Jew arrears. The table below 
—' shows the advances given a; 1 the recoveries under principal and 
Agriculture, interest made in the past, six years : — 


Rand lm- 


provement 
„nd Agricul¬ 
turists’ Iioani 

Act*. Year. 

Balance out¬ 
standing- at 
commencement 
of year. 

Amount 
advancod 
during tlic 
year. 

Rbcovbotks. 

1 Principal, Interest. 

Ralance at 
cl me of 
year. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Us. 

Ra. 

1909-10 

26,507 

1,050 

13,532 

3,333 

14,025 

1910-11 

14,025 

975 | 

4,295 

1,151 

10,705 

1911-12 

10,705 

3,605 

2,537 

803 

12,005 

1912-13 

12,005 

2,250 

2,360 

542 

11,889 

1913-14, 

11,889 

850- 

2,398 

433 

10,341 


Loans under this Act and also under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act are more required in the Lahore and Oimnian fiUsils 
than in Kasur. Below are given figures for advances and 
recoveries made under the latter Act : - 


Year. 

Balance out- 

Amount 

Recoveuies. 

Balance at 
close of 
year. 

standing at 
commencement 
of year. 

Advanced 
during tlie 
year. 

Principal. 

Interest. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

! 

Its. 

Rs. 

1909-10 

79,657 

80 

60,700 

4,879 

19,038 

1910-11 

19,038 

410 

17,909 

1,285 

1,472 

1911-12 

1,472 

532 

1,139 

50 

865 

1912-13 

865 

2,070 

770 

40 

2,165 

1918-14 

2,165 

660 

1,404 

180 

1,421 


Within recent years the largest advances were -mado in 
1902-03, 1904-05, 1905-00, 1907-08 and 190S-09. 1902-03, 

1904-05 and 1907-08 were years ol' short rainfall and short fodder 
■upplies and in 1907-08 the percentage of crop failure was very 
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nisik Hailstorms in 1902-0?., 1904-05 and 1907-08, frost and 
onttle disease in 1904-""), and damage to cotton and rice by ratp 
in 1907-08 ■were the cl lief agricultural calamities. In 1905-06 
and 1908-09 the monsoon rains were in excess, causing floods in 
the latter year ; 1905-00 was otherwise unfavourable also, the 
crops suffering Irom frost and insect pests and cattle from 
disease : large areas failed in both years and advances were 
required for the purchase of seed and fodder. 

The co-operative credit movement did not, for want of 
staff, make a start in the Lahore District till 1911. There is 
Plenty of money in the district and the saminddr popu¬ 
lation is highly intelligent. By 1912 the principle had thorough¬ 
ly taken root. The following figures will illustrate the rate of 
development: — 


Year. 

1 Nmullin' of Societies*. 

iPI 

Membership, 

Capital. 


! 


R» 

lias 

55 

3,181 

1,34,126 

1015 

121 I 

0,635 

10,79,789 


There was at first no Central Bank at Lahore and the 
societies were financed front the Jullnndur District, hut the need 
of a financing agency w as felt all along. In the year 1912 a 
Government servants’hank was started at the Civil Secretariat 
which lent out Hs. 5,000 to the societies of the district. In the 
year 1913 its capital amounted to a lakh ; now it is 6 lakhs, all of 
which is lent out to societies except Bs. 18,000 lent to members. 
It has taken over almost all the loans of Jullnndur District, does 
all the work of a central bank and enjoys general confidence. 
An interesting feature of the co-operative scheme in Lahore is 
that an amt shop was started at Pattoki in the Chiinian Colony 
in 1914, the shareholders of which with few exceptions are the 
societies and their members. Its working capital amounts to 
Bs. 1,20,000. It charges rather less commission from zaminddrs 
than from shopkeepers and is very popular. In rabi 1914 it did 
about one-third of the total business in the mandi, dealing direct¬ 
ly with the big firms. It is also working now as an agency for 
the supply of seeds to zaminddrs. The present staff consists of an 
Inspector wfitli three Sub-Inspectors, all paid by the Society. 
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CHAPTER 
II.-A. 

Agriculture. 

Sales and 
mortgages of 
had. 


Prom the figures compiled at the recent Settlement it was 
established that 7'3 per cent, of the total cultivated area had been 
sold since 1893, 5’14 per cent, to agriculturists and 2‘3 per cent' 
to others. 12'9 per cent, of the cultivation is at present under 
mortgages with possession, 9‘4 per cent, of which are with agri¬ 
culturists and 3 - 5 with others. The following is an extract from 
the Pinal Settlement Report of 1916 :— 


Professional 
money-lend¬ 
ers. 



To Z i minddrs. 

1 

Tooths ii s. I 

l .. . ! 

Totat, 


Detail. 

Percentage 1 
of : 

cultivated 
area. 

Trice 

per 

acre. 

Percentage 

of 

cultivated 

area. 

Trice 
per 
! acre. 

1 

1 

I Pcvcortngo 

1 of 

I cultivated 

1 nron. 

i 

Price 
per 
| acre. 

i 



Rs. 


| l?s. 

1 

Rs. 

Sties since 1893 Settle- 
ment. 

5T4 

114 

|H£7j3 

2 2 

w 

93 , 

73 

10ft 

alortgfiges with posses¬ 
sion OJcistiug now. 


89 

35 

05 

12 9 j 

i 

83 


The proportion of cultivated area transferred by sale is 
trifling. These prices do not include figures for the special 
Lahore Circle, which are quite abnormal, or for the Chunian 
Colony, where very little land has yet changed hands in private 
transactions. In Lahore tahstl since last Settlement the price of 
ordinary agricultural land lias nearly doubled, in Chiinirin tahstl 
it has trebled and in Kasui tahstl more than trebled. The area 
of land mortgaged is slightly greater than at last Settlement in 
every tahstl, but everywhere the area mortgaged has fallen con¬ 
siderably from what it was before the Land Alienation Act came 
into force in 1901. The area under mortgage is highest in 
the Lahore tahstl, hut even there it is lower than in anv tahstl 
of the adjoining district of Amritsar. In Cluinian about one- 
third of the mortgages are held by non-agriculturists ; iu Kasiir 
and Lahore, the. fraction is as low r as one-fourth. Except in 
the Ravi Riverain there is no serious indebtedness ; everywhere 
the area redeemed in recent years exceeds the area mortgaged. 

The passing of the Land Alienation Act and the develop- 
ment of the co-operative credit system have made the landowner 
much less dependent on the village sdhukdr than he used to be. 
The rate of interest charged by these professional money-lenders 
now varies according to the security that the debtor has to offer, 
though 2 per cent, per month is about the average. Khojas , or 
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Muhammadan usurers, fix their interest in grain or kind, chapter 
Khatris usually allow oh hot- or a deduction of one anna in the n.—A. 

rupee on interest charged when accounts are made up. The big Agriculture. 
sdhi'Mrs have four sets of books, the sur or detail of daily Profe “ , 
income or expenditure in connection with loans, the khdtn or money-'iend- 
daily balance book, the Icliha hahi or ledger showing each e, ' s - 
debtor’s separate account, the roznawoha or general account hook 
for all income and outgoings of the day. The money-lenders 
never bank their money. They keep it circulating in loans as 
much as possible ; otherwise they bury it in the ground. Arbi¬ 
tration for the settlement of disputes between the money-lender 
and his debtors is not now common. The richer Jat landed pro¬ 
prietors of the M.injha who have accumulated wealth from their 
canal-irrigated lauds have captured a large portion of the trade 
of the ordinary money-lending classes, and are little, if at all, 
easier in the terms on which they loan money. 

(g) Statistics of agricultural stock and horse and mule- p astlire 
breeding are given in Tables 22 and 23 of the statistical volume. g™nni* »n<i 
The profits from agriculture at present greatly exceed those oatue Sg 01 
to bo made from the raising or keeping of stock. Also the 
cultivated area of the district has, under extended canal irri¬ 
gation, enormously developed. Grazing grounds have contract¬ 
ed pari passu, till the only land practically which is left for 
pasture is either upland which is not fit for cultivation or low- 
lying riverain which is subject to heavy flooding. On the 
former very little grass grows, since no attention is ever paid 
to its development by ploughing or sowing of grass-seed, though 
effort of this kind on a large scale would probably pay. In 
the lowlands too much water collects and only coarse rank 
grass grows, which often produces digestive troubles and de¬ 
bilitates the system. The best grasses are Drib (Cynodon Dac- 
tylon) and Dlinman fPennisetum Cenchroides). The latter is 
a particularly good feeding grass. Lectures on these grasses 
have been given by the Chief Superintendent, Civil Veteri¬ 
nary -Department, who has shown the people how to sow them. 

Tihdsa (wheat or oat) is stored for cattle, but the wastage 
in h\sll (green wheat and oats) is very great. Green jaw dr 
and maize is also used, but there is no attempt at siloing. 

Jawrfr and maize is stacked but until the zamindars recognise that 
this should he chopped fine before use a great deal is wasted. 

The district as a whole is well-off for live-stock, there Vsnlet 
being 7 horned cattle per plough and the interest under all live-stock" 
heads since 1868 69 has been remarkable. The proportion of * 8 

browsers per plough is 3, but sheep and goats ate not kept area. 
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by the ordinary samlnddr. There is a marked difference bet¬ 
ween the classes of well and plough cattle required in the 
uplands and lowlands respectively. In the lowlands the soil is 
light and the water is near the surface ; light cattle accordingly 
suffice. In the uplands wells are deep and the soil stiff, and 
none but large heavy animals are fit for the work. Broadly 
speaking, the only surviving indigenous cattle are the light 
class, a considerable number of whom are bred hv the small 
holders of the Ravi valley. But (lie district as a whole is 
not a cattle-breeding area; the old local Mrinjha breed of 
heavy cattle has practically died out and superior stock is 
purchased from dealers, mostly Aroras, who import animals 
from Hissar, .Bhang, Ctujrnnwala, Perozcpore, Jh.elum, Rawal¬ 
pindi, the MAlwa and Sindh. These dealers give credit, pitch 
their prices high and recover in instalments. People who can 
afford to pay cash do better to buy at big fairs such as those 
at Amritsar and Jaitu in the Nablia State. Tn both river¬ 
ains there is a large influx of cattle for grazing both from 
the uplands of the Lahore District and from other parts of 
the Province. Stock-raising and keeping is more popular in 
the Lahore tahsil than in the other parts of the district on 
account of the handsome profits that can lie made from both 
live and dead animals in Lahore city. The most marked 
tendency of recent years has been the substitution of buf¬ 
faloes of both sexes for bulls and bullocks. The sbe-buffalo is 
a good milker; milk and ghi have a fine market and the 
price of both have appreciated; the she-bufValo does parti¬ 
cularly well on stall-breeding anjl the buffalo-calf does not share 
the milk because, being of little value for draught purposes, 
he can be slaughtered and sold. Well-to-do zaminddrs take 
a pride in their she-buffaloes and keep as many as they can 
afford. The inefficiency of the male-buffalo for plough and 
well purposes, owing to his slowness and inability to endure 
great heat, is the weak point in this modern development. 
The increasing devotion to the buffalo is however a feature 
practically confined to the canal-irrigated tracts; in tracts 
like the Ravi riverain the farmer still recognises that it is more 
economical to keep a cow and breed bullocks than to put up 
with buffaloes and' buy from dealers. 

The decrease in the number of ploughs in the district 
is not so difficult to reconcile with the increase in cultivat¬ 
ed area as would at first appear. The fact is that not only has 
canal-irrigation lightened the ploughman’s labour but a 
better class of animal is generally used. 
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The number of carts lias nearly quadrupled since 1868-69*: 
plying' carts for hire is the first resource of the zaminddr 
who finds his holding no longer large enough to support him: 
on all the metalled roads there is an increased demand for 
the carriage of agricultural produce, bricks, kankar, &c., and 
the construction of railways and canals has been the cart- 
owner’s opportunity. 

The Lahore District is one of the five districts which 
comprise the Lahore Circle of the Army Demount Depart¬ 
ment, and is under a Superintendent, assisted by a trained 
staff of Indian officers. There are now standing in the Lahore 
District 19 Imperial horse stallions, 15 District Board pony 
stallions and 11 donkey stallions for mule-breeding. The 
horse stallions consist of thoroughbred English and Australian, 
Arab, Ahmeduagar stud bred Arabs, Indian stud bred, Kathia¬ 
war and Marwari horses. The pony stallions are all Arabs. 
The donkeys are Italian, Cyprian, North American and Punj¬ 
abi bred. They are distributed throughout the district at 
the following places :—Shalamar, Dai wind, Kasur, C human, 
Kana Kacha, Hudiara, Manak, Luliani, Pattoke, Patti and 
Naulakha. At the last seven places stables have been built 
at the expense and b\ the generosity of local gentlemen. 

Those mares which the Superintendent considers suitable 
to breed remounts from for tlie Army are branded G. I. 
Mares so branded are entitled to service by Imperial horse 
stallions free of charge. In the last twenty years the num¬ 
ber of • branded mares in the district lias increased from 968 
in 1895 to 1920 in 1914-15. In the same period the num¬ 
ber of mares served annually has increased ffom 622 to 1,308. 
The annual number of foals from branded mares has increased 
from 159 in 1895-96 to 433 in 1912-13. In spite of great 
drainage of branded mares from the district the type has 
been steadily improving. This is due to the fact that the 
people of the district are prosperous, and can afford to feed 
and nourish their young stock well. The improvement in the 
quality of the produce is discernible from the increase in the 
number of young stock purchased by the Superintendent for 
British Cavalry— 


Y ear. 


] 910-11 
10.11 l:i 
19L2-1:: 
1 9 I 1 4 
1014-15 


Number of stock purchased for 
British Cavalry. 

3 

10 

17 

29 

70 
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In 1914-15 the Lahore district was the second most sue- 
eessful horse-breeding district in India. Tn addition to the 
above numbers purchased for British Cavalry, large numbers 
of young stock and horses have been purchased by Indian 
Cavalry. The majority of horses and young stock purchased 
by Indian Cavalry Officers at the Amritsar Pair in recent 
years have been bred in the Lahore district. The improve¬ 
ment in quality would have been more rapid still, had it 
not been for the great drainage of mares and fillies from the 
district. Large number of fillies are eacli year bought up by 
“ Bojpuris ” from Bengal, and by the Agents of Native States. 
The local horse-dealers of Lahore and Amritsar, of which there 
is a large number, also help to drain the district of many 
of its best mares. 

If the progress made in the matter of horse-breeding from 
Imperial stallions has been good and steady, the progress made 
in pony-breeding has been truly remarkable. The number of 
mares served by District Board pony stallions in 1914-15 was 
1,684 by 14 stallions or 120 mares per stallion, as compar¬ 
ed with 153 by 5 stallions or 30 per stallion in 1895. The 
most rapid progress took place during the period 1908—11, 
when the number of mares served increased from 390 to 1,755. 
Since 1911 there has been a slight decrease due to a less 
number of stallions being available. The number of pony 
stallions in the district is not nearly sufficient for the num¬ 
ber of mares to be served. The stallions are being over-work¬ 
ed, and further progress is therefore at a standstill. ‘This is 
deplorable, as the pony-breeding industry is an important one, 
and every day grows in importance. The conditions for breed¬ 
ing in the district are exceptionally favourable for India; also 
the large and central markets of Lahore and Amritsar, which 
supply the whole of India with horses and ponies, are close 
at hand, and the demand is always keen and likely to be¬ 
come keener after the present war, owing to the probable cur¬ 
tailment of supplies of ponies from Australia and Arabia. 

In the Lahore District 14 donkey stallions are maintain¬ 
ed out of Imperial funds for mule-breeding. The donkeys 
each serve some 90 mares per year. The industry to which 
at one time there was a certain amount of religious preju¬ 
dice has of recent years grown immensely in popularity. 
Prom even the most degenerate type of pony mare it is pos¬ 
sible to breed good mules, provided the donkey stallion is a 
good one. Therefore to people who cannot alford to purchase 
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or to maintain sufficiently good mares for horse or pony breed¬ 
ing mule breeding is a source of considerable profit. A good 
12 months old mule, the market price of which is Its. 150, 
often brings in to the lucky breeder double and even treble 
the value of the mare from which it is bred. There is great 
competition to purchase the young mules which are bred 
and they are mostly bought up by kumhdrs , etc., who out¬ 
bid the prices allowod by Government. They set the mules 
to carry heavy loads at an extremely tender age, get as much 
value for their money as possible out of the mules for three or 
four years and then sell them again. But in consequence of 
the severe treatment the mules suffer when still almost in 
foal stage; they get broken down, and only a very small pro¬ 
portion of those bred are found at five or six years’ age fit to 
purchase for Army purposes. It is for this reason that Govern¬ 
ment of recent years has adopted the measure of purchasing 
mules at the very young age of eight or nine months, but even 
still the kumhdrs manage to step in before Government to 
purchase and outbid Government prices. 

Until 1916 there was no Imperial Horse Fair held in the 
district, as it appears to have been considered that the big 
fairs biennially held at Amritsar wero sufficiently close at 
hand for the people of the district to buy and sell horses. 
In October 1913 a small horse fair was instituted as an ex¬ 
periment at Kana Kacha which proved so successful that 
in 1914 the experiment was extended to Kasiir and Pattoke. 
In this year the Kana Kacha fair was again a complete 
success, as also were the two new fairs at Pattoke and Kasur. 
The number of horses and mares which attended and the 
number of transactions w r hich took place at the Kasiir 
fair were so large that it was decided that this was worthy 
of becoming an Imperial fair. For this fair in future the 
Imperial Government has consented to award Bs. 1,000 in 
prizes for horse-breeding stock. 

In 1914-15 the amount awarded for prizes for horses by 
the District Board at the three district fairs were as follows :— 


Kana Kacha 

• • * • • * 

115 

Kasiir 

Ml • f • 

177 

Pattoke 

• • * » • • 

170 

Full statistics for horse, pony and mule breeding will be 
found in Table No. 23. 
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The breeds of cattle met with in the Lahore District are the 
Hiss^ri, Montgomery, Dajal and mixed breeds. These are pur¬ 
chased from dealers. The average price (which at a rough 
estimate stands per head for good cattle as follows, viz,, bullocks 
fit for heavy draught work Rs. 150, cows Rs. 80, male buffaloes 
Rs. 60, female buffaloes Rs. 150) has about doubled in the last 
20 years. 

There are at present 69 District Board bulls in the 
district, 15 of which have been sold to zaminddrs at half 
price. These bulls are purchased from the Hissar Farm after 
careful selection by the Chief Superintendent, Civil Veteri¬ 
nary Department, in consultation with the representative of 
the District Board. The Zailddrs and Lambarddrs of the villages 
are responsible for their maintenance. The bulls roam about the 
fields and feed on the crops, so that beyond the purchase price 
they cost the District Board nothing. The stock got by these 
bulls is a great improvement on the local breed. The bulls in 
consequence have been very popular. The Civil Veterinary 
Department gives lectures to villagers on breeding and the care 
of young stock. 

Horse and cattle fairs are held annually at Kahna Nau, 
Kasur and Pattoko and prizes awarded. In the last year 
over Rs. 3,000 were colloeted in fees, and the following sums 
distributed in prizes, viz., horses Rs. 600, cattle Rs. 600 (round 
figures), sheep Rs. 30. 

These are very prevalent in the district. Patwdris 
report outbreaks of contagious diseases such as Rinderpest 
(Mdta, Pir, Wuddi, Zahmat), Haemorrhagic Septicaemia 
(6 'alghotu or Oholu), Foot and Mouth disease ( Munh Khur), &c., 
and the outbreaks are attended by the Veterinary Assistant. 
The mortality from Rinderpest and Haemorrhagic Septicaemia 
has considerably decreased since inoculations have been perform¬ 
ed by the Civil Veterinary Department. Foot and Mouth dis¬ 
ease occurs every year, but the mortality is very small. Although 
the disease does not cause any deaths, it causes pedal deformities 
and in' consequence it depreciates the value of the animal. The 
people do nothing to prevent the spread of contagious diseases, 
but it is to be hoped that, as the Civil Veterinary Department is 
lecturing on hygiene in villages, matters will improve. 

Within recent years considerable progress has been made in 
the treatment of all diseases on modern scientific lines. In 1902 
there were only two qualified Veterinary Assistants in the dis¬ 
trict, but now there are four. Three of these are in charge of 
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Kasur, Chunian and Kalina Nan Veterinary Hospitals and one C ™. A ^ ER 
is doing itinerating work. The work of the Civil Veterinary J__' 
■Department is now becoming well known and the zamindars are Agriculture, 
beginning to realise the advantage of scientific treatment. The cini v«teri- 
Department does not only deal with contagious and non-con- nM y UB P» rt - 
tagious diseases but is doing a great deal in preventing cruelty. ^“diltricV 0 
The cruel indigenous method of castration (■ malna ) is being 
stopped as the Department is doing this work now on scientific 
lines. 

Sheep are not kept by zamindars but by telis and julahds. sheep. 

The different breeds met with are Bikdnirts, Bdgri, Lohi , Boti, 

Kali and Dumbds. The Bikdnirts are eoarse-wooled with fairly 
long ears and medium-sized tail. The Bdgris are somewhat 
similar to the Bikdnirts but have small curled and twisted ears. 

Lohi is a large sheep witli brown or black face, very long ears and 
coarse wool. Boti, somewhat similar to Lohi but coarser wooled. 

Zdli are large leggy black sheep with very long tails touching 
the ground : very often at the end there is a white tip. Dumbds 
are of three classes, viz., (a) large sheep with very thick tails which 
are level with the rump, ( b ) large sheep with thick pendulous 
tails, (c) small sheep with pendulous tails; the wool of these 
classes is coarse. The value of all classes of sheep varies from 
Rs. 6 to 10. 

OUlar generally occurs in marshy pastures and causes a she# P au- 
very heavy mortality. The Civil Veterinary Department warns e “* 3- 
sheep owners not to graze sheep in these infected localities. 

Variola Ovina (chicha k ) does not generally cause a very heavy 
mortality. 

The following breeds are met with, viz., Jdmnagari, long- 
eared goats, Kdghdni, Kashmiri, Bikdntri and Sirmori. The 
long-eared variety is reputed a heavy milker and sells for Rs. 16 
to Rs. 20. The other varieties are imported solely for slaughter 
at Amritsar and Lahore. 

This institution was established in a small w ay in 1882 for Punjab v e t»- 
the elementary training of Indians in Veterinary Science. The w“ yCo1 " 
demand for the sorvices of graduates was immediate and con¬ 
siderable. It has from time to time been found necessary to 
enlarge the classes and improve the standard of teaching, and 
additions to the teaching staff have beon made and the college 
has gradually increased in size. In 1913 advantage was taken of 
the King Edward Memorial Scheme to build a new college on the 
most modern lines on a spacious site on the Tapp Road near the 
District Courts and to appoint a larger staff of teachers so as to 
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place the institution in a position to give tho best possible train¬ 
ing to be obtained in India. There are now five European and 
three Indian Professors and eleven Assistant Professors. There 
are separate courses of four and three years in Urdu as well as a 
Post-Graduate Course of one year in English. Veterinary Gradu¬ 
ates are trained for the Indian Cavalry, Remount Department, 
Imperial Service Troops, &e., and Civilian students from the 
Punjab, United Provinces, Central Provinces and Rajpdtana are 
admitted. Accommodation is provided for 220 students in the 
ordinary course and 20 in the Post-Graduate course. 

(h) The following table shows the proportion of land in each 
of the principal classes :— 


Tahail, 

I 

CUhi. 

1 

Kahri. 

Chdhx ■ 
nahri. ^ 

Saildb. 

Bdrdni. 

Lahore ... ... i.. « 

15'9 

85-5 

0'8 

68 

32-8 

Kaitfr ... 

, 16-8 

843 

rr 

; 4-6 

24-6 

ChdniSn ... 

26-3 | 

492 

S'! 

8-9 

14-4 


1 






The form of well always used in this district is that known 
as the Persian wheel, but near the river the dhinkli, consisting of 
a long pole swinging on a fulcrum and with a bucket attached at 
the end, is sometimes found : these, however, only irrigate an acre 
or so of land. Usually wells are lined with brickwork in which 
case they are called pak/ca : without brickwork they are called 
kaehcha, being lined with nothing more than grass. Kachcha 
wells seldom last more than two or three years and then fall in: 
and while standing they cannot irrigate as much as a masonry 
well. On the other hand a kachcha well costs from Rs. 30 to 40 
to build, while a masonry well costs from Rs. 500 to Rs. 900. 
At present there are in this district 9,404 masonry wells of 
which 969 are double wheeled and 365 unlined wells. The area 
a well can irrigate depends so much on the nature of the soil, the 
character of the' season, the state of repair in which the well is, 
the quality of the cattle employed, and the industry of the 
cultivators, that it is not possible to say the area irrigated is so 
much and no more. 
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The following table shows the average depth and recorded 
area of the wells in the different tracts of the district 


Name op tsact. 

Avbbaoe depth op WELLS is pebt. 

1 

Average rocorded 
area of each 
well. 

Total well. 

Water. 

M&njha 

26 

14 

26 

Hither 

24 

7 

34 

Trans-Rivi 

22 

7 

16 

Cis-Kavi 

S2 

8 

21 


The construction of a well is a great event in the lives of the 
brotherhood: and operations are inaugurated with various formal 
ceremonies. The expenditure incurred is somewhat as follows :— 


— 

Lowlands, 

MAnjha, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

For digging tho hole (pAr putna) (Re. per hath) 

21 

45 

Wooden fram* on which the brickwork ia constructed 

80 

86 

( chakk ). 



Distribution otgur when putting in tho chakk 

210 

10 

Bricks for lining the well 

62 

420 

Carriage of bricks to well 

25 

42 

Two bricklayers at Rs. 2 a hdth of work done 

48 

80 

Food for bricklayers (at Re. 1 per diem) ... 

24 

40 

Mortar for laying bricks 

Other labourers’ wages (5 men at Re. 0-6-0 per diem 

20 

60 

45 

75 

each). 



Pay of tbreo divers at Rs. 2 a hath 

27 

34 

Food for divers (Rs. 18 per diem) 

15 

20 

Miscellaneous alms 

12 

26 

Total 

529 

889 


The calculation does not pretend to be exact, or quite ex¬ 
haustive : on the other hand considerable economy can be effected 
if the brotherhood choose to dig the ground and do other common 
labourer’s work themselves. The alms are distributed at different 
stages of the operations. The divers have terribly hard work 
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going down below the water and fixing the excavating shovel 
called the jhamb into the ground before it is pulled up by'a rope 
from above. They are fed very sumptuously on bread, ghi, gur 
and tobacco. Tour divers is the usual allowance for excavat¬ 
ing at an ordinary well. In case of difficulty they get more 
assistance. When the proper water-hearing stratum is reached, 
they say tung a gaga. If they cannot reach this stratum’ 
they say there is no tung. Sometimes they come on a hard 
sticky clay which the divers cannot get through : in this case 
they must either give up the site, or sometimes they evade the 
difficulty by linking a smaller cylinder inside the original one. 
These smaller cylinders are known by the name of bachcha 
Similarly when the water level in an old well has sunk below tho 
brickwork or when sand comes into the well along with the spring 
water (khuh pun gaya) a bachcha is sunk. When the well is once 
built, assuming that it remains in good order the only expendi¬ 
ture . required on the well itself is for cleaning, which must be 
done every three or four years. The wood-work, however, by 
means of which the well is worked costs a considerable amount 
and requires to be constantly repaired or placed as it wears out 
under continual use. Its first cost ranges from Its. 40 to Rs. 60 
and the annual cost of repairs varies from Its. 12 to Its. 20. The 
cost of the wood-work falls on the owner of the well and not on 
the tenant. The chakkal jora, or two main cog-wheels, are usually 
bought from the village carpenter and cost from Its. 26 to Its. 34 
according to their make. If, however, the owner has the kikar 
wood available, he makes it over to the carpenter who would 
charge Its. 14 or so for the job of making up the wheels. 
Most of the other pieces of wood-work can be made up by 
the owners themselves if they have the wood which need 
not necessarily be of kikar. Generally for such purposes the 
trees growing round the village wells supply material. Wells 
are for the most part owned and also cultivated in shares • the 
shareholders have their turns, usually lasting three hours each 
fixed by lot, but the shareholder who takes the trouble to put on 
the rope ladder and water pots is allowed to take first turn. 
When once the order is fixed it is strictly adhered to. It is very 
seldom that any dispute arises among the shareholders on this 
account. 

The course of cropping on wells varies in different parts of 
the district. In the sweet water wells of the M'anjha out of a 
total well area of 24 acres, 4 would be sown for the Icharif and 
20 for the ?*ab% harvest. Less land is sown, in the former than 
the latter, because there is much less time for preparing the land 
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in the summer time there is in the winter months. The JehaHj chapter 
area would be distributed roughly as follows : ^ acre maize, 1 acre n—A. 

cotton, acre sugarcane, acre rice, and the rest fodder and Agriculture, 
other miscellaneous crops. In the rabi 15 acres would be wheat, „ — 
a acre barley, 1 acre oilseeds, and the rest mainly fodder. In the on°weiis g 
western Man]ha where the wells arc bitter the autumn cropping 
is very limited, and the spring cropping is almost all wheat 
with a little barley. In the Hitliar tract an ordinary well com¬ 
mands from 26 to 69 acres, but of the commanded area not more 
than 27 acres would probably be sown. The autumn cropping 
comes about acres, 1 being maize, 1| cotton, and 2 fodder, 
while in the spring 2T£ acres would be sown, as follows : wheat 
16, barley 1, fodder and miscellaneous crops In the Ravi 
estates where well areas are only about 15 or 16 acres and land 
is not plentiful, more proportionately is kept for the valuable 
autumn crops which ripen quicker and occupy the land a shorter 
time than the spring crops. This involves heavy expenditure on 
manure, otherwise the land lying fallow so seldom as it does 
would decrease in fertility On the whole well cultivation in 
this district is carried on with sufficient care and economy. The 
landowners in av ell-irrigated tracts are for the most part very 
industrious both by inclination and habit. They understand the 
requirements of their land and carry these out as far as circum¬ 
stances permit. The difficulties they haA r e to contend with are 
never-ending. Cattle disease, short fodder supplies, constantly 
recurring defects in their Avells are calamities Avhich the culti¬ 
vator of well lands is always having to face. It often happens 
that owing to hurry and scamping of their duties on the part of 
the divers or of the bricklayers, the well settles immediately 
after it has been completed and the brickAvorlc cracks from the 
very foundations, in which case the Avell must take in a quantity 
of sand with the Avater and soon gets choked up. Many wells 
are now Avorking notwithstanding defects which interfere sadly 
with ■ their Avorking and diminish greatly the Avater-supply, 

There has been a net increase of 6 per cent, since the Settle¬ 
ment of 1892-3 in the number of wells. 

The jhalldr or waterlift is merely the Persian Avheel of Jhaiidr,. 
a well transferred to the bank of a canal or a pond or river 
stream. As long as there is sufficient water their irrigating 
power is as good as or better than that of a well of the same 
depth. 

The following statement illustrates the immense develop¬ 
ment that has occurred in canal irrigation and in realisations of 
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water rate:— 


Year. 

Total canal'irrigated area, 
in acres. 

Total realisations from water- 
rate, in rupees. 

1892-93 

326.093 

10,80,028 

1914-16 

885,448 

20,61,268 


The Lahore District is at present supplied by no less than 
four different canal systems, viz., the Upper Bari Doab, the 
Lower Bari Doab, and the Upper Chenab, all perennial canals, 
and the Upper Sutlej Series composed of Inundation Canals. 
All four canals are Major irrigation works and none of them is 
navigable. The total area irrigated according to the measure¬ 
ments of the recent Settlement is 688,408 acres. In practically 
all tracts supplied by the perennial canals except the small area 
commanded by the Upper Chenab Canal irrigation is provided 
throughout the year. The main canal-irrigated crops are 
wheat, gram, cotton, oilseeds, maize, rice and fodder. The 
Upper Chenab Canal area, comprising a narrow belt on the right 
bank of the Eavi, lies almost wholly within what is technically 
known as Zone C—an area in which, owing to the proximity of 
the spring level to the natural surface, irrigation is only requir¬ 
ed for the kharij (autumn) harvest. The Upper Sutlej Series 
of inundation canals flow, as their name implies, only during 
the hot weather months when the Sutlej is in flood. 

A full account of the Upper BAri Doab Canal will be found 
at pages 207 and 208 of the Provincial Volume of the 1908 
Gazetteer, which should be referred to for detailed historical 
information. The canal, which has its head-works at MAdhopur 
in the GurdAspur District, takes off from the left bank of the 
B4vi and supplies the districts of Gurdaspur and Amritsar, 
which lie at the head of the system, before it reaches Lahore, 
which lies at the tail. The main line terminates at its 31st mile, 
near the Civil Station of Gurdaspur, there separating into the 
Kasur and main branches; the Kasur branch, 7 miles lower 
down, gives off the SobrAon branch, and the main branch, after 
25 miles, gives off the Lahore branch; all four branches supply 
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the Lahore District. The main channels, with a total length of 
82 miles, follow the crests of the ridges into which the tract ie 
divided by its natural drainage and there are 706 miles of dis¬ 
tributaries from which water is brought upon the fields by means 
of water-courses constructed and maintained by the cultivators. 

The Lahore Branch enters the district at Wngah at its 
40th mile; it then trends south-west for 17 miles, passing 
between Lahore and the Cantonments. Thence it continues 
close to the Ravi Dhaia beyond Niazbeg as the new Niazbeg 
extension started in 1912, which penetrates as far as 15 miles 
into the Chiiiiian tahsil. The branch has at present 11 
distributaries working and the total length of the branch with its 
distributaries is 165 miles. 

The Main Branch Lower enters the district in its 41st mile 
near the village of China and takes a course practically identical 
with the boundary of the Lahore and Kasiir tahsils to opposite 
the Railway Station of Raiwind; thence it runs parallel with the 
Railway, separating at its 93rd mile into the important Rakh 
and Win Distributaries, opened in 1902 and 1880 respectively, 
within the Chdnga Manga Reserve. This branch, which now 
penetrates to the extreme west, is the most important in the 
district; it traverses the richest parts of the Manjha, including 
the Chunian Colony, and is served by no less than 17 distribut¬ 
aries, the total mileage being 504 miles. 

The Kasur Branch enters the district in its 59th mile in 
the village of Mughal and divides itself some 8 or 9 miles lower 
down into the Khem Karan branch and the important Khem 
Karan Distributary, the latter of which runs nearly as far as the 
boundary of the Kasur estate. The Rasulpur liajhdha , another 
large distributary of the Kasur branch entering the district in 
the boundaries of the estate of Patti, also does some irrigation in 
this tahsil. The total mileage of the branch including distri¬ 
butaries is 107 miles. 

The Sobrdon Branch enters the district about 8 miles 
east of the Kasiir branch, debouching into a natural drainage 
channel at the town * of Patti. The Khara, Patti and Jaman 
Distributaries of this branch run the last portion of their courses 
in the Kasiir tahsil. The total mileage computed as before is 11 
miles. 

This canal, together with the Upper Jhelum and Upper 
Chenab system, forms what is generally known as the “ Triple 
Project,” the object of which is to irrigate the extensive arid 
wastes known as the Ganji B&r, or “ bald uplands,” situated 
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mainly in the Montgomery and Multdn Districts by making the 
Upper Jhelum Canahdivert the surplus waters of the Jhelum to 
the Chenab and by making the Upper Chenab Canal pass them 
on to the Ravi for the purposes of the Lower Bari Doab Canal. 
The head-works are at Balloke, 11 miles north-west of the Rail¬ 
way Station of Changa Manga in the Chunian tahsil , where 
the water brought down by the Upper Chenab Canal to the right 
bank of the Ravi is transferred to the left bank by a level cross¬ 
ing. The original project and estimate, whicli were drawn up in 
1904 and sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1905, were 
modified in 1909; work was begun in 1906, the Canal was 
opened in April 1913, and irrigation commenced from kharif 
1913. 

The area in this district according to figures supplied by the 
Irrigation Department included within irrigation limits, is only 
9,321 acres, out of which 4,984 acres are proposed to be annually 
irrigated, falling within 10 old proprietary villages of the 
Clninian tahsil. Regular irrigation, which is to be supplied 
partly by the Gugera Distributary, partly by the Alpa Minor 
of that Distributary, and partly direct from the main canal, has 
as yet hardly begun and awaits the opening of the Upper Jhe¬ 
lum Canal. The area lying to the left of the Gugera Distribu¬ 
tary will only receive kharif irrigation. The total area actually 
irrigated in 1914-15 was 3,047 acres. 

Some account of the place of the Upper Chenab Canal in 
the Triple Canal Project has been given above under the remarks 
on the Lower Bdri Do;ib Canal. Only the last mile and a half of 
the main canal and portions of four distributaries fall within this 
district, the area to be irrigated lying in a belt of 18 miles of the 
Chunian tahsil situated on the right bank of the Ravi. 7,566 
acres are included within irrigation limits, but only 1,952 are 
proposed to be annually irrigated, all the area at present irrigat¬ 
ed by wells being excluded, and only 335 acres are to obtain a 
supply in both harvests. Irrigation commenced in kharif 1914, 
and the total area irrigated in 1914-15 was 733 acres. 

The Upper Sutlej Imperial series of canals, which irrigate 
1 the low-lying land bounded on the north by the old high bank of 
the Beds which separates it from the tracts commanded by the 
Upper Bari Dodb Canal, consists, as far as the Lahore District is 
concerned, of the Katora, Khanwah and Upper Sohag Canals. 
Their early history is given at pages 213 and 214 of the Provin¬ 
cial Gazetteer of 1908. The Katora Canal takes off the river 
Sutlej at the village of Kassoki in the Kasur tahsil about 9 
miles above the Kaisar-i-Hind Railway Bridge over the river ; 
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from there it takes a westerly course irrigating from 5,000 to 
8,000 acres of land in 49 villages of the Kashr tahsil, before it 
reaches the town of Khudian which is situated in the Chunian 
tahsil near the Kasur border ; below this point the canal breaks 
up into three channels, called the I’akhoke, Atari and Ohunidn 
Distributaries, the central one of which works more as an escape 
for the surplus water of the canal than as an irrigating channel, 
whilst the other two do a large area of irrigation in the Chunian 
Hithdr. To the south of the Katora Canal, in the Chunian 
tahsil , are the two other inundation canals, the Khanwah and 
Upper Soliag, which take off the river at the villages of Jalloke 
and Mokal in the Chunian tahsil, about 35 and 40 miles respec¬ 
tively below the Kaisar-i-Hind Railway Bridge. The total area 
irrigated at present by these canals within the district is on the 
average 54,800 acres in 200 villages; more than 7-10ths of this 
irrigation is done by the Katora Canal; the irrigation done by the 
other two is chiefly the result of spill-water overflowing the canal 
banks, and therefore varies considerably (viz., from 10,000 to 
17,000) from year to year. By far the larger area irrigated by 
the Khanwah and Upper Sohag is in the Montgomery District; 
the total mileage of distributaries in this district is 174. 

The U pper Chenab and Lower Bari Doab are canals of very 
reoent institution in the district ; no adequate account can ac¬ 
cordingly be given of their system of irrigation. Canal supply is 
regulated by the officers of Irrigation Department. In tbe last five 
years tbe Upper Bari Doab Canal has, according to information 
supplied by the Irrigation Department, been irrigating cent, per 
cent, of its culturable commanded area and sometimes more, 
while the actual capacity of the canal has been increased from a 
maximum discharge of 6,500 cusecs in the year 1907 to 6,750 
now. Throughout the entire upland tract of the district there 
are now not much more than a score of villages which do not 
enjoy canal irrigation ; flow has been extensively substituted for 
lift supply and yet the evils of water-logging have been avoided 
despite the rise in spring level. As between villages or tracts 
no definite “ haq ” (or proportion of irrigated to irrigable area) has 
ever been authoritatively laid down and followed, and even in the 
Chunian Colony Avhere the settlers were only charged to nahri- 
parta on half their cultivated area, actually less than one per cent, 
now remains unirrigated. On the whole the supply is well distri¬ 
buted and well managed, but in the circumstances above described 
schemes for remodelling or alteration of outlets are difficult to work 
from the revenue point of view, and in 1911 the Local Govern¬ 
ment held that vested interests are not to be ignored. A more 
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chapter economical use of water, the abolition of the ta'til (local temporary 
n '~ A ' stoppage of supply) system, which leaves much in the hands of 
Agriculture, subordinates, and a more evenly distributed supply, are the main 
CaueTTrri- objects of such remodelling schemes as have been executed so far. 
gation. It is however always difficult to convince the zamtndar that al¬ 
teration of outlets has not led to any reduction in matured area, 
as he is often incapable of understanding the fact that a reduction 
in the number of nafa allowed him is more than compensated by 
a rise in the level of water in the distributary, or by the widen¬ 
ing of a channel, or by a change in the location of the outlet. 
He is, moreover, apt to sow a larger area than can possibly be irri¬ 
gated in a season of short supply and to demand water which 
could be saved by a proper use of kiaris (compartments) and the 
sufficient ploughing and manuring. And, when all he asks is not 
given him, he is only too ready to resort to malpractices to 
obtain more. The proper flow of water to all channels, however 
small and remote, is ensured by carrying the main line of the 
canal and of its principal branches along the highest ridges of the 
country to be irrigated. The n&l is the zamtnddr's unit for the 
calculation of canal supply, and represents a round opening about 
four inches in diameter capable of irrigating from 25 to 50 
ghumnos. Distribution of water in usually made from distri¬ 
butaries ( rdjbahds) and minor's by means of masonry heads which 
are unlocked when it is the turn of tbe shareholders concerned to 
get water ; these heads are called by the zamtnddrs moyhas or 
dahduas according as they are of two ndls or more than two nals 
capacity and from them the water is let into khdls, i.e., the field - 
to-field channels for whose digging and clearance the share¬ 
holders in the water are responsible. Of late years iron pipes 
have been substituted to some extent by the Canal Department 
as being less liable to wilful damage than the masonry heads. 
Further distribution is made by smaller Water-cuts opening 
out of the main khal, the water being diverted into each of such 
small cuts for a fixed time according to the share of its proprie¬ 
tors in the main khal. Only one of these is kept open at a time, 
all the rest beiug closed by mud embankments The share¬ 
holders usually settle for themselves in what order each shall have 
his turn {wan) at tbe water, but if they have any dispute over 
the matter, it is referred to the Canal Officer. If any share¬ 
holder takes water out of his turn by any unfair or illegiti¬ 
mate means, on detection he is liable to fine and has to pay 
double water charges on the land irrigated The large khals 
are bridged over where necessary at the expense of the villagers 
sharing in the water Irrigation may be by lift or flow. 
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T he former is only adopted when the land is too high for the chapteb 
water to flow on to it. The people all say they prefer to get their 1L ~~ A 
water by flow : they think they get more of it, and jhalldrn Agrtwitw*. 
require four or five yoke of oxen and four or five men to work earning- 
them. Also owing to the large supply of water raised by these gatioa. 
canal jhalldrs heavy and expensive oxen are required. On the 
other hand it can hardly be doubted that the jhalldr, which leaves 
the water under the control of the irrigator, is much more suited 
to sensitive crops like cotton or red pepper or even maize. 

The Upper Bdri Doab Canal is perennial, but has to be olosed 
for a period varying according to the rainfall, but usually about 
three weeks to a month (generally about the first week in January 
to the second week in February) to enable a general examination 
to be made of the masonry works on the main line; on the 
branches repairs are effected during the rotational closures. The 
period of closure is always cut as short as possible so that crops 
shall suffer as little as possible. 

The Sutlej inundation canals flow generally from May or 
June to September or October, this being the period at which the 
river floods are at their height. The water remains long enough 
generally to ripen the autumn crop and to flush conveniently 
situated laud preparatory to rabi sowings; but the supply is 
much more precarious than that of perennial canals and the crop 
areas irrigated from these canals in different years exhibit con¬ 
siderable fluctuations. Somewhat less than half the irrigable area 
is sown for the kharif harvest and about one-third for the rabi • 
the remaining one-sixth is made up of land here and there which 
for various reasons remains unsown. In the autumn rice is the 
principal crop sown, the unrestricted flow of water from these 
canals and the Hithir soil where the land lies low being well 
adapted to the requirements of this crop. For sensitive crops 
like maize, cotton and red pepper, the canal water is not suffi¬ 
ciently uuder control, consequently their united area is hardly 
half that irrigated for rice. For the spring crop the land is flush¬ 
ed early in September as a rule. A mixed crop of gram and 
wheat is commonly sown, because after the September flushing 
the land will get no moisture but that of rain. If the winter 
rains are favourable the wheat will yield well. If the season turn 
out dry something at least will be saved out of the gram. Some¬ 
times barley is mixed with one or the other of those two crops. 

A considerable area also is sown with gram only. 

A special feature of the system of survey and supplv of sutaiandi, 
canal-irrigated areas during recent years has been the introduo- 
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tion of killabandi both in Crown Waste, such as that from which 
the Chunian Colony was formed, and in old proprietary villages 
to which irrigation on a large scale lias been extended. Killa¬ 
bandi may be defined as the substitution of rectangular fields of 
the uniform size of one killa (one-twenty-fifth of the standard 
square or rectangle) each for irregular fields, some minute, some 
inconveniently large, into which the lands of a village are ordi¬ 
narily found to be divided. In the Chunian Colony north of the 
Lahore-Multan Railway a square measures 209 X 209 harms or 
2507 acres, and a killa is thus a fraction over an acre. To the 
south of the railway the size is 200 X 200, and a killa measures 
■89 acre. In the Clninian Ravi Par villages a rectangle measures 
200 X 180 harms, and in Rdvi War 220 X 198. Tntlie Lahore 
and Chunian villages irrigaied from the Niazbeg Extension a 
square measures 200 X 200, and on the Rakh Distributary 
209 X 209 harms. The advantages of killabandi lie in the 
economical use of water and the convenience of straight 
water-courses and evenly-shaped fields, while, from the revenue 
point of view, a chess board map is easily ke.pt up to date,- 
boundary disputes are minimised and crop-inspection faci¬ 
litated. 

The principal crops grown on canal-irrigated land in the 
Manjha are wheat, gram, cotton, oil-seeds, maize, rice and fodder. 
The first-named crop occupies about half the total irrigable area : 
maize, cotton and rice between one-fourth and one-fifth. Some¬ 
what less than one-fifth of the canal area is sown with fodder 
crops. The plough cattle used on canal-irrigated land are usually 
strong and highly priced animals, partly because it has always 
been the custom of the Manjha people to keep strong cattle, and 
partly because heavy animals are required to plough both deep 
and firmly in the water-soaked Manjha soil. One pair of good 
oxen can work about 13 acres of land, of which perhaps one-third 
will be sown for the autumn harvest and two-thirds for the rabi ; 
they usually sow a larger rabi area than kharij if they have plenty 
of land, but if the bolding is small they soav an equal area in 
both. Of the kharP area about 2 acres on the average are sown 
with cotton, one with maize and one with fodder and miscel¬ 
laneous crops of which sugarcane is usually one, 2 with gram, 1 
with oil-seeds and 2 with fodder and other crops. In the spring 
at least 4 acres are sown with wheat. On all irrigated land, 
whether from canal or well, some of the wheat grown.is cut green 
for fodder. Roughly speaking the amount so utilised varies from 
one to two acres for every well, and somewhat less proportionately 
in the case of canal-irrigated wheat. 
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The inter-relation of wells and canals is important in chapter 
the Kasiir and Chunhm tahsils. Practically the whole of the n .—a 

chdhi-nahri area is in the low lands and wells and inundation Agriouiture 
canals work together. The canal supply very often stops before —. 

the crop is independent of irrigation and the situation is only ( ^ r ^ Uh *' 
saved, if at all, by wells; the canal, on the other hand, provides 
for enormous areas particularly under mnnixed wheat (which is 
more sensitive to drought than mixed wheat and gram) the water 
which wells alone could not supply; and certain crops, especially 
fodder, can be raised on canal water alone in the kharif, while the 
labours of well irrigation are almost restricted to the rabi. In 
the sweet water tract of Lahore and Kasiir wells work in con¬ 
nection with the perennial canal. 

On well-irrigated lands rotation of crops and fallowing are System of 
attended to more or less. If there is a large enough area attached 
to the well as in tin* Sutlej-Hithar, the people like to leave one- laodT 8 ** 
third or one-fourth of the land vacant, so that all the land gets a 
rest once every three or four years. In the Ravi estates the well 
areas are small; consequently fallowing is seldom practised and 
more reliance is placed on manuring. Maize is the chief crop to 
be considered on well lands, first, because it is the staple on which 
the people depend lor their winter food, secondly because it re¬ 
quires more careful cultivation than any other. If land be 
plentiful the maize area is changed nearly every year, otherwise 
it will remain the same for many consecutive years. Whether 
changed or not, the maize land is always manured more or less ; 
consequently it is followed by a spring crop, usually some kind 
of fodder. Occasionally Avheat follows maize, hut if so the wheat 
crop is certain to lie poor. Generally speaking wheat is sown in 
land cropped once only in the year. Rice is nearly always sown 
in the same land year after year because the soil selected for rice 
cropping is usually low and clayey, and in the HithAr the rice 
land is often so saline as to he lit for no other crop but rice. 

Cotton is generally sown in fallow land from which jawdr or rhari 
has been cut six months before : sometimes it is sown in wheat 
laud after a slight manuring. Cotton like maize is usually fol¬ 
lowed by some inferior fodder grass which is sown in the standing 
crop. The extent of double-cropping on well lands depends 
entirely on the amount of land in the holding and on the manure 
available. In the ilithar for instance, double-cropping is almost 
limited to fodder crops following cotton or maize. In the Ravi 
villages, where land is very limited, three ®r four crops are taken 
off the land sometimes in the year. Cultivation on canal-irrigat¬ 
ed land in this district is on a broad and lavish scale. Rice is 
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generally sown in the same land year after year: maize may he 
sown in land last cropped with wheat, but muBt be manured first. 
With this exception wheat land as a rule is kept free of other 
crops. Cotton is sown either in fallow land, or in land from 
which a gram crop has just been cut as the gram leaves are sup¬ 
posed to manure and strengthen the soil. In many parts of the 
Manjba, where maize and sugarcane can be grown, cotton is not 
sown except by cultivators who have plenty of surplus land. 

The double-cropping on canal lands is :—rice followed by 
gram, which is generally sown immediately after the rice is cut, 
while the land is still moist from the rice irrigation: maize follow¬ 
ed by fodder crops for which often a second manuring is done ; 
and cotton followed by inferior fodder grasses. 


Occupiers’ 

rates. 


The following are the rates charged for the various crops 
under the schedules in force on the various canals, viz .— 

I.—Upper Bdri Dodb Canal. 




Class. 

Crop. 

Raids mi it aobb. 

Plow. 

nut. 






Rs. a. p. 


Rs. A. P. 


I 

II 

III 


Sugarcane ... 

Rice ... ... »•• ... 

Orchards, gardens, tubai-oo, vegetables and melons 


7 1 0 
6 0 10 
4 8 8 


3 8 6 
3 0 6 
2 4 4 


IV All dyes, fibres and oilseeds, all ra’.i eropB except 
gram and tnasar. 

V All JlharCf crops not specified above, gram and 
matar, all fodder crops. 


VI 


Special rate, a single entering before ploughing 
for roii followed by a rabi crop. 


VII-J , 

l! 


A single watering before ploughing not followed 
by a canal-irrigated crop in the same or next 
harvest. 

Crops sown on the v> of a previous crop 


y 


3 12 6 

2 13 6 

2 0 4 

10 2 


I 14 3 
1 6 2J 
10 2 


0 8 1 


Class VII, a single watering before ploughing not followed 
by a crop, is only charged if the water is taken before the 
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20th August for the tillage of land for the following rab%. Under 
the orders conveyed in Punjab Government letter No. 126 Rev¬ 
enue, dated 24th*August 1911, the charge is in future to be remitted 
if the watering is followed by a rabi crop. 

II.—Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals. 


CHAPTER 
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Occupiers* 

rates. 




Rate peb acre. 

Class. 

Crop, 

Flow. 

Lift. 

I 

Rice gardens and pepper 

Rs. A. P, 

8 4 0 

Rs. A. V. 
1 10 0 

II 

Cotton, sugarcane, melons, f il and hemp 

All other khartf crops 

2 4 0 

12 0 

III 

1 4 0'' 

0 10 0 

LV 

All matured rabi crops, plantations and vego- 

10 0 

0 8 0 

V 

table-. 

Failed rabi crops and grasses 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 


III. — Lower Bdri llodb Canal and IV.—Ujiper Chennb Canal. 


Class. 


I 

IX 

III 


IV 

V 

VI 


VII 


VIII 



Kate ebb ache. 

Crop. 

Flow. 

Lift. 


Rs. A P. 

Us A. P. 

Cane and water-nuts 

9 0 0 

4 8 0 

Rice 

7 8 0 

3 12 0 

Orchards, gardens, tobacco, poppy, mdigo, 
drugs, vegetables, melons and wheat. 

Cotton fibres, dyes (other than indigo) 

5 0 0 

2 8 0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

oilseeds and all rabi crops except 
wheat, gram, masur, seiji, tnaina and 
turnips. 

All hharif crops mot otherwise speci- 

3 0 0 

18 0 

tied. 

a) Gram, matar, fenji , turnips, and 
maina. 

(ti) Crop grown on the t oadh of ft pre¬ 
vious crop. 

(<?) Single watering before ploughing 

- 2 4 0 

12 0 

for rabi followed by a rabi crop, 
to he applicable only to channels 
selected by the Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

Grass, village and district board plan¬ 
tations :— 

For any number of waterings in the 

1 4 0 

0 10 0 

hharif season. 

For one watering in rabi season 

14 0 

0 10 0 

For two or more waterings in rabi 

2 8 o 

14 0 

season. 

(a) Single watering before ploughing 
not followed by a canal irrigated 
crop in tbe same or next harve-t. 

L 0 8 0 

I 

0 4 0 

(i) Hemp l/tan) and indigo which has 
been ploughed in as green manure 
before tbe 18th September. 


Per 


Crop, 

Do, 

Orchards, gar¬ 
dens per half 
year, rest per 
crop. 

Crop. 


Do. 

f (a) crop 
(*) 


and 

(o) acre. 


Half year. 

Do. 

Do, 
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The land treated as Abi in the recent Settlement is of a 
very special kind, viz., that land situated in the near neighbour¬ 
hood of Lahore City which derives irrigation, or more correctly 
liquid manure, from the City Sewage System. There is no real 
dbi land in Kasur and Chdnian. The sewage is lifted by means 
of jhalldrs and the land also receives water from wells. Abi land 
is the richest of all the classes and is reserved for intensive 
market-gardening, growing all the best vegetables for the Lahore 
market and being cropped at least two or three times a year. 
It rents as high as Its. 77 round per acre, but has to pay an 
dbidita rate of Rs. 18 and 11s. 14 per ghumaon for flow and lift, 
respectively. 

On the Sutlej only about 7 to 10 per cent, of the saildb 
area is now grown to kharij crops. About 45 per cent, of the 
spring crop is wheat, and 33 per cent. gram. In the autumn 
about *7 per cent, is mash, and masar is also grown. Other crops 
are unimportant. 

In the Ravi Bet land, half the saildb area is given up to 
wheat. The better class of Rfivi wheat is famous for its excel¬ 
lent yield and quality, this being grown in low alluvial depres¬ 
sions where the thick deposit soil receives regular inundation. 
New land however is often sown with wheat, this being looked 
on as the test crop to show the quality of the soil: it gives a 
very poor outturn for the first year or two. A fair amount of 
maize is grown on the Ravi flood lands, but the yield is only 
middling. Other crops occupying any area of importance are 
barley, gram, mash and fodder crops. Saildb land is never 
manured; but it requires frequent ploughing to keep down, 
the weeds. For wheat the land should be ploughed eight times, 
three times before the floods come and five times afterwards in 
September. For other crops three or four plougliings are 
required. Sowings in saildb land are done after the summer 
floods have subsided. Rice (dhan chhatta) however is sown in 
new land during April or May before the floods have risen. 

With artificial irrigation cultivating operations can be 
carried on more or less briskly all the year : unirrigated land in 
this district can only be cultivated after a fall of rain : without 
that the soil is too hard to plough. Generally a few thunder¬ 
showers fall in March or April and advantage is taken of these 
to plough land and sow cotton dry. Whenever rain falls in 
April, May or June, ploughing is done on unirrigated land as 
far as leisure can be found from the other very urgent opera¬ 
tions of harvesting the rabi orop and sowing and irrigating the 
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late spring crops. The great object is to have enough land chapter 
ploughed at least once before the July rains burst. Then a Agriculture, 
second ploughing is done and jawar, chari or moth is sown 
according to the nature of the soil. When all the land required J "' 
for autumn crops has been sown or when the sowing time is 
past, any other rainfall that occurs in July or August is utilised 
to complete rabi ploughing^, and industrious cultivators roll 
the land after ploughing it and press it down so as to retain as 
much moisture as possible for the rabi sowings : these are usually 
done in September. Cram and rapeseed are sown first, wheat 
and barley a little later ; for wheat all the lower lands in which 
most moisture has remained are generally reserved. The term 
dofasla-dosdla so well know n in other districts more fortunate 
in tlieir rainfall is not in common use here; but in practice the 
two years’ system is followed as far as possible. That is starting 
from the month of June with which the agricultural year com¬ 
mences the cultivator sows such sufficient area as he can make 
ready for the kharif, reserving of course some of the land in 
his holding for rabi sowings. The former is reaped in Novem¬ 
ber and then the land is probably left fallow until the follow¬ 
ing summer when if the rains are favourable it is prepared for 
a rabi crop. Land sown dry for the rabi in September is 
harvested in April and, if possible, is sown again for the following 
kharif harvest. In this way assuming the rainfall to be propi¬ 
tious, from June in one year to June two years after one kharif 
crop and one rabi crop are sown. During the time between the 
harvesting of the one and the sowing of the other the land lies 
fallow the first seven months, and is in course of preparation 
for the rabi for four months The period ends with the rabi crop, 
which again, if the rotation can be strictly preserved, should be 
followed immediately by a kharif crop. The chief points of 
importance, however, to be noticed in respect to the unirrigated 
cultivation of this district are the immense fluctuations each year 
in the cropping and the enormous area which is sown and fails 
from drought Generally speaking if the summer rains are 
favourable for autumn sowings they close early and a very 
large proportion of the sown crops fail. Again if the autumn 
rains are favourable for spring sowings then the winter rains 
often fail. 

The following table illustrates this by showing the maxi¬ 
mum, minimum and average areas for sowm, matured and failed 
crops on unu’rigated land during the 20 years preceding the recent 
Settlement:— 
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Maximum. 

1 


Minimum. 

! 

Avbragb. 


Renta, Wages 
and Prices. 

Sown. 

Matured. 

Failed. 

Sown. 

Matured.! 

i 

i 

1 Failed. ^ 

1 

Sown. 

Matured. 

Failed. 

(cl) Bdrdni, 

KaetLt 

274,115 

285,333 

8,777 

4,79,223 

21,770 

28,158 

l 

I 161,080 

120,678 

40,411 

CUAni&n 

185,900 

137,788 

21,112 

33,820 

10,904 

| 22,916 

1 123,827 

13,647 

29,880 

Labors 

177,088 

169,631 

18,457 

43,000 

1 

12,482 

30,618 

■ 

111,073 

78,673 

31,600 


Jf.B .—The figures aro for Idrdni and aaildh land. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 

Rente. (o'' The district is essentially one of small peasant pro¬ 

prietors, though there are tracts, as in the Chiinian M&njha. and 
Bet Bangar circles, where large holdings have been acquired 
during the last settlement by the purchase at auction of Govern¬ 
ment waste. There are also everywhere substantial properties 
to be found among the more important families. Tenants are 
mostly drawn from the peasant proprietor class. The pitch of 
rents depends mainly on tho strength or weakness of the owner’s 
position. Bents lower than the normal, both in kind and cash, 
are generally privileged ones taken by owners who have migrat¬ 
ed to the Canal Colonies or abroad leaving their home lands 
in the' charge of relatives at a nominal figure. Thirty-seven 
per cent, of the rented land is let on kind rents. These rents, 
the popularity of which has considerably increased since last 
Settlement owing to the greater security introduced by improved 
canal irrigation, though sometimes more difficult to collect than 
rents in cash, give the owner a share direct in the profits due 
to the rise in prices. Tenants free of rent are usually tres¬ 
passers or persons who have been wrongly recorded as owners. 

The following is the distribution of true cash and kind rents 
in the various tahfiils :— 


—. 

Percentage of the 
total area under 
cash rents. 

Percentage of the 
total area under 
kind rents. 

Kami t tahtU ... 

8-8 

3 PI 

Chunian takid ... 

6'4 

43’4 

Chunidn Colony 

2-6 

19'2 

Lahore tahsil 

119 

866 
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Zabti rents are taken to some extent on canal lands in the chapter 
Manjha Circles of the Lahore tahsil, and are liked by large 
non-resident land-holders ; in Kasiir they are negligible ; and in Rent*, wag« 
Chiinian they practically do not exist. ' " ' and Pricw. 

“ Market garden lands in the Lahore Circle are often let on ijdfl'. 
the ijura form of tenure. The owner cultivates the land, irri¬ 
gates it, and provides the necessary manure; the ijdrdddr puts 
down the manure, provides and plants the seed, weeds, watches, 
takes over and markets the crop, paying the owner cash rates 
per kanal for periods ranging from a single crop to a year or 
more. The rates vary considerably according to the class of the 
crop, the quality and position of the land and the amount of 
cultivation bestowed ; for potatoes and the most valuable sorts 
of vegetables as much as Its. 25 per kanal may be paid and 
for inferior crops as little as Rs. 10 (Lahore Assessment Report, 

paragraph 38). 

In the Lahore tahsil chakcta rents are favoured by absentee Kind rent*— 
land-lords of the money-lender type, as being more certain of ChaUta - 
realisation than batdi. They are roughly equal to one-third 
batdi. In Chiinian they amount to about ; ‘th of the gross 
produce, and are chieJly paid on ehdhi, being taken on only 70 
acres in the whole tahs-t!. In Kasiir they are mostly paid in the 
jVlanjha Mitba on nahri lands, wheat is the crop on' which they 
are chiefly taken, and 5 maunds per acre is the rate commonly 
paid. 

The following quotations from the Assessment Reports wil* 
show the prevailing rates of batdi :— 

‘‘ The highest rate of one-half is almost confined to the chuniin 
Manjha and IlitMv-Uttar, where it is taken mostly on nahri, 
but to a very limited extent on bdrdni also, the owner in the 
latter case supplying half of the seed. One-third batdi rents 
are commonest in the Manjha and Ravi, where Ihey are chiefly 
taken on nahri, and sailab, respectively ; they are rarest in Dabh. 

A considerable area has passed from one-third to one-fourth 
batdi in Dabh; there has been, however, no actual reduction 
in the amount of rent taken, as compensating additions have 
been made to the one-fourth rate in the matter of mdlikana and 
the transfer from the landlord to the tenant of the liability for 
water-advantage rate: the change is childly due to the extension 
of canal irrigation and the reduction of bar dm and sailab , which 
are the classes on which the one-third rate is paid. Batdi one- 
fourth, taken on all the superior soils, is commonest in Hithar 
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chapter and Dabh (where, however, the additions including tenants’ 
n ~ B - liability for clearance of water-courses, are also considerable) 

Rents, Wfeges and rarest in the Manjha, but in the latter circle there is still 
and Prices. a j ar g e area irrigated by canal jhalldrs and hnrdni at this rate. 

Chunian. One-fifth, which is the common chain and &•< dhi-nahri rate in 
the Sutlej Bet, is hardly known in the Manjha, and is rare 
in the Ravi, except where waste is being broken up for culti¬ 
vation.” 

Lahore. “ There is a large area in all circles under one-half batai; 

in the Lahore and Manjha Mitha Circles this is the commonest 
rate, being chiefly taken on. nahri in the Manjha Mitha. With 
one half batai on canal lands and on abi in the Lahore Circle 
the owner commonly pays half the a'-idna and sometimes pro¬ 
vides half the seed, the custom in this matter having been simpli¬ 
fied since last Settlement. A few acres, in the Lahore' Circle 
only, are under two-thirds ; this is garden land held on special 
conditions. One-third is the commonest rate in most circles, es¬ 
pecially on canal lands in the Manjha Khara : the largest area 
under one-fourth is to be found in the Manjha Khara, where 
this is the rent on land supplied by lift from canals ; it is also a 
fairly common rate for well land in the Lahore and Bet Ravi 
and Manjha Khara circles.” 

K*mir. On nahri land one-half and one-third are the commonest 

rates ; on chdhi one-fourth, the landlord finding no manure or 
water; on saildb one-third; on bdrdni one-tbird; and, where 
the teuant has done anything, such as embanking, to improve 
the quality of the land, one-fourtli.” 

es _ (b) The district contains, in Lahore, probably the most 

Urban." important labour centre in the province. Amritsar has always 
been considered the trading centre of the neighbourhood, but 
that Lahore now attracts labourers from all the surrounding 
country and especially from Amritsar has been shown in Chapter 
I.-O. in the remarks upon migration. In any case the existence 
in Lahore of the great Crown workshops of the horth-Western 
Railway, the number of whose operatives, skilled and unskilled, 
runs into thousands would be a sufficient basis for .a claim to 
importance as a labour centre. But Lahore contains, in addi¬ 
tion, some forty other printing presses, mills and other factories 
of which a full list will found in Table No. 28 of the Statistical 
Volume. 

A survey of the wages current in the Punjab was held in 
December 1912, and the following table shows the daily wages 
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in annas of certain classes of workers, which were at that time 
found to be current, compared with the figures for 1909 :— 


Year. 

VARIOUS CLASSES op SKILLED LABOURERS. ! 

1 General 
; unskilled 
labour. 

Workers in 
iron and 
hardware. 

Brass, uopper 
and bell 
met ai 
workers. 

Carpenters, 

Cotton 
weavers. 
Hand indus¬ 
try. 

Masons and 
builders. 


A». P. 

As. P. 

As. P. 

Ab. P. 

Ab. P. 

Ad. P. 

1909 ... 

12 0 

20 0 

14 0 

3 6 

14 0 

*5 6 




to 

to 

to 

to 




18 0 

5 0 

16 0 

7 0 

1912 

1G 0 

lfi 0 

17 0 

6 0 

14 O 

•6 0 





to 

to 

to 




_jd 

8 0 

18 0 

8 0 


•The lower rates are generally paid in cotton nulls and the higher rates in workshops 
where the work is heavy, 


Wages in Lahore have been rapidly rising for the last few 
years. The following table shows the average rates of wages 
paid to the largest classes of labour employed in the Railway 
Locomotive Workshops at intervals of five years from 1880 to 
1911 :— 


1 


Skilled 

Labour. 


Unskilled Labour. 

1 

1 

In January of 

titters. 

Daily. Monthly. 

1 

! 

Carps 

Daily. 

nter». 

Monthly. 

Daily. 

Monthly. 

1 

| 

Its. 

Rs, 

Kb. 

Rd. 

Rd. 

Its. 

1880 

•51 

13'3 

■65 

1435 

•2 

5-27 

1891 

•58 

15’75 

•K9 

16-93 

•24 

G'61 

1896 

•48 

1308 

■49 

1317 

■21 

B'63 

1901 

•45 

1229 

•46 

1243 

•;5 

6-76 

1906 

•51 

13’79 

•53 

1437 

•26 

709 

1911 

•66 

i 

1723 

•96 

2492 

•35 

9T2 


CHAPTBF. 
II—B 

Rents, Wase> 
and Prices. 

Urban. 


The rapid upward trend of these figures since 1901 is to be 
ascribed to a variety of causes, amongst them being the 
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chapter extraordinary demands which were made on the local labour mar- 
HL’ ketr during that period. The North-Western Railway themselves 
Rents, Wages doubled various sections of their metals, notably from Lahore to 
an^TMs. . the great canal project comprising the Upper Jhelum, 

Urban. Upper Chenab and Lower Bdri Dofb Canals known as the Triple 
Canal Irrigation Scheme was put in hand, and drew largely on 
the local supply of workers; and more recently in Lahore the 
great King Edward Memorial project was undertaken and still 
further increased the demand for labour. In addition the new 
colonies and other centres of activity, commercial and industrial, 
attracted large numbers of labourers and artizans, and the 
tendency of the prosperous zamindars to replace their old mud 
houses by brick and masonry buildings is still further tending 
to put up the rates of wages. It lias also been found that the 
ravages of plague and malaria, which were especially severe 
upon the humblest classes, is another contributory cause of the 
rise, and the increased facilities of communications have rendered 
labour more mobile and readier to wander abroad to find the 
best markets for itself. Finally the rise in the general standard 
of living has not left even the menials unaffected, and with the 
social awakening has come a spirit of greater independence. 

Rural. In the rural tracts wages are lower, but there has been the 

same general rise due to the causes just enumerated. During 
the preliminary survey of wages held in 1910 it was estimated 
that in the Lahore tahsil all classes of labour were receiving in 
1909 about three times the wages they were getting in 1889 : in 
Kasur ordinary labourers’ wages had doubled, and those of car¬ 
penters, masons and ploughmen increased by about 60 per cent., 
in the same period : in Chunian in 1889 labourers got one-third, 
carpenters two-sevenths, masons three-eighths and ploughmen 
one-fourth of what they were getting in 1909. 

Kind wa es Village labour can be paid in two ways. Either the labour- 
m wages. ^ men i a i or artisan is kept and clothed by the zaminddr and 
given a fixed proportion of the produce of each harvest, or else 
he is paid by the day. Of the former class the most common 
is the ordinary farm labourer, or athri chuhra, who is the regular 
ploughman, and folds the cattle and spreads the manure. He is 
usually kept and paid by one master. The ordinary chtihra, or 
scavenger, on the other hand, renders assistance in the fields once or 
twice a week to each of the three or four cultivators who patronise 
him. 

Other village artisans who are paid in kind are the car¬ 
penter, who makes and repairs the ploughs and other agricultural 
implements, the wood work on the Persian wheels, carts, cart- 
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wheels and such articles of furniture as are used by his master ; chapter 
the potter who supplies pots for the Persian wheels, or for canal H ~~ B - 
water lifts, and earthen vessels for domestic use ; the blacksmith, Rents,"wages 
whose duty is to fix all the iron work on agricultural implements and lrlees - 
and keep it in repair, and to shoe the cart bullocks when neces- Kind wages, 
sary; the leather-worker who has little i:a do but to make 
blinkers for the well and plough cattle, the chhat or thong tied 
on as a whip, and to make a pair of shoes once a year for each of 
his patrons. These artisans also usually receive their materials 
free. However in estimating the earnings of these village 
Jcamtns it must not be supposed that they confine themselves to 
doing sep. Many take up quite different occupations, such as 
land-cultivation, carrying for hire, &c., and some combine their 
sep work with other methods of making a livelihood. 

Other village menials are paid in kind for services rendered, 
such as the water-carrier, the village minstrel, and the barber. 

Also faqtrs and Brahmans are not forgotten. The separate 
amount each class receives is small, but taken altogether these 
payments mount up and form a heavy charge on cultivation. 

Menials 1 dues are paid generally from the common heap before 
the division of the produce; on the well area in the case of chdhi 
and chdhi-nahri lands, and on the plough area in the case of 
nahri, saildb and bdrdni. They are not taken on all crops, and 
not on all classes of soil. The athri chiihra, who is a full-time 
servant, has been found on enquiry to take 10 per cent., the 
sweeper who only winnows and ploughs 5 per cent. The smith’s 
share on well lands in only half that of the carpenter and potter. 

It has not been found that any addition to customary dues is 
made in cash, but zannnddrs occasionally oblige their menials by 
making them small loans free of interest, and by feeding their 
cattle for them. 

The following table shows the typical cash rates paid to Ca«i> wages, 
various classes of rural labour in Lahore in 1909 and in 1912 : — 


Year. 

U nskilleu 
labour by the 
day. 

Carpenter 
!>y the 
day. 

Rlaikemith 
by the 
day. 

M asou 
by the 
day. 

Ploughman 
by tbe 
month. 


A. r. 

a. r. 

A. 1*. 

A. P. 

Its. A. 

190V) 

5 0 

12 <■ 

1(5 0 

16 0 

6 0 


to 

lit 


to 

to 


6 0 

If) 0 


20 0 

8 O 

1912 

6 0 

12 0 

16 0 

10 0 

7 O 


to 

to 

& 

to 

to 


8 0 

IB 0 

18 0 

22 O 

10 0 


V 
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(c) The prices of the staple food-grains in Lahore rule high, 
lot yields to none in the excellence of its communications, 


zaminddrs 
district is 
Patti- Kasur- 


chapter 

11 _B- The district yields to nunc m me c.vw^.v - - 

Rents, Wages t p e vitality and abundance of its markets, and the assurance w i c- 
and Prices. sa (fi C ien C y of the irrigation system affords the zammdms 

Prices’. of profiting by high prices when they come. The 
compact and well served by railways, the new _ 

Lodhran Branch opened in 1907 supplying an artery m the south 
parallel to the Lahore-Karaehi line m the north. Two other 
main lines, viz., the Peshawar-Delhi and Lahore-h erozepore, serve 
the eastern and western portions of the district respectively. In 
addition there is an abundance of paklut and icacha roads. 
Lahore, the head-quarters of the province and the focus ot 
the railway system, is a market of the first magnitude, hfasur 
is an old' established centre of trade, and derives considerable 
added importance from the new branch of line. Raewind, the 
function for Ferozepore, is an important place. Pattoke and Kot 
Radha Kishan minister to the Chuman Colony. Patti attracts 
a large proportion of the surplus produce of the larn Taran 
tahsti of the Amritsar district; and khudifm does a brisk trade. 
Altogether the district is thoroughly well developed and no 
portion of it is so isolated that the prices current m it will fall 
much below the average rate for the district. 

Settlement the price of staple food-grains 

prices 
those 


uise of price)). Since the last 

has risen greatly, as will he seen 
sanctioned at the Settlement of 


from the commutation 
189 1 -93, compared with 


Prices in annas per 
maund. 

l 

a 

1 

; wju 

ci 
o 

e 

r J> 

e 

a 

* 

3 

<»j 

£ 

i 

] 'au £• 

\ 

! 

J 

Si 

a 1 

«B 

S 

V 

Tl 

g 

PQ 

1 

© 

s 

CQ 

1 

1 

Last Settlemeu t 

21 

24 

63 

40 

19 

21 

18 

24 

IS 

18 

32 

Not taken. 

Present Settlement ... 

40 

44 

92 

76 

30 

32 

30 _ 

38 

28 

26 . 

68 

68 

Rise, per cent. 

90‘6 

;70 

j 73*6 

87‘n ^ 

67*9 

62*4 

60*7 

68*3 

66*5 

( 38*8 

81 



However, these prices were not estimated in the same 
manner at the Settlement of 1892-93, the prices then sanctioned 
beino based mainly on those prevailing in the village bazars of 
the district during the term of the preceding Settlement. In the 
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present ease the commutation prices were fixed after consider- chapter 
ation of all the different sorts of data which obtain, i.e., the 11 — B - 
prices published in the Gazette, the entries in the Circle note-Rents, Wages 
books, sales by zaminddrs to village shop-keepers other than their and Pr, * es ' 
creditors, sales at mandis, and sales through drthis. Prices Rise prices 
obtained by a small agriculturist depend a great deal on whether 
he is in debt, or entangled by a bania creditor If he is in a 
position to sell by a free contract to a shop-keeper who has no 
hold over him, he will probably gain about a ser in the rupee. 

Though the commutation prices, being arbitrary hy nature 
and pitched low of set purpose, do not necessarily represent the 
actual prices, yet the effective rise calculated only on the main 
staples and leaving out of account the fodder, fruit and vege¬ 
tables of both harvests, which together amount to about one-fifth 
of the total crops, will still be found to be great In the Lahore 
tahsili it amounted to nearly 48 per cent, on a comparison of the 
Gazette prices of the ten years preceding this and the last Settle¬ 
ment. The figures for effective rise of prices in Kasur and 
Ohunffin worked out by the same method were 39 and 35 per 
oent. respective ly. 

The Lahore tahstl by virtue of its situation and excellent 
communications is bettor able than any other to take full advan¬ 
tage of the profit arising out of increased prices. Chunian is less 
favoured than Kasur in the matter of communications ; the ex¬ 
tensive Sutlej-Hither has only recently been provided with a 
railway, and even the best of the roads there are for long stretches 
deep in sand. The north bank of the Ravi is also handicapped 
by the distance from markets and the decline in river and road 
traffic. 

One of the chief causes of the rise in price of food-grains is Cause* of 
no doubt improved communications coupled with the fact that 
India is becoming every year a more important factor in the iminications 
world’s markets, Every mile of railway and road newly opened 
brings some fresh village within comparatively easy access of 
those markets and enables it to enjoy to the full tlie effect of a 
short harvest in the Argentine or Canada. The famine terror, Effect of 
too, has largely abated . Years of scarcity may come and prices lam ' ae “- 
may rule higher than wages, but owing to the improvement in 
communications and the extension of canal irrigation it would 
seem that absolute famine in the Lahore District is a thing of the 
past. Figures showing the increase which, allowing for the 
loss of the Sliarakpur tahsil, has taken place in the cultivated 
area of the district and kindred statistics will be found in tables 
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Extension of 

cultivated 

areas. 

Material con¬ 
dition of the 
people. 


The cultiva¬ 
tor, 
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1, 18 and 19. The total cultivated area of the district has in¬ 
creased by 16 per cent, and the total harvested area by 25 per 
cent. Canal irrigated land has increased by over 350,000 acres. 
All these factors tend to increase the prosperity of the zamind&rs, 
and are in fact an outward sign of that prosperity. 

( d ) Many factors have been at work in the last few decades 
which have effected far reaching alterations all in the direction 
of material progress in the condition of nearly every class. Chief 
amongst these have been the relaxation of caste restrictions and 
the disturbance of hereditary occupations; the progress in co¬ 
operative methods which aim at the development of individual 
effort through collective action ; the opportunities for industrial 
employment; the briskness ol‘ the labour market; the work of 
reform societies such as the Arya Santa], which both elevate the 
lowest and no longer seek a position of unassailable supremacy 
for the highest; the introduction of the Western ideals of effici¬ 
ency before rank, especially in the service of Government; the 
incentive offered to industry and frugality by the weakening of 
the coparcenary system ; and the great rise in wages and charges 
for specific services. 

The chief sharer of the new prosperity is the peasant. The 
yeoman of the Punjab is enterprising by nature and has turned 
to excellent account all the modern liberalising tendencies. His 
traditional land hunger has been, if not appeased, at least allayed 
by the grant of virgin lands in the colony, and his ancestral 
acres have acquired the additional boon of artificial irrigation 
from Government canals at charges which leave him substantial 
profits. A large enhancement has occurred in the value both of 
land and of its produce. He is, when his holding has become 
insufficient for his needs, ready to turn to occupations other than 
agricultural, taking service in the Army, Police, or Civil Depart¬ 
ments, and emigrating to America, South Africa, China, or 
wherever lie thinks be can save enough money to make him 
comfortable when he returns. The rise in his standard of living 
has been remarkable. Silver jewellery has been discarded for 
gold, which is worn in the form of necklaces even by smart 
young men ; fine weaving fabrics, muslin, chintz, long-cloth and 
the like have supplanted the old coarser homespun materials ; 
present day houses are better built and are equipped with clocks, 
enamelled plates and tumblers, metal cooking dishes, European 
kerosine oil lamps, and many other such comfort-giving appliances. 
Each family now keeps its goods and chattels in a wooden box, 
or a steel trunk, instead of in the old cane-basket. Looking 
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glasses, Pelves, scissors and other imported articles abound every¬ 
where, and it is no uncommon occurrence for the evening hours 
to be enlivened by the strains of an American gramophone. 


Tho position of the landless agricultural labourer lias already 
been discussed to seme extent in connection with rents and 


CHAPTER 

U.—B, 

Rents, Wages 
and Priges. 

The cultivator. 

i _ - The landless 

wages and the position of the agricultural menial. As a class, Ja - V fetxnww. 
however, the landless labourers are not numerous in the district j 
which is one of small proprietors, who themselves supply a larm 
proportion of the tenant body : they are found mainly in the 
Riverain Circles, where they are known by the name of adhjogia , 
because they use the owner s oxen. Nevertheless in common 
with other classes they have shared the general prosperity and 
are now able to demand competition wages where before they 
worked at customary rates. The wages oi the urban labourer 
have already increased during the last few years, and the keen 
demand for their services has led to a proportionate share in the 
enhanced prosperity. 

There is one class, however, which has not had its full share Tho raidd , 10 
of the good things. The middle class clerk has had to watch the ’ 
standard of living of his equals growing more rapidly than his 
own income. The effect of this has been that, whereas tlie style 
of bis dress has perforce improved, the improvement lias been 
at the expense of his lodging and of his food. His growing 
fastidiousness in the matter of dress is perhaps not so much the 
outcome of necessity as of a real desire to emulate his superiors, 
especially in the matter of lire European fashions. Consequently 
he does not aspire to the liue fabrics of the agriculturist, but does 
bis best to look tidy and up-to-date in machine-made cloth 
imported from Europe, supplemented in part by inexpensive silk 
and tasmr made at Bemires, or in Assam, China or Japan, and 
part by pattis manufactured in Kashmir. But neat 


class clerk. 


in 


European” clothes he must have, and to go for a walk after 
office hours dressed like his father or grandfather in a loose kurta, 
kurti and dhoti, would expose him to a fire oi ridicule from his 
fellows which he would not face. Ear rather would he be nick¬ 
named by the wealthy tiademan “ a bdbu with clean clothes and 
empty pockets.” The same change is visible in the cloths of 
his w oman-folk. Thief and durable silk clothes manufactured at 


" “— " ' -— - ~ ~ ~~iAiuiiiuum/v 

Lahore, Amritsar or Jullundur have been replaced by cheaper 
white muslins and prints imported from Europe, or by fancy 
silks from China and Japan. The ghagra, the fine old gold and 
lacc embroidered petticoat, is dying out, and its place is being 
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chapter taken by cheap but gaudy lahngus from Benares or Bombay. 

—' The kurta has given way to the shirt, and slippers and European 
Forests, shoes have replaced the Indian juti. Open waistcoats and even 
The middle stoekings are now worn, while jewellery, the former sign of solid 
class clerk, wealth, can no longer lie afforded. But on the other hand the 
rise in the wages of labour and the price of building material 
has inevitably resulted in an increased difficulty in obtaining 
suitable house accommodation. The majority of the middle-class 
clerks, who are wholly dependent on their pay, have to be content 
with a portion of a house, which is usually small, ill-ventilated, 
scantily furnished and situated in the narrowest and most tor¬ 
tuous alleys of the city. Nor is his food of a much higher 
quality. Indeed it is in this direction, unfortunately, that the 
Hindu clerk at any rate practises his most rigid economy. Few 
eat meat, or even eggs, and spices they must perforce abjure. 
Their food is usually chap at is and dal, with perhaps a little 
pickle, or some milk, or some indigestible form of cake fried in 
oil. But food like this is not nutritious, and in the past it was 
supplemented by plenty of milk and ghi. Now, however, owing 
to increased rents and the higher cost of grain and fodder milk- 
sellers can no longer keep their cattle in the city on a large scale, 
and the prices of milk and gin are becoming prohibitive. The 
Muhammadan clerk docs not stint himself so much in bis food, 
and bis economies have to be practised in other directions. How- 
over, he can ill afford to engage servants, and liis food is either 
cooked by his own woman-folk or bought at one of the baker’s 
shops which are rapidly springing up in all parts of the city. 


Section C.—Forests. 

arcMand 0 ”' Since the preparation of the last Gazetteer the area of the 
management. Lahore District forests lias considerably decreased on account of 
the transfer of Sharaqpur tahsil to Gujrdnwala, and tlio coloniza¬ 
tion of rakhs in tlie CJiuuian tahsil. The total area of tbo 
forests in the district, details of which are given in table 27 of 
the statistical volume B, is G1 ,344 acres, of which 31,164 acres 
are reserved and the balauce unclassed. Of the lieserved Fo¬ 
rests 21,875 acres are under the management of the Forest 
Department, and 12,289 acres under the Military Department. 
Of the Unclassed Forests the Forest Department manages 14,809 
acres and the Deputy Commissioner 12,371 acres. The average 
total net surplus of revenue over expenditure for 1911-12 to 
1913-14 of the forests under the Forest Department in the 
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Lahore District came to Its. 1,22,025. The following statement chapte r 
shows the total areas according to tahstls : - • n.—c. 

Forest*. 

Distribution, 
areas ami 
management. 

Totai. 


29,980 

31,017 

397 


61,344 


In the Chunian tnhsil there is only one Reserved Forest, 
namely Changa Manga Plantation, 12,139 acres in area, of 
which 9,129 acres are planted, the balance remaining unplanted 
owing to the didiculty of irrigating it. There are also unclassed 
forests, area 9,250 acres, in this tali si l under the Forest De¬ 
partment. In the Lahore tahsil there are seven Reserved Fo¬ 
rests, 9,736 acres in area, and 8 Unclassed Forests, 6,559 acres 
in area, under the control of the Forest Department. 

Reserved Forests under the Forest Department are of three Description 
kinds,— viz. (%) irrigated plantations, ( ii) saildba plantations, VBl ' i013 “ 
( in) ordinary rakhs. In the irrigated plantations SMsham 
(Dalbergia Sissoo} and mulberry and in the saildba plantations 
Shisham are the prevailing species, hut mulberry ( Moms alba), 

Kfkar (Acacia arabica), and Phulai (Acacia modesta) are also 
found. In the ordinary rakh- and Unelassed Forests Jand 
(Prosopis spicigera), Kafir (Cappatis aphylla) and Peru 
(Acacia levcophhea) are the common species, though Shi- 
sham, mulberry, Ktkar, Phulai, Fardsh and IF an are also 
found here and there. Mnnj-kdna, Kahi and Pilchi are found 
in saildba plantations. Grasses suck as Garni, Chhimbar, Palwan, 

Dhdman and Panni are common in all the forests. 
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Ohanga Manga irrigated plantation, covering an area of 
9,129 acres, is situated 44 miles south-west of Lahore in 
CMnian iahst'l on the Laliore-Karnehi Railway line. It was 
started in 1870. Originally Shtsham was sown, but mulberry 
lias come in naturally and now forms nearly 70 per cent, of the 
crop. The plantation is worked on a coppice with standard 
system, with 15 years’ rotation, and the yield in logs and fuel 
is removed by means of a portable 16" gauge tramway and 
country carts to the Railway Station of Ohanga Manga. Shtsham 
logs are exported to Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Multan, 
Sukkur and other places. Fuel is exported to Lahore, Amritsar, 
Gujranwala, Sialkot, Jullundur, Ferozepore, &c. Mulberry logs 
and fuel are in great demand. Logs arc largely bought by 
Sialkot firms for the manufacture of tennis-racquets, &c., and 
mulberry fuel is bought by traders from Lahore and other places 
for the manufacture of chdrpdi legs, which arc sent in quanti¬ 
ties to the new colonies in the Bar. Good Shtsham logs fetch 
Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 per cubic foot and Shtsham fuel Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 12 per hundred cubic feet stacked. Mulberry logs fetch 
Re. 0-8 0 to Re. 1-2-0 per cubic foot and mulberry fuel Rs 7 to 
Rs. 9 per hundred cubic feet stacked. During the past three years 
ending 1913-14 the planted area of Ohanga Manga alone brought 
in a revenue of Rs. 5,27,038 and after deducting Rs. 2,14,428 
expenditure the net surplus for three years was Rs. 3,12,610 or 
Rs. 1,04,203 (Rs. 11-6-8 per acre) per annum. 

The Kot Lakhpat Irrigated Plantation covering an area o.f 
1,965 acres has been started recently. It is situated on the 
Lahore-Ferozepore road, about 6 to 9 miles from Lahore city, 
and has a great future before it. 

There are three saildba plantations in the district. They 
were started in 1879 for the supply of fuel to the North-Western 
Railway, but, as the Railway is now using coal, these planta¬ 
tions supply the market with timber and fuel: •- 

(i) Shahdara .—This plantation is situated on both banks of 
the Ravi about 2 to 7 miles from Lahore. Its area is 1,815 
acres, of which 1,578 acres are wooded and the balance is either 
under water or covered with Munj-Icdna and Pilchhi. It is also 
worked on a 15 years’ rotation. The method of fellings is the 
same as in Ohanga Manga, viz., coppice-with-standards. Shtsham, 
logs and fuel are sold in situ, and the Lahore traders buy them 
every year and cart them to the market in Lahore. Permits are 
issued for grass to the general public at Re. 1 per mensem for 
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one head-load daily. Buffaloes and cows are allowed to graze in chapter 
certain compartments on monthly payments. During the past II ~ C * 
three years ending 1913-14 the revenue realized amounted to 
Rs. 52,705 and the expenditure to Rs. 6,479 c'O fkiiJha 

(ii) Jhok and (Hi) Saddnwali cover an area of 3,459 acres, of 
which 1,602 acres are wooded and the balance either under water 
or covered with Knna and Pilchhi. They are situated on the 
banks of the Ravi about 10 to 20 miles below Lahore. These 
are shortly to be brought under systematic working, when they 
are expected to yield a revenue about Rs. 50,010 per annum for 
the next five years. 

The sailaba plantations, on account of the growth of Kdna, 
are liable to damage by fires and special arrangements have to 
be made both in the way of cutting fire lines and employing 
watchers during the fire season. 

The ordinary rakhs, whether Reserved or Tin classed, are 0t ^ KJ 
chiefly used for grazing purposes. Dead and wind-fallen wood r ° 
only is sold from them. Some of the rakhs are reserved for the 
camel corps stationed at Lahore Cantonments and some of them 
are used by military camels on the line of march. Grazing 
leases are sold each year jointly by the Civil authorities and 
Forest Department, and as a rule the agriculturists of the 
neighbourhood are given preference over outsiders in the dis¬ 
posal of leases. The annual grazing and grass revenue from 
the rakhs comes to about Rs. 7,500 on an average. Forests 
under the Military Department are used for grazing and rais¬ 
ing fodder crops, &c. Graziug is also allowed to the villagers 
on payment. The Unclassed Forests still remaining under the 
Deputy Commissioner are leased for grazing, &c. 

There are no rights of user (rights of way excepted) in ( ^ la ^ I j a w ^( 1 1 
any forest under the Forest Department. In Mudki TJn-,„ppp'°of 6a 1 
classed Forest, in the Chunian tahsil, however, the Mahant of loc ® 1 uood9 ' 
TBhdi Pheru lias a grazing and wood cutting concession at the 
pleasure of Government. During years of scarcity of fodder 
almost all the forests including Changa Mdnga, with the ex¬ 
ception of compartments having young coppice growth, are 
thrown open to grazing. Even lopping is allowed in the rakhs 
for the benefit of the villagers’ cattle. There are no restrictions 
whatsoever regarding the collection of edible fruits such as 
mulberry and berries of Capparis Aphylla. The latter are used 
for pickles. The pods of the Jand, which are very sweet, are 
eaten raw and sometimes mixed with flour during times of 
scarcity. 


X 
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chapter The Chdnga Manga irrigated plantation finds employment 
1 1 ~~ E ’ for about 100 men throughout the year for purposes of silt 
Arts and Ma- clearing, irrigation, road clearing and improvement works; 
nulacturces. during the winter some 500 men are employed on felling trees. 
Reiftiioti wiih carriage of timber and fuel to the sale depot; and over 50 men 
of* Md a nd 25 pairs of bullocks are daily employed on the tramway, 
local needs Felling and improvement works in Shahdara forest and solving 
operations in Kot Lakh pat give work to over 100 coolies during 
the winter and hot weather. The Salvation Army undertake 
felling contracts in Chdnga Manga, and have also started silk 
rearing experiments. There is an unlimited supply of mulberry 
leaves, and the climate of Chdnga Manga on account of the 
plantation is suitable for the industry. The Salvation Army 
have also experimented in jam-making fmn mulberries, and, 
if they succeed in creating a market for it, the industry should 
become of considerable magnitude, as at present very large 
quantities of the fruit are wasted. 

Section D.—Mines and Mineral Resources. 

The district has no mines or important mineral resources. 
Kanhar and shorn have been referred to in Chapter I. The last 
Census Report showed only 5.53(5 persons engaged in quarrying 
or in the extraction of saltpetre, alum, &c. 


Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


(a) In the last ten or twenty years the hand industries of 
Lahore District have greatly decreased in number and import¬ 
ance (.wing to many having completely succumbed to com¬ 
petition or change of fashion. 

Those industries that are practically dead are :— 


Gunsmiths and Damascene workers. 
Woollen cloth weavers. 

Cotton and wax cloth printers. 
Pin'ira workers and carvers in wood. 
Wood turners and lac workers. 
Decorators and mural painters. 
Kanshi workers. 


Glass bangle makers. 

o 

In place of these dead crafts there are a few trades that 
have been introduced or have increased followers : they are :—• 


Tinsmiths. 

Cutlers, bicycle makers and nickel platers. 
Iron wire and bent iron furniture makers. 
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Silk and cotton dyers. 

Bookbinders. 

iron foundry workers 

Tailors. 

Sign-board painters. 

Coach builders. 

It is instructive to compare the two lists, which are a comment 
upon the trend of modern requirements. The prosperity of the 
following industries and also the number of workers have increas¬ 
ed : Carpenters, furniture makers and coach builders, shoe and 
English boot makers, saddlers and book binders, brass, copper, 
iron and tin workers. The workmanship in these trades has 
greatly improved, especially in carpentry and hoot making, 
which may he considered the chief hand industries of the district 
at this time. No important hand industry can be said to have 
been started. The following hand industries have one or two, 
followers only and are of comparatively recent introduction :—■ 
cutlers, nickel platers, hievele makers, clay modellers and castors 
maobiue-soek-knitters. 

There only remain one or two glass blowers in Lahore; their 
work is very poor and there is practically no demand for such 
work. Austrian glass bangles have largely taken the place of 
the native work. Then; arc many firms properly equipped for 
the manufacture of vegetable oils and soaps in Lahore and the 
quality has greatly improved of recent years, but they are work¬ 
ing on a very small scale, only two producing for consumption 
outside the district. Printing of all kinds is constantly increas¬ 
ing in the city and the firms doing thi,s work are better equipped 
than formerly. Commercial book binding also is a very success¬ 
ful industry, but it has no artistic qualities or finish to recommend 
it. Up-to-date machinery and good taste are sadly needed, 

1)ut the work done is strong and serviceable. Leather work 
continues to improve. The da s i shoe maker is as flourshing as 
ever he was and the quality of country leather has much 
improved, enabling work of much better finish to be done. 
Saddlery, portmanteaus and shoes of English style are even made 
in Lahore from Cawupore leather. The Kasiir leather industry 
has a great local reputation. 

According to Latifi’s Industrial Punjab there were 40,000 Cotton, 
workers in cotton in the Lahore District in 1911 and Lahore boast¬ 
ed 900 weavers in the same year. Since then the numbers must 
have decreased, as Manchester has been a formidable competitor. 
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chapter The use of English cotton cloths has increased, enormously and 
n ~ E ' everywhere the handloom weavers belong to poorest classes and are 

Arts and Ma- at the mercy of the middleman who is ruining the prosperity of 
w nearly every craftsman. The power industry too is slowly but 

Cotton. surely cutting out the hand-workers. Cotton printing can still 
claim its adherents, but they are very few in numbers. This is 
a hand industry that holds its own in Madras, Switzerland and 
Holland and machinery cannot compete with it in price. It is 
hoped that' the introduction of this industry into the Mayo 
School of Art will help to improve its designs and colour variety. 

Wool. There are said to be million sheep in the Punjab. Lahore 

is one of the chief wool working centres of the Punjab from 
whence it is exported direct to Europe and America after being 
cleaned^ pressed and packed. Lahore appears to be chiefly a 
distributing centre. The woollen hand industry, Latifi. says, 
is suffering under the heavy tax levied by the middleman and 
the industry suffers under the want of improved methods 
and appliances and the competition of shoddy macliine-madc 
European goods. Eormerly this was a very important hand 
industry.' There are still a few shops which weave for Lahore 
custom only. The wool comes from dumbas of Kabul, Tibet, 
Kandahdr and Yarkand. It is used in four colours only, i.e., 
Avhite, brown, black and grey, the white being the most expensive; 
when it is cleaned it is called pashm and sells at Its. 3 or 4 per 
seer. Dhusas, chadars, and pashminas are made of it. There 
are only one or two shops now that embroider shawls, there being 
little demand for this work. 

silk. The bulk of silk is now imported from China. Sericulture 

has however been taken up in some districts and the Salvation 
Army is doing its best to introduce this craft with some success. 
Foreign competition has debased and inferior silk has to a great 
extent killed the home industry. Only dar.jdis and azdrbands 
are made now. 

M«t*i work— There are many skilful jewellers still in the bdzdrs , though 

Jewellery, they show no enterprise in adapting their talents to new require¬ 
ments and the taste for the highly ornate style of native work is 
fast dying out. The many large European jewellery firms im¬ 
port all tlieir gold and silver-ware and the native jewellery trade 
is suffering from the hands of the middle-man who employs 
labour and debases the precious metals to such an extent that 
Indian silver and gold work is hardly worth buying now. Some 
system of Hall-marking for the purpose of ensuring genuine 
materials and for the protection of the honest craftsman is badly 
needed. 
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Up to the present the copper and brass-smiths’ work has chapter 
been as much in demand as ever, but the greatly enhanced cost n '~ S ‘ 
of these metals owing to the European war must hit these trades Art* and 
very badly in the near future unless the metals can be obtained 
from local sources. Brass casting is very little practised now-a- —■' 

Copper and 

• brass. 

The Punjabi carpenter is naturally one of the cleverest in wood work 
the world if he cares to exercise his talents. When wood carving aud furn >- 
was generally in demand, construction work was nearly always tur °’ 
poor : now that plain work is the vogue, much greater accuracy 
of fit and finish is practised. There lire still a few clever carvers 
in Lahore and fine work is done in the Mayo School of Art, 
which keeps alive the craft for those few people who still want 
fair carving. The prosperity of the bazar carpenter has steadily 
increased with his better work. Besides these there are now 
many large firms turning out furniture, but in most cases the 
design is commonplace in the extreme aud often very bad, 
the readily obtainable European catalogues of cheap furniture 
forming a trap to catch the eager seeker after novelties. The 
influence of the Mayo School of Art would be much greater if 
the demand at the present time for Industrial Teachers in the 
Province did not absorb all the skilful craftsmen it turns out. 

This is of course only a temporary loss, for when this demand is 
satisfied and the students from the Industrial Schools, which arc 
increasing daily, begin to show what they can do, a very great 
improvement will show itself. Owing to the increased cost of 
living and consequently largely increased rates of wages, all 
decorated work, whether pinjra or carving, lias ceased to be 
practised in the bazdr. 

There has been a great increase in the number of photo- Photography, 
graphic firms practising portraiture, and the demand for text In^proTcM 
books has added greatly to the; number of lithographers. Since the work - 
last issue of the Gazetteer the Mayo School of Art Jias acquired a 
fully equipped Process Department for the production of line, 
half-tone and colour blocks for illustrating purposes. The 
stu lents show great aptitude for the work, which will soon 
exert its influence over the local industry. Owing to the greatly 
increased demand for illustrated text Looks, there is certain to 
be a good opening for some years to come for all students trained 
in this work. 

Technical education is imparted in Lahore by means of the Technical 
Mayo School of Art. The school as originally built in 1880 Eduostion - 
consisted of 5 rooms on the ground floor and a lecture room 62 
feet by 24 on the upper. The design is described as late 
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Mughal. It first came into use for the Punjab exhibition of 
1881, when some temporary additions were made to increase the 
accommodation. Prom the spring of 1882 the entire building has 
been in use for the School, of Art. In 1891 it was decided to 
replace the temporary additions of 1881 by permanent buildings. 
These were designed by the Principal of the School and complet¬ 
ed in the autumn of 1892. The new portion consists of four large 
well-lighted ateliers in which the technical work of the school is 
carried on. In 1902 the premises were still further enlarged and 
four large machine workshops and a photo.-lithographic studio 
were constructed under the development scheme of the present 
Principal. 

In 1911 new workshops were sanctioned and commenced and 
completed in the following year at a cost of lls. 55,000. In the 
same year a scheme for the development of the industrial activities 
of the school was drawn up by tlic present Principal comprising 
the expansion and increased pay of the teaching staff, the 
inclusion of new industries and modern methods and machinery 
in old- industries, and large developments in the departments 
devoted to the training of drawing and craft teachers in order to 
meet the growing needs of the Province in this direction. 
Modern machinery and tools to the value of Its. 32,387 and 
increased recurring expenditure was sanctioned and, of the now 
industries provided for, photo.-lithography process and colour 
block printing, jewellery, cotton-printing and book-binding have 
been started and the machinery shops for cabinet-making and 
carpentry and blacksmith, fitters’ work and light metal work 
are in full swing. 

The drawing teachers’ department, in which in 1910 there 
were 15 students, now holds 60 students, and this notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that the standard for general education has been 
raised in this class to III middle pass. Even with this number 
of students the demand for teachers of drawing far outnumbers 
the supply available each year, no other school in India ap¬ 
pearing to compete in the thorough training of drawing teachers. 

On the industrial side the School of Art lias taken on many 
important works which could not have been done anywhere else 
in the province. During the last five years the following are 
some of the principal works executed :— 

Wood-carving, plaster work and interior decorations to Barnes 
Court,. Simla, Government House, Lahore, and the 
Circuit House, ltawalpiudi; designs for the Amphi¬ 
theatre at the Delhi Durbar and the execution of 
decorative work, including carpets and shamianas of 
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gold thread and repousse metal work and designs, for chapter 
the Law and Oriental Colleges ; design and decorative it—E. 
work in plaster for the New Railway Theatre, Lahore ; ArwTnd 
a carved-console table for Government House, Lahore ; Manufac- 
Panjabi carving for the billiard room of Bagsliot Park, turea ' 
England, for His Royal Highness the Duke of industrial 
Connaught, and eight Canon Stalls for the Lefroy work ' 
Memorial in Lahore Cantonments Church. 

The Industrial Schools of the Province, which in 1910 were 
12 in number and now number 28, are all inspected by the 
School of Art. The number of students in the school during the 
last five years were as follows :— 

1910-11. 1911-12 1912-13. 1913-14. 1914-15. 

229 230 231 243 257 

('•) Table 28 gives a list of the forty-two registered factories Factories, 
of the district with the average daily number of operatives em¬ 
ployed. There are eight Crown Factories, six of which are under 
the control of the North-Western Railway. The private factories 
are mostly poncerned with cotton-ginning and pressing and the 
production of oil and Hour. The largest of all the private 
factories is the Lahore Spinning and Weaving Mills at Shahdara 
There are six Printing Works, the most important being the 
“ Civil and Military Gazette’ and Mufid-i-’Ani Presses A new 
power tile works (the Eureka Tile Works) has been opened near 
the Railway, which produces tiles for flooring purposes of excellent 
fit and quality, the colours being in the body of the tiles which is 
of intensely hard stone ware. There is one small foundry. 

(c) A Leather Tan Factory has very recently been started Large in. 
in Shahdara for the preparation of Cawnpore leather and leather duBtries 
goods. The Punjab Oil and Flour Mills, which employed 45 
operatives in 1914, also manufacture soap. The district contains 

no paper mills, breweries, distilleries or sugar factories. 

(d) The whole of the forty-two factories registered in 1914 Effect or 
did not employ very much more than ten thousand hands, which, 
compared even with the city population alone, is no very great 
proportion. All the same the figures for migration discussed in 
Chapter I C (d) show clearly that whatever internal movements 
there arc in the district are from the outlying tahsils to head¬ 
quarters, and that this is largely due to the gTowtb of factories 
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may be granted. The earnings and material condition of the 
urban classes of labour are considered above in Chapter II—B. 


Section F. - Commerce and Trade. 

Complete details of the Commerce and Trade of Lahore are 
unfortunately not available. It is well over twenty years since 
the Lahore Municipality ceased keeping a full record of the 
goods imported into, or exported from the city. The only records 
forthcoming are the octroi records of the municipality given 
in Appendices C and D) and the traffic returns of the railway, 
neither of which can be said to give a full account of the trade 
and commerce of the city or district. 

Examination of such figures ns are forthcoming shows that 
although it cannot vie with Amritsar, in this respect, Lahore 
is nevertheless a great exchange. The chief imports as far as 
bulk is concerned are grains, articles of food and drink, and 
articles used for fuel, lighting and washing. Imports of great 
value are drugs, spices and perfumes, cloth piece-goods, articles 
of clothing, manufactured articles of dress and goods made of 
leather, metals and articles made of metal. The chief exports are 
the grains and the aforementioned cloth, leather and metal goods. 
In fact the annual value of the exports of the latter class is 
greatly in excess of that shown by the figures for Amritsar. 
Although from the Indian point of view Lahore is not so 
great a market as Amritsar with its trans-Himalayan connec¬ 
tions, it can claim the first place of the province ns an European 
trading and shopping centre. It contains the head offices of the 
Punjab Banking Company and important branches of the Bank 
of Bengal, the National Bank of India and the Alliance Bank of 
Simla. The Mall is lined with large European shops, some of 
which are local concerns and some branches of great Calcutta and 
Bombay business houses. It is the head-quarters of a great 
timber" firm, and contains branches of the well-known grain ex¬ 
porting houses. 

Kasur is a great centre of the leather trade, besides being 
a considerable and old established local market for agricultural 
produce. Other important exchanges in the district are at Rdi- 
wind, Pattoke and Kot llddha Kishan. Patti attracts the sur¬ 
plus produce of the Tarn Tdran tahsil of Amritsar, and Kliudidn 
also does a brisk trade. 
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The following table shows the weight in maunds of goods chapter 
imported and exported to and from. Lahore Railway Station :— 11 — 

■ .. . . . - — - —-— - — ... - — - Communi¬ 

cations. 

A.—litJOMs. B,—Expobps, _ 

------Imports au.l 

_...... exports. 


Commodities. 

A.—Impobts . 

B.— Expobis, 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

J3 

1913-14, 1914-15. S 

§ 

M 

..a— -- — 


Maunds. 

Maunds, 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Cotton (raw) ... 

95.821 

22,427 

129,705 

36,148 

Cotton (manufactured) 

24,101 

24,982 

4,137 

4,656 

Fodder and cotton seed 

111,156 

124,184 

37,022 

16,766 

Wheat and flour ... 

837,787 

405,437 

33,208 

61,868 

Other grains ... 

302,281 

365,106 

26,946 

31,290 

Hides and skins 

126,788 

88,263 

110,342 

89,680 

Metals 

152,836 

145,123 j 

156,045 

148,564 

Oil-seeds ... 

77,702 

97,440 j 

3,697 

6,859 

Salt 

27,415 

Z8.437 

780 

1,200 

Sugar 

247,846 

188,725 

5,478 

17,146 

Raw wool ... ... 

02,147 

64,170 

64,701 

64,245 

Miscellaneous ... 

970,680 

788,321 

394,094 

426,278 


Section G.—Communications. 

The figures given below show the communications of the General. 
District:— 

Communications . 


Perries ... 

28 


Railway 

... 176 

miles. 

Metalled roads 

... 187 

J* 

Unmetalled roads 

... 633 



Table 30 shows the distance from place to piace as authori¬ 
tatively fixed by the Looal Government. 

(a) Lahore is the focus of the Railways of the Pro¬ 


vince. 


Railways. 


r 
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The lines within the Lahore District, which are all part 
of the North-Western llailway system, consist of the follow¬ 
ing 

(i) A portion of the main line from Delhi to Lahore 
between Wagah and Lahore ; 

(it) A portion of the main line to Pesh&war north of 
Lahore as far as Shahdara ; 

(Hi) A portion of the Lahore-Karachi main line between 
Lahore and Win Had ha Ham ; 

(iv) A portion of the Raewind-Bhatinda lino from Rie- 

wind to Ganda Singliwala, which forms part of an 
important alternative route between Lahore and 
Delhi, vid Bhatinda; 

( v ) Portions of the chord lines between Shahdara and 
Sangla Hill, Amritsar and Kasur, Kasur and Lo- 
dliran. 

(i) above was opened in 1862. It crosses the Lahore- 
Amritsar boundary at the village of Wagah. It formerly formed 
a part of the Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway, but the contract 
of the Sind, Punjab/Delhi Railway Company with Government 
expired on the 31st of December 1884, from which date Govern¬ 
ment took over the ownership and management of the line. 
The line is double. 

(it) was originally constructed on the metre gauge, but was 
subsequently converted to the 5' 6" gauge and opened in October 
1878. In this length is the important bridge over the Ravi, 
which, as originally constructed, consisted of 33 spans with a 
length of 3,218 feet. About 1893 fifteen spans on the right 
bank and three spans on the left hank were closed and the 
bridge was reduced to fifteen spans of 90'. The bridge was at 
first constructed only for a metre gauge line but was afterwards 
rebuilt just upstream with new girders and a road bridge built 
on the old girders at the original site. This was in 1894. This 
arrangement remained in existence till a few years ago when 
the Railway required a double line bridge ; the road bridge was 
regirdered for railway purposes only and the other girders were 
strengthened. This bridge is now, therefore, only used for 
Railway traffic, but can be used in case of necessity for Military 
vehicular traffic. 

(Hi). —This portion of the main line between Lahore and 
Karachi was opened in 1865 and passes out of the Lahore Dis¬ 
trict near Wan Radha Ram. The section Lahore to Raewind is 
double. 
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(it>) was opened in 1883 and was for some time a compara- chapter 
tively unimportant section, but bas now assumed more impor- n ~ °- 
tance as an alternative mail route to Delhi. communioa- 


( v ).—These chord lines were opened in 1907, 1909 and 1910 ~ 

respectively. The chord line between Amritsar and Kasur is the Rf ‘ ilwa J !i 
property of the Amritsar-Patti-ICasur Railway Company and 
the Kasur-Lodhrhn Chord, known as the Sutlej Valley Railway, 
is the property of the Southern Punjab Railway Company. Roth 
these are worked by the North-Western Railway. 


Lahore station is the principal junction of the North-Western 
Railway system and is one of the biggest stations in India. A 
scheme is now under construction for the complete remodel¬ 
ling of this yard. 


An important new line contemplated is the Rdewind-Sdngla- 
Khushab, which will link five railways and tap rich Colony 
lands ; two feeder lines are also under contemplation, viz., one 
from SMhdara to NArowAl in the Sialkot District and the other 
from Lahore to AjnAln and Gurdaspur. The surplus produce 
of the district moves practically in two directions only, the 
latter of which is of courso enormously the more important, viz., 
to Lahore for local consumption and to Karachi for export. It 
is the main Multan and Amritsar lines which serve the rich 
upland portions of the district that produce the main agricul¬ 
tural staples with a world-currency, such as wheat, cotton and 
oilseeds. 


(b) All three tnhsils are well supplied with roads. The Rosas, 
main metalled roads are SMhdara to Sheikhupura along the 
Ravi right bank (District Board), SMhdara to Perozepore (Grand 
Trunk, Provincial) and Lahore to Amritsar (Grand Trunk, Pro¬ 
vincial). The following short lengths of road, all maintained 
by the District Board, are also metalled, viz., Lahore to Niazbeg, 
Kasur to Khemkaran, Chunian to Changa MAnga and Pattoke 
to Halla. The Grand Trunk roads are the only ones maintained 
from provincial funds; the District Board maintains a length of 
36 miles of metalled and 608 miles of unmetalled road at an 
average total annual cost of Rs. 42,647. Some of the village 
roads are mere tracks and in the riverain are often heavy 
with sand. There are good driving roads along the main branches 
of the canal, hut these are closed to ordinary traffic. The Kaisar- 
i-IIind and R&vi Road Bridges, which carry the Grand Trunk 
Road across the Sutlej and Ravi Rivers respectively, and the 
footway across the Balloke level-crossing on the Ravi, have been 
already referred to, 
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The following table shows the principal roads of the district 
together with the halting places on them and the conveniences 
for travellers to be found on each:— 


Route, * 

Hatting place. 

Distance in 
miles. 

Rkmabkb. 

S 

Lahore 



Grand Trunk Road, 
Lahore to Peshawar." 

Sbdbdara 

I 

4 

Grand Trunk Road. Sardi, cn- 
camping-ground, supply depdt, 
well, Public Works bungalow. 
District endB. 


Lahore 




Amar Siddim 

8 

Grand Trunk Road, Encamplng- 
ground, well, canal rest-house. 


Kina Kachlia 

7 

Grand Trunk Road. Encamping- 
gronnd, supply depdt, well, 
Public Works Department rest- 
house. 

Grand Trunk Road, J 
Lahore to Perozepore. 

Lulmni ... 

0 

Grand Trunk Road. Encnmping- 
ground, supply depdt, woll, 
Public Works Department rest- 
house, Railway Station. 


Kasur 

9 

Grand Trunk Road. Encamping- 
ground, supply depdt, well, 
Public Works Department rest- 
house. 




1 

i 

l 

Ganda Siughwala (on 
the hanks of the 
Sutlej). 

7 

Grand Trunk Road. Encamping- 
ground, supply depdt, well, 
sardi, Canal, Railway and Public 
WorkB Department rest-houses, 
Railway Station. District ends. 

f 

Kasur 



Cftaiir to Riiwind 

Hukhnnw&la 

9 

Unmotallod. Railway Station, 
Canal bungalow, encamping- 
ground, well, supply depdt. 


Raewind 

8 

Unmetalled. Railway StatioD, en¬ 
camping ground, supply depdt, 
well, sard{, with quarters for 
Europeans, Railway rest-house. 

r 

Lahore 



Grand Trunk Road,.: 
Lahore to Amritsar, 

Chhftbll or Mun&nwan 

H 

Grand Trunk Road. Encamping- 
ground, sardi, supply depdt, well, 
District Board and Canal rest- 
houses. 


Wdgah 

5 

Grand Trunk Road, Canal rest- 
house. District ends. 
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Route, 

Halting place. 

Distance in 
miles. 

Remake'. 


Lahore 



Lahore to Harike ... ■ 

1 

Harike 

51 

! 

Metalled for 4 miles (Lahore to 
Lahore Cantonment), the rest 
uninstalled, eld MMn Mi'r and 
Patti, well, encamping-ground. 

r 

Lahore 

>•« 



Niazlicg 

9 

Metalled. Eneamping-ground.well, 
supply depflt, Canal rest-honse. 


Chung 

5 

Unmetalled. Police rest-house, en- 
camping-grnnnd, supply depflt, 
well. 

Lahore to Multan 

Manga 

12 

Unmetalled. Police roBt-house, on- 
camping-ground, supply depflt, 
well. 


HhSi Phern 

n 

UnmetalleL Police rest-honBC, 
oncampmg-gronnd, supply depflt, 
well. 


Sartii Mughal 

s 

Unmetalled. Civil rest-house, en- 
camping-ground, snpplv depflt, 
well. 


Halla 

8 

Unmetallcd. Canal rest-house. 

V. 



District ends. 


j ChtfniAn 


Civil rest-house, »ardi y supply 
depflt, encampmg-gronnd, well.” 

Chuniau to M nit in .. ■{ , \y<in jtfdba R'lm .... 

M 

i i 

15 

TInmetallod. Encamping-ground. 
tnr rfi with quarters for Euro¬ 
peans, supply depflt, well, Rail¬ 
way Station. District ends. 

' 

j Clniniin 

... 1 

1 

1 

j 


Rajow^l 

12 

1 

Unmetallcd. Encam ping-ground, 
j supply depflt, well. 

Chtinian to Ferozepore - 

Khudiin ... ■ 

i 

T^p^garh ... 1 

fi 

5 

Unmetalled. Canal rest-house, 
Railway Station. 

Unmetalled Encamplng-ground, 
supply depflt, well. 

L 

G&nda Singhwala ... 

1 

10 

Unmetalled. Encamping-ground, 
supply depflt, well, /nrrft. Canal, 
Railway and Public Works De¬ 
partment rest-houses. Railway 
Station. District ends. 
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I.onte. 

Halting place. 

_ 1 

1 

1 Distance in 
i miles. 

Remakes. 

r 

^ i 

Chunian 



ClAnga M4nga 

9 

Metalled. Civil rest-houBe (rooms. 

Chi'midn to CMnga < 

' 

in sard t), Railway Station, 

M&nga. ! 



Forest and Canal bungalowa at 

1 



Vabn). 

* 

Pattoke 


Civil and Canal rest-booses, Rail- 
way Station. 

Tattoke to Halla ... 




Ilalla 

11 

Metalled, Canal rest-houso. 


Kapur 

Khem Karan 

6 

Metalled. Canal rest -house, en- 



ramping-ground. Railway Sta- 




tion. 

K astir to Patti 

Valtoba . 

5 

Unmet ailed. Canal rest-house, 

| 


Railway Station. 

1 

Patti 

15 

Unmetalled. Canal and Police 

l 

rest -houses, Railway Station. 

f 

Sur Singh ... j 


Unmetalled. Encampiog-ground. 

1 

j 

Hardo Algon ... 

8 

Unmet tilled. Canal rest-house. 

Amritear to Ferozcporo \ 

K brni Karan 

11 

Unmetalled (see also above). 

i 

flandtt Slngbwdla ... 

8 

Unmetalled (see also above). 


Lahore 



Lahore to Sliarakpnr -< 

Shalidara 

4 

Grand Trunk Roai? (see also above). 


Burj Atari 

7 

Metalled. 

r 

Chuuiau 



Chuninn to Kangan- J 
pur. ; 

Kanganpnr 

16 

Unmetalled. Canal and Police 
rest-houses, Railway Station. 


Kanganpnr 



Kanganpur to Gan da ! 
Singhwala. 1 

Nij.ihat 

9 

j Unmetalled. Canal rest-house. 

Doburji 

10 

Ditto 

i 

j Ganda Singliwiila ... 

131 

Ditto (see also above). 


lc) Of water traffic there is little or none. The canals are 
purely irrigational, and on neither the Sutlej nor the Ravi is 
navigation easy enough to attract cargo-boats. Timber, however, 
is floated down the latter when it is in flood from Chamba as 
far as Lahore. 
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The ferries on the Sutlej River are managed from the 
Perozepore District. The following is a list of ferries on the 
IUvi which are controlled by the Lahore District Board : — 


No. 

Name of Kerry. 1 

i 

j 

Miles from point 
at which river 
enter* district* 

Number of boats 
maintained at 
each. 

Average number 
of boatmen 
stationed at 
each ferry. 

1 

Dhana ... 


1 

2 

2 

Talwirs 

6 

1 

2 

3 

Maral ... 

7 

1 

2 

4 

Lakhodahr ... ... 

11 

1 

2 

5 

Karanl ... 

14 

4 

8 

6 

| Kishti Rupa 

18 

2 

4 

7 

Itaj Ghat ; 

I9jj3J 

3 

6 

S 

Faizpur Saggi&n 

22 

6 

12 

9 

Burj Atari ... ... I 

26 

1 

2 

10 

Sahad ... 

30 

2 

4 

11 

Niizbeg 

32 

1 

2 

12 

Shahpur 

| 36 

2 

4 

13 

Chung ... 

40 

2 

4 

14 

Mohlanwal ... ... 

44 

1 

2 

16 

Khudpur 

47 

1 

2 

16 

Jvangilpur 

61 

2 

11 

4 

11 

Faizpur Kalan 

54 

i 

' 2 

IS 

Rath 

57 

i 

2 

19 

Manga 

61 

2 

4 

20 j 

Hardo Nau Thoh . ... 

64 

1 

2 

21 

Lakhanko 

68 

2 

4 

22 

Gagga ... 

70 

1 

2 

23 

Madar 

75 

2 

4 

24 

Aaal 

82 

1 

2 

26 

Naroko 

85 

1 

2 

26 

Guruka ... 

90 

1 

2 

27 

Aujla ... 

94 

1 

2 

28 

i 

Alpa 

99 

- 1 ■ 

1 

2 


The ferries are given on annual lease. A darogha and three 
peons comprise the controlling staff. 
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chapter (d) Tlie Postal Service in the Lahore District is good. 
n ‘~ G Statistics showing the work done by it and the enormous 
commnnica- development of business under all heads are given in table 
t lon *‘ 32 of the B Volume. Outside Lahore itself, there are 36 
Posts- district offices, viz., at Baglibanpura, Balloki, Chsinga Mdnga, 
vice^of *Z Chunian, Clarkabad, Jallo, Itasur, Kasur Mandi, Khdlra, Khu- 
distnet. dian, Kot Radha Kishan Railway Station, Patti, Pattoko 
Railway Station, Raewind, Shdhdara Mills and Waltoha. These 
offices, which art; called sub-post-offices, transact all classes 
of postal business. In addition to these there are 98 Branch 
Post Offices which also transact all classes of postal business 
but with certain restrictions. Of these 12 are actually 
in the Gujranwala District, but arc still united with Lahore 
for postal purposes. These offices are under the control of tlie 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Lahore Division, and in account 
with the General Post Office, Lahore. The General Post 
Office building at Lahore accommodates the General Post 
Office, the Dead Letter Office and the offices of the Post Master- 
General, Punjab, and North-West Frontier Circle, the Super¬ 
intendent, Railway Mail Service, and the Superintendent rf 
Post Offices, Lahore Division. Besides the General Post Office 
.there are 20 sub-offices in the town and cantonment which 
are under the direct control of the Postmaster, Lahore, who 
is assisted by a Deputy and an Assistant Postmaster and 
two Inspectors of Post Offices, to supervise a staff of 450 Sub- 
Postrnasters, clerks, postmen, &c. The chief subordinate offices 
are those at Lahore Cantonment and Charing Cross In ad¬ 
dition to these offices there are 10 Branch Post Offices. The 
whole town is thus served by the General Post Offices and 
30 subordinate offices. The General Post Office and the Lahore 
Cantonment and Civil Secretriat Post Offices are the only offices 
which deliver articles to the public. 


The increase in the number of Post Offices in the district, 
under each class, is shown in the following table : — 



| Rusal. 

Tow* and Cantonments. 










Sub-Post 

Offices. 

Branch Post 
Offices. 

General 

Post 

Offices. 

Sub- 

Offices. | 

Branch 

Post 

Offices. 

vi RAM) 

Total. 

Now 

17 

86 

1 

20 

10 

134 

1894 

(5 

55 

1 

1 

5 

68 
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The General Post Office, which is the chief office of tlie Province, is CHAPTER 
located on the tipper Mall opposite the Central Telegraph Office and the H —Q 
Bank of Bengal. It is a handsome structure surmounted by a Clock Tower and communi- 
four minarets and is of the Indo-Saracenic order of architecture. It was com- cations, 
pleted in 1904 and occupied by the Post Office in the same year. The hand- oca j'~~ ta j 
some letter box surmounted by a clock in the entrance from the porch is that arTaiigt'raoii t# 
which was used in the principal post office in the area of the Coronation Darbarof Lahore and 
of 1911 held at Delhi by His Majesty the King-Emperor George V. The Cantonments. 
General Post Office makes five deliveries of paid unregistered articles, two of 
registered letters and parcels and one of money orders daily. The foreign mail 
was, before the European War, generally received on Sundays when a special 
delivery of that mail was made and two other ordinary deliveries of paid un¬ 
registered articles also made. In the Cantonment there are four deliveries 
daily and one on Sundays and Post Office holidays ; at the Civil Secretariat 
there are three deliveries daily and one on Sundays and Post Office holidays. 

The town is well-equipped with street letter boxes of which there are 133, 
the distant boxes being cleared by bicycle peons. Bicycle peons are also 
utilised to exchange mails between the General Post Office, Charing Cross, 
the Lahore Cantonment and Mughalpura Post Offices. Mails are conveyed 
to and from the Railway Station in mail carts drawn by horses and several of 
the postmen serving distant beats are conveyed to their beats in these horse- 
drawn mail carts. Two flags arc flown weekly at the General Post Office, 
a red one to indicate that the foreign mail has been signalled at Bombay and is 
expected at Lahore and the lloyal Mail Standard (a white one) to indicate 
the day of despatch of the foreign mail from Lahore, 

Lahore is tlie headquarters of the Lahore Division of Tele- 
graphs (Engineering) which embraces Kashmir and Chitral, the 
portions of the North-West Frontier Province from Kohdt north¬ 
wards, the portion of the Punjab north of the North-Western 
Railway line from Lahore to Multan and sundry telegraph and 
telephone canal lines south of this line. The technical manage¬ 
ment of all telegraph offices including wireless offices and the 
entire control of all the telephone system is vested in the Divi¬ 
sion. Matters appertaining to traffic are dealt with by the 
Traffic Branch (Telegraph) of the office of the Postmaster-General, 

Punjab. 

The Lahore Head Office works Duplex with Bombay, Delhi, Telegraph ^ ^ 
Amritsar, Calcutta, Karachi, Simla, Agra, Quetta, Rawalpindi district. 0 ** 
and Peshawar. Automatic Wheatstone working also has been 
established with Calcutta, Bombay, Agra, Karachi, Simla and 
Rawalpindi, and Baudot working with Calcutta, Bombay, Agra 
and Karachi is also maintained. The head office has been raised 
to a Superintendent’s charge since April 1914. The main build¬ 
ing, erected in 1882 and considerably eularged in 1892, is central¬ 
ly situated on the Mall, opposite the General Post Office ; it affords 
accommodation for the Superintendent in Charge and the Testing 
Telegraph Master and for the office of the Superintendent in 

% 
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chapter Charge. The staff consists of the Superintendent in Charge, one 
C?’ Deputy Superintendent attached, 11 Telegraph Masters and 18 
Famines, clerks, 98 Civil and 12 Military Telegraphists. The Sub-Office 
Telegraph at Lahore Cantonment is now in charge of a Military Telegraphist, 
service of the is assisted by two other Military Telegraphists. There are 
! " 1 ' besides the Lahore Head Office and the Lahore Cantonment Sub- 
Office, 16 combined Post and Telegraph Offices as shown in the 
following table :— 


Telephones. 



Class. 

Number. 

Place at which situated. 

Rural 

... 

( J 

1 

i jC ■'tk3u 

Balloke, Cluinga Manga, Chunian, Kasur 
Mamli, Kot Radlia Kislian Railway 
Station, Patti, Pat toko Railway Station, 
iulewHul, Slmhdara Mills. 

Town 

. ... | 

7 

Anarkati, (.-having Cross, Civil Secretariat, 

| Dabbi Bazar, Sadr Bazar, Naulakha, 
i Mughalpura. 

ill -■ 


The telephone system, which is now a central battery system 
in the case of the Central Exchange, embraces four exchanges, viz., 
the Central, the Railway, the Carriage and Wagon and the Can¬ 
tonment Exchange. As soon as the public come forward in 
sufficient numbers, it is anticipated that the system will be 
connected with Amritsar. The total number of connections to 
the Lahore system is at present 635 excluding 7([Trunk con¬ 
nections. 


Section H.— Famines. 

Before the Punjab came under British rule it experienced 
a number of famines which owing to their intensity and devastat¬ 
ing effect are still remembered by the people. Many of these 
raged within the Lahore District, or at any rate were felt within 
the district. In 1759 there w as a disastrous famine known by 
the name of Soldit. For two years previously there had been 
no rain and the effects of the drought were aggravated by the 
invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali. Most of the people (led and 
the cattle died. Human beings were forced to live on berries 
and leaves, and wheaten flour could only lie obtained with 
difficulty at four s&rs per rupee of two shillings. Belief 
measures were beyond the Government of the day, and the 
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famine raged unchecked till the rains again fell in 1761. Far chapter 
worse was the famine of 1783 known in the Lahore District as n ~ H ‘ 
Chalia or Dahsera. No rain had fallen in 1781 or 1782, and the Famines, 
people were living on the granaries, while the Sikhs were ravag- 
ing the country and the price' of wheaten flour rose to 2^ srVs 
per rupee. The famine was aggravated by an insect which 
destroyed all herbage, and raged undiminished till 1735. In 
1813 another famine, the Lakiwala or Satsera, ravaged the land, 
but this time famine relief measures were instituted. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh threw open his granaries to the people and the 
country was not depopulated. Consequently when the rain fell 
in 1814 and the Sikh ruler made advances to the samincldr , 
reduced the share of the grain due to Government, and in other 
ways restored confidence, agriculture was resumed with less 
difficulty. Again in 1823 there was scarcity and in 1833 another 
famine, called Malkdwwdla, which was relieved by Ran jit Singh 
by the same means. Lahore itseff suffered little directly from 
the famines of 1860-01 and 1807-08, except from the drain of grain 
which was carried away to more distant markets. Poor-houses 
were indeed opened and famine works were commenced, but the 
principal persons who flocked to them were refugees from- Malwa, 

Hissar and Hindustan. 

In the next few years the price of wheat fell, till in 1877 it 
was as low as 31 sers per rupee. The Afghan wars of 1879 and 
1880 again disturbed the market, and from 1885 onwards the 
price of wheat rose higher and higher owing to the increasing 
exportation to England. In 1892 the grain stores were rapidly 
depleted all over the province, and all but the well-to-do classes 
had practically given up wheat as a food-staple in favour of jawdr. 

A late monsoon in 1892 all but caused a famine, but this was 
averted by heavy rain in August and by the close of 1893 grain 
had fallen to 26* and 27 stirs per rupee. Since 1892 the enor¬ 
mous increase in canal irrigation and the corresponding improve¬ 
ments in communication seem to have laid the famine spectre. 

In 1890-97 and again in 1899-1900 lack of rain led to scarcity, 
and in 1907-08 the same effect was brought about by exactly 
opposite causes, but in none of these eases did the scarcity reach 
such proportions as to he dignified by the name of famine. 



CHAPTER III.—ADMINIST NATIVE. 


Zaildat s 


Section A.—Administrative System and Divisions. 

The Lahore District is under the administrative control of 
the Commissioner of the Lahore Division, whose head-quarters are 
at Lahore. The ordinary head-quarters stall of the district con¬ 
sists of the Deputy Commissioner (who is also Magistrate of the 
District and Collector), three Assistant Commissioners, and nine 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, two of whom are Revenue 
Assistants, and another is the Treasury Officer. The other Assis¬ 
tants perform criminal, revenue and miscellaneous executive 
work under the control of the Deputy Commissioner, and also 
whatever civil judicial work may be made over to them by the 
District Judge. To the Kasur Sub-division, which includes the 
two tahsils of Chunian and Kasur with Kasur as head-quarters, 
are posted from the staff above noted an Assistant Commissioner 
if one can bo spared, or, if not, an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
as Sub-Divisional Officer, along with an Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner as Revenue Assistant for the Sub-division. Each 
tah.nl is in subordinate charge of a Tahsildar , who ordinarily 
exercises the criminal powers of a 2nd class magistrate and, on 
the revenue side, the powers of a 2nd grade Assistant Collector. 
Endereach Tahsildar is a Nail Tahsildar, with criminal powers 
of the 3rd class only and revenue powers as an Assistant Collec¬ 
tor, 2nd grade ; there is also a special Naib Tahsildar for the 
Ctmnirin Colony. Under a scheme proposed for sanction in 
the recent Settlement the strength of the Village Record Staff 
under the District Kanungo will ho as follows :— 


— 

Office Kanungos. 

He'd Kanungo*. 

Pat ir nr is an l ftaib 
Pat warts. 

Head-qun t,.rs 

i 

0 

0 

Lahore tahsil 

i 

5 

87 

Kasur tahsil 

i 

4 

91 

Chunian tahsil 

i 

6 

107 


The zailddri system was introduced at the Settlement of 
1868 and was reorganised at the Settlement of 1892, but zails 
and police stations were not made ec-terminous and a great deal 
of administrative inconvenience was the result. Under a scheme 
lately sanctioned, which will take effect from the year 1915-16, 
estates have been so re-arranged throughout the district that no 
zuil (with a very minor exception in the case of certain villages 
of the Lahore urban area) falls within more than one police 
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station. Two sails have been added in the Cluiniun tahsil where CHAPTE i 
development lias been very rapid in tbe last twenty years ; in 1IL ~ A - 
Kasur and Lahore there has been no change in the total number. Adminbira 
At last Settlement Zaildars were paid at 1 per cent, of the tlve PivU|on: 
revenue of their zads subject to a minimum of Rs. 150 : this Zaiidart 
system has iioav been changed to one under vhieb the district has 
been treated as a whole for purposes of pay. An attempt will 
be made to ensure that while the principles that good work and 
seniority are to be considered in the matter of promotion, the 
number of Zaildars in each tahsil paid at 1st grade rates shall 
so far as possible be as in column 7 of the table below. The 
number of posts in each grade has been worked out for each 
tahsil on practical considerations of the amount of work involved 
in each zaii : — 
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iii—a. The following table gives a full list of sails, amount of 

— revenue from each, present incumbents of the post of Zaildar and 
A mv^iont the prevailing caste or got in the sail ~ 


tlve 

Zail daft. 


% 

o 

'o 

I 

fc 

Name of soil. 

Number of estates. 

<y 

a 

a 

a> 

’rt 

a 

□ 

-<5 

Present Zaildar, 

Prevailing tribe ot g&t 






Rs. 




1. 

Lakhodahar 


44 

18,798 

Dil Muhammad 

6 Jat, 13 Rajput, 5 Arain and 

4 Awan villages. 


2. 

Bhasin 

... 

35 

28,842 

B&bliamhar Das 

20 Jat, 5 Rajput and 4 Brahman 
villages. 

24 Jat villages. 


3. 

Bhadana 


26 

29,735 

Sant Singh 


4. 

Her 


49 

39,705 

Gopal Singh 

38 Jat (16 Sandhu) and 10 
Rnjput villages. 


5. 

Ja wan 


15 

39,500 

Kharak Singh 

13 Jat villages. 


«. 

Kahua Nan 


30 

40,275 

Attar Singh 

22 Jat villages, 14 of which are 
Sandhu. 

M 

N 

O 

7. 

Kachha 


20 

25,155 

Moti Shah 

18 Jat and 6 Tlajput villages. 

W 

*3 

8. 

Rut wind 


38 

47,280 

UjafTiir Singh 

22 Jat villages (9 Sandhu). 


9, 

Manga 


25 

40,992 

Clmliar Singh 

16 Jat villages {11 Sandhu). 


10. 

Niazbog 


84 

29,552 

Jhnnda Khan 

5 Jat and 9 Rajput villages' 


11. 

Ichhra 


27 

29,090 

j'Din Muhammad ... 
(Ahmad Din 

5 Jat, 4 Rajput and 11 Arain 
villagos. 


12. 

Lahore 


9 

15,945 

Khuda Bat’hsh 

8 Arain villages. 


13. 

Baghbanpura 


26 

43,073 

Muhammad Iftabbar* 
ud-din, 

15 Araiu villages. 


14. 

Shalidara 


38 

17,842 

Muhammnd Din 

15 Arain villages. 


1. 

8ur Singh 


31 

36,052 

Tvhushal Singh 

30 H. Jat villages (3 DbilJon), 


2. 

Rajoke 


23 

34,528 

Wadhawa Singh 

20 11. Jat villages (5 Sandhu), 

•i 

D 

3. 

Patti 


32 

20,323 

.7awand Singh 

30 H. Jat villages (1 Bopcrai)# 

t3 

4. 

Sabial 


43 

22,395 

Nntha Singh 

34 H. Jat villages (35 Gil;. 


5, 

Algon 


26 

28,451 

Vacant 

22 H. Jat villages (8 Bhnllar ). 


8. 

Waltoha 


22 

32,890 

Vacant 

17 II. Jat villages (11 Sandhu). 


7. 

Sahjra 


35 

22,716 

Ghnlam Nabi Shah 

10 Arain and 9 Dogar villages. 
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Name of tail* 

Bi 

rt 

O 

Ci 

p 

a 

4> 

i^ 

Present Zuildar. 

Prevailing tribe or </«/. 



u 

o> 

g 

Va 

2 

'« 

0 

0 

0 

-4 






Us. 



8. 

Burj Kalin 

■u 

23,480 

Hakam Alt 

23 Arain and 11 Pat ha u 

villages. 

9. 

Kasur 

25 

1,090 

Sardar Ali 

Villages very mixed. 

10. 

Jaura 

27 

20,332 

Muhammad Bakhsh ... 

7 Amin and 4 Rajput village^. 

11 . 

Hardo Sahari 

1.* 

21,167 

Kakka Singh 

8 H. Jut villages (1 Dhillon). 

12. 

Luliiini 

re 

26,731 

Asa Singli 

12 H. Jat villages (9 Bhnllar). 

13. 

Raja Jang 

19 

28.412 

Bahai Singh 

a H. Jat villages (3 Santlhu). 

1. 

Bhoehoke Par 

-- 

28 

... 

Arjan Singh 

25 Jat villages (18 Sandhu). 

2, 

Mianlto Maur ... 

19 

12.027 

Jit Singh 

19 Jat village# (12 Sandhu), 

3. 

Bughidna Kahili ... 

30 

31,988 

Abdul A'/iZ 

17 Jat villages, one mostly 
Rajput. 

4 

llanjra 

23 

23,217 

Ata ITHah 

8 Jat, 2 Rajput and 14 Colony 
villages. 

5. 

War! dm wd la 

24 

32,181 

Shudi Khan 

19 Colony, 3 Jat villages. 

6. 

Puttoke 

2 > 

18,984 

Gurdit Singh 

8 Jat and 7 Colony vi llages. 

7. 

Chhnidn 

11 

21,509 

Smoin Singh 

5 Jat yiljagos (1 Gil). 

8 ' 

Dev Siul 

31 

20,232 

Gahna 

0 Jat, 9 Rajput and 13 Arain 
villages. 

9. 

Bhamba 

13 

32,877 

Snmlar Singh 

20 Jat villages >10 Sandhu). 

1 <>, 

Hallarke Paimar 

29 

27,486 

Dilawar Khan 

19 Jat, 2 Rajput and 2 Colony 
villages. 

u. 

Khudian 

20 

19,464 

Lakhpat Itai 

12 Jat, 4 Rajput, 1 Arain, 1 
Khatri and » Kamboh villages. 

12. 

Nijdbat 

54 

16,111 

Muhammad Ali 

8 Jat, 8 Arain and 20 Pogar 
villages. 

13. 

Kut 

30 

10,172 

Kundan Singh 

19 Jat villages (13 Sandhu). 

14, 

Kanganpur 

40 

18.340 

Kale Khan 

32 Jat villages (6 Sandhu 

15. 

Mokal 


10,517 

Arjan Singh 

16 Jat villages (6 Sandhu). 

10. 

Balloke 

3G 


Abdul Am 

28 Jat villages (9 Sandhu). 

17. 

MaDjo^o 

24 

_ 

21,089 

Bur Singli 

19 Jat villages (17 Sandhu'. 
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Chief head- 
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Chief headmen were appointed in all villages at the revised 
settlement of 1808 and an additional cess of one per cent, on 
the land revenue was levied for their benefit over and above the 
five per cent, pachotra cess levied for the remuneration of all the 
headmen of the village. A piece of the common waste, of vary¬ 
ing area, was also set apart for the use of the chief headman for 
the time being. In 1890 it was decided to retain this appoint¬ 
ment, the utility of which had been questioned, but all land 
assignments made under it were resumed and cash indms of 
equivalent value but not exceeding 1 per cent, of the revenue of 
the village were granted in their place. At last Settlement a 
scheme was sanctioned under which the office was to he abolished 
in all but 78 villages so soon as the existing incumbent should 
die or be otherwise removed, the one per cent, cess ceasing to be 
levied and the cash indm lapsing to Government. In 1911 fresh 
rules were issued; the number of indmddrs at the time was 51 
and the amount of lapsed ala-lambarddri indms available for 
their payment was Its. 3,911. The rules provided for the gradual 
increase of indmddrs to 79, graded as follows, viz.— 

Its. 

35 at Its. 50 ... ... ... 1,750 

41 „ „ 75 ... ... ... 3,075 

Total ... 4,825 

After a practical consideration of the work involved in each 
zail, and after allowing one sufedosh for each ordinary zcid and 
two for those zai's where the duties of the indmdur are specially 
onerous, it was found at the recent Settlement that so large a 
number as 70 sufedoslies was not at present required in the 
district. At the same time under the existing system both the 
existing number was insufficient and the remuneration available 
had not been fully utilised, as the following figures show, viz.— 

Rs. 

26 at Rs. 75 ... ... ... 1,950 

27 „ „ 50 ... ... ... 1,350 

Total ... 3,300 


Sixty was considered a sufficient number, and in order to 
utilise to the full the existing sum available under lapsed indms, 
Rs. 449, opportunity was taken to raise tl e amount of the indms 
in each grade by Rs. 10. The following is the new pay and 
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grading :— 



CHAPTER 



Rs. 

i II.— A. 

24 at Rs. 60 ... 

» • • 

1,440 

Admlnbtrv 
tive Division!. 

36 „ „ 85 ... 

... 

3,060 

Chief heart, 
men. 

Total 

... 

4,500 


The number of lambardars now and 

at 

last Settlement is 

Village head- 

shown in the table below. Owing to 

the 

formation of the 

meu. 


Chunian Colony posts have been increased to the large number 
of 239. Only 15 have been reduced : — 




Nm nr.it or 
lambardars. 

Number 
OP TOBTS, 

Total demand. 

£ 

a 

*4 

u 







j 



o« 


J 

1 

d) 

*s 

is 

g 

At last Settlement. 

. 

i 

o 

ft 

Increased. 

'V 

B 

Land revenue (final.) 

Rates. 

’S 

£ 

Total average demand 
bardar, 


1 1 

2 

3 

4 

s' 

6 

7 

8 

9 



. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kanur ... 

3GG 

see 

8(19 

4 

1 1 

4,91,614 

7,61,004 

12,62,678 

1,442 

Chtjman 

498 

721 

914 

232 

9 

5,32,80R 

4,72,576 

10,05,382 

1,065 

Lahore 

400 

818 

816 

a 

5 

4,86,874 

5,91,238 

10,77,612 

1,321 

Total District ... 

1,254 

2,405 

2,629 

239 

IS 

15,10,794 

18,24,878 

33,85,672 

1,269 


If the total demand for the district inclusive of canal dues 
bo divided by the total number of lambardars , the average land 
revenue for which each lambardar is responsible amounts to 
nearly Its. 1,300. Registers have been prepared for each tahstl, 
as required by paragraph 577, Settlement Manual, in which have 
been recorded the Settlement Officer’s recommendations in the 
case of each estate as to the possibility of reduction of posts 
when opportunity may arise ; but the present value of a lam- 
barddri as shown by the above high figures points in the direc¬ 
tion of increase rather than reduction in the number of posts. 

There are at present only three petty estates under the of 

management of the Court of Wards. The wealthy estate of ar 
Sheikhupura was released from superintendence in the year 1915. 

A4 
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Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 

Civil. The District and Sassions Judge is the chief Civil Court in 

the district. Under him are four Sub-Judges at head-quarters, all 
of whom exercise full powers. One Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner at Lahore exercises the powers of a Munsif, 2nd Class. The 
Munsifs at Lahore, Kasur and Chunian are empowered to try 
suits up to a value of one thousand rupees. The Judges of the 
Small Cause Courts at Lahore and Lahore Cantonments have 
powers up to Its. 500 and the Registrar of the former Court up 
to Its. 20. There are three Honorary Civil Judges who can try 
suits up to the value of Its. 500. The chief varieties of civil 
suits prevalent in the district are shown in Table No. 35 of 
Volume B. 

Criminal. The criminal justice of the district is administered, under 

the District Judge, by the District Magistrate and his assistants. 
Among these are at the time of writing three Assistants and 
eleven Extra Assistant Commissioners, all of whom with one 
exception exercise first class powers. The exception is a 2nd 
Class Magistrate. One Assistant Commissioner and two of the 
Extra Assistant Commissioners are usually stationed at Kasur. 
The Cantonment Magistrate exercises 1st Class powers. The 
three TahsiUars exercise 2nd Class, and the four Naib Tahsildars 
3rd Class, powers. There are also some twenty-nine gentlemen 
exercising honorary magisterial powers either separately or as 
members of a bench. In the majority of cases their jurisdiction 
is limited to a single tahsjff, hut there are three gentlemen, viz., 
Sardar Jiwan Singh of Padhana, Lala Harnam Das and Sardar 
Bahadur Risaldar-Major Janmeja Singh, who exercise criminal 
powers of the 1st Class, one also exercising Civil 1st Class 
powers throughout the district, and one, viz. Khan Sahib 
Muhammad Slier Baz Khan, who has criminal powers of the 
1st Class and Civil of the 2nd in the Kasur Sub-Division. There 
arc benches of a present strength of 8, $ and 6, respectively, two 
at Lahore and one at Kasur who exercise 2nd Class powers under 
Section 15 of the Code of Civil Procedure. Table No. 24 shows 
the classes of crime prevalent in the district. 

Chief Court. Apart from the actual District Courts Lahore is also the seat 
of the Chief Court of the Punjab, which at present consists of 
eight judges, one of whom is the Chief Judge and three are 
Temporary Additional Judges. 

The Bar, etc, There are 98 Barristcrs-at-Law practising in the district. 

There are also 71 1st grade and 23 2nd grade Pleaders, and 
29 Mukhtars enrolled in the district. Petition-writers total 98, 
of whom 28 are 1st Class. 
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The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Registrar for the C ^” ER 
district. In Lahore there is also an additional Registrar and Sub- _ ' 
Registrar with whom the Treasury Officer is associated as joint Revenue 

Sub-Registrar. Each of the other two tahsUs has its Sub-Registrar, _’ 

the Tahsildars being joint-Sub-Registrars. The Cantonment Ma- Re e istr * tion ‘ 
gistrate is also Sub-Registrar for Cantonments. Tiguves for regis¬ 
tration are given in Table No. 37. 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 

(a) The following is the classification of estates according to Village 
tenur e as given in the jamabandis :— 


Cl»s8 uf touuri!. 


P attic! dr % 

Bhaichdra 
Landlord zaminddri 
Communal zaminddri 


K aati i. 


222 

108 

5 

20 


355 


C)nlm<in. 


151 

215 

.8 

30 

4.10 


Lahore. 


143 

213 

1« 

H 

387 


communities 
and tenures. 


Total. 


515 

568 

31 

73 

1,185 


No classification has yet been made for 53 estates including 
rahhs , Government leased villages and colony villages where 
proprietary right has not yet been granted. By the system which 
village communities adopted for the payment of the land revenue 
recently assessed the grouping is—__ 


i, t. 


Mixed systems 

KNOLL DING 


! £ 


Tahail. ■ ^ 

i 3 


Kaaur | a 
Chuuian, 


E 

O 

«* 

71 

n 

a 

H 

it 


20 

30 




Lahore 

Total 


18 j 14 
31 


73 


10 

31 

3 

44 


IS H 
12 5 


25 

220 

15* 


300 


ItllMAT! ICS. 


— t 


-s 


291 

188 


355 

•188 


198 | 387 


677 '1,230 


Bakhs and Govern¬ 
ment estate excluded. 


The ease with which one form of tenure merges in another 
and the consequent difficulty of exact classification is one of the 
commonplaces of Settlement literature. Villages of the patri¬ 
archal zaminddri khdlis type are mostly of new foundation, 
having been recently formed by purchase or grant of Government 
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waste land; here the sole proprietor takes all the profits and 
pays whole the revenue direct. Communal (zaminddri mash■ 
tarak<>) villages are generally of a type merely transitional between 
the pure landlord and the divided. The proprietors may be 
aboriginal owners of the village community (as, sometimes, among 
the Dogars of the Sutlej Bank >, but will be found much more 
commonly to consist of a-few share-holders closely related and 
but a generation or so removed from new purchasers or grantees 
of the patriarchal class; here the proprietors collect into one 
fund the grain or cash rents of such lands as are cultivated by 
tenants and after deducting the Government revenue and cesses 
and village expenses divide the profits among themselves accord- 
ding to ancestral shares or in such manner as may obtain according 
to ancestral usage. Zaminddri tenures of either kind early tend 
to change to pattiddri (divided by shares/ as the number of 
owners increases, while pattiddri villages, as times goes on, tend 
to change into bhaiachdra * accidental, regulated by possession) 
as the lands held by each sharer become more and more unequal 
in value and extent. In pattiddri villages the measure of right 
is ancestral shares ( hissas jaddi) or ancestral shares modified by 
incidental circumstances, such as purchases, relinquishment by 
certain shares and so on ( hissas rasmi). The profits arising from 
the cultivation of lauds held in common by the whole community, 
from miscellaneous dues and from other sources are very much 
the same as in the zaminddri tenure. The revenue is paid in 
pure pattiddn villages according to hissas jaddi or hissas rasmi 
as the case may be, but generally the shares are calculated 
.according to numerical fractions. In bhaiachdra villages posses¬ 
sion is the measure of right. The profits are divided in rateable 
proportions on the extent of the holdings, the revenue assessed being 
the standard of comparison. Many of the bhaiachdra and some of the 
paitiddri villages are divided into large sub-divisions called tarafs. 
These may or may not be divided off entirely. It is by no means 
essential that the lands of each taraf should lie in one compact 
block. In many villages the fields of the different tarafs are 
thoroughly intermixed ( khetbat ). In some the division into tarafs 
has not been extended to the common waste. In some of the 
villages classed as bhaiachdra the revenue in one taraf will be 
paid on ancestral shares as in the patliddri tenure, in another on 
holdings ( hast rasad khewot). In such cases it will usually be 
found that the tarafs are owned by separate tribes. The tarafs 
to be found in many of the bhaiachdra villages are usually merely 
relics of the time when they were field on patliddri tenuae. In 
the great majority of cases tarafs are divided into a number of 
pattis. Each patti is usually named after an ancestor of the 
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present occupants. In pattiddri villages tarajs are named in CH j*| P ^ R 
tlie same way, but in bhaiachdra villages they are ^generally — 
named after tribes or -gots. Revenue. 

The tendency to elect for distribution of the revenue accord- VjU 
ing to the area or assessed land in eacli share-holder’s possession communities 
becomes increasingly strong at each re-settlement, and this method aQd ‘■ ennrB! ’- 
is certainly the fairest. On the other hand it is not advisable to 
weaken the theory of joint responsibility according to ancestral 
shares where the people are willing to maintain it, and the rule 
recently observed was to maintain tire system hitherto followed 
unless a clear majority could be shown in favour of a change. 

The powers of the panchdyat, or informal assembly of all village orga- 
adult males of the proprietary body, have waned before the im- m#atlon ‘ 
portance with which our administration lias invested the indivi¬ 
dual lambardar and by the action of our courts. Persons and 
classes previously dependent on the village community or 
jealously excluded from its freedom, like artisans and menials or 
newcomers strange to the brotherhood, have acquired an indepen¬ 
dence unheard of in earlier days and have been admitted to 
rights particularly where they have become burdens. The usual 
bonds or signs of communal life arc still existent but are growing 
weaker, and village society is becoming on the whole rather more 
democratic. One or more headmen are appointed in each 
village, their rights and duties being governed by the Land 
Itevenue Act, but, unless the hereditary principle has produced 
a natural leader, the lambardar’a influence is usually not great; 
the post is however often one which, on account of the value of 
the Government remuneration and other incomings, is eagerly 
sought after. Chaukidars with Chaukidar Inspectors ( Daffadar ) 
are appointed and paid under the Ch ivkidars' Act XX of 1856 ; 
there are over TOO in each tahsU and their total remuneration 
amounts to over Its. 55,000. 

Village dues include village cesses of two kinds, viz. (a) ViUa s od,ieB - 
the Malba cess, imposed by the landowners on themselves in 
order to meet common village expenses, ( b) the cesses, which are 
in origin seignioral dues, paid to the landowners by other residents 
in a village. The Malba is the fund into which the common in¬ 
come of the village community from ail sources is paid and out of 
which its common expenses are met, such as the cost of repair of 
survey marks, the fees due on account of warrants issued for 
the payment of arrears, the entertainment ol passing strangers 
who put up in a village rest-house, &c. The amount is usually 
5 per cent, on the land revenue. The accounts are usually kept 
by a village shopkeeper and the expenditure managed by the 
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headmen. Dues of class ( b ) include the following : — viz. (1) 
Uharat , a commission on all sales, (2) Thana Patti, a tax on 
marriages varying from Re. 1 to lls. 5 for each marriage; (3) 
Ahtrdfi, a charge on village shopkeepers varying from 4 annas 
to one rupee a shop ; pi) Chardi, a grazing tax paid by non- 
proprietors on all cattle grazed on the common land. This is 
rarely demanded. / > liar at is much the most important of these 
dues, and the realisations from it are sometimes large enough to 
obviate the necessity for the levy of Matba. It consists of fees 
paid, sometimes by the seller, sometimes by the buyer, to the vil¬ 
lage weighman ( dharwai) on sales of produce, and the rates usually 
vary according to the class of staple sold. Usually the contract 
for weighing the village produce is sold by auction, the expendi¬ 
ture being set off against the contract money, any excess on the 
debit side being thrown into next year’s account against next 
year’s contract money either or more commonly recovered from 
the Malba. The accounts are kept by the weighman. 

( b) [Sources. —Am-i-Akbari (Jarrett) and Revenue Resour¬ 
ces of the Mughal Empire (Thomas).] 

The whole Bari Doab, including the present districts of 
Gurdaspur, Amritsar, Lahore and parts of Montgomery and 
Multan, and consisting of 52 mak a Is with an estimated land 
revenue in 1707 of Rs. 2,06,53,000 round, formed one of the 
8 Sarhdrs of the Sabah, or province, of Lahore which fell within 
the third or the “ temperate ” zone of the Mughal Empire. The 
total area of the Bari Doab Sarkdr was 45,80,000 bighas or 3,578 
square miles, and its annual revenue w r as 14,28,08,183 dams, or 
Rs. 3,570,204, out of wdiich 39,23,9 -) 2 ddms, or Rs. 98,098, were 
assigned. The mahdls or iparganas which can with any certainty 
be identified as belonging in -whole or part to this district, with 
their revenue, were as follows :— 


Hlahdh or parganas. 


Anchliurah (lohhra) 
Lahore city 
Lahore suburbs 
Kasftr 


Total aToa in 
square miles. 

Ham. 

Lam Mvemu- 

Rupsts. 

Total. 

i esi gned. 

'i r 

j | 

6,00,000 


3,367 -I 

J L 

9 

202 

12,500 

29,12.000 

2,02,300 

72,815 

6,74,053 

16,851-- 
89,15,506 

5,057 

i 23,124 

97,887 

678 

3,578 

80,02,159 

2,25,124 

. 

2,00,053 

5,635 


Total 
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The limits of the fiscal administration and even the details C ® I AP ^, BB 
of the hreas included in the 4 mahdts are quite unknown and the 
notice of the Sabah of Lahore in the Ain-i-Akbar i is more _ Land 
meagre than that of almost any province. avenue. 

The indigenous land revenue system as matured by the t ^ enue * yt ' 
Emperor Slier Shah appears to have recognised nothing but pay¬ 
ment in kind. Tentative reforms were introduced by Akbar 
under his Ministers and completed by Eaja Todar Mai. By the 
15th year of his reign Akbar came to the conclusion that the 
previous one-fourth standard of assessment was over-lenient and 
as the result of an enquiry extending over ten years, a ten 
years’ settlement v as made at one-third of the gross produce 
based advisedly on the best crops of each year and the years of 
most abundant harvest. The option of four methods of realisation 
of the State share of the produce was permitted, viz. (1) Khet 
Batdi, or the division of the field at harvest time ; (2) Kankut , or 
an appraisement of the produce of the standing crops ; (3) Lanq 
Batdi. or rough division of the cut but unthreshed produce ; and 
(4) Batdi, a more precise division of the garnered produce. 

Cash payments at rates fixed after careful enquiry were required 
in the case of sugarcane and other expensive crops which imply 
the possession of means by the cultivator. 

Land was divided into four main classes as follows for each 
of which appropriate rates of outturn for either harvest were 
fixed, viz. — 

Polaj, or laud cultivated year after year for each crop iri succession 
without fallows. 

Varauti .—Land loft temporarily fallow to recover from damage. 

Chachar .—Land allowed to be fallow for 3 or 4 years. 

Banjar, —Laud left out of cultivation for 5 years or more. 

Parauti and polaj land paid the normal one-third share of the produce 
to the State. In the case of < kdcl.ar this rate was not worked up to till the 
fifth year, lower proportions on a progressive scale being taken in the earlier 
years of the recovery of the land from damage. Banjar land was also 
assessed on a system which took account, of the need f ;r land to recover after 
damage, and this was done by means of a carefully graduated progressive 
scale of outturn for each year from the first and worst to the fifth and best. 

A scale of commutation prices was fixed. 

The foll'owing notes are the result of recent special researches 
made in the original Persian records of the Secretariat. Lahore uiwiion* 
was divided into Parganas, Talukas and Zilias. There was a 
metropolitan Pargana of Lahore ( Dar-us-Sultanatj. The Talukas, 
so far as can be ascertained, which were included in it in 
1814 A.D. were (i) the Metropolitan, (ii) Ghunidn, (Hi) Sharaq- 
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pur and ( iv) Sheikhupura, the metropolitan Taluka being further 
subdivided as follows, viz :— 


Name of zilla. 

1 

£ 

I 

1 

l 

| I 

6 h 
« 

N 

g 

g 

P 

M 

r a 

^ 1 

'g ! 

« 

Lahore Suburbs. 

Total. 

Number of estates 

i 

42 

23 

9 

4 

78 


By 1844, the extent of the metropolitan pargana had been 
much increased as will appear from the following statements : — 


Serial No. 

Name of Taluk/i. 

Name of Kdrddr . 

Cost of collection. 

Total reronue. 





Its, A. P, 

1 

Haveli ... 

LAln Mehtab ltii, 
Rs. GO per mensem. 

Rs. 3,784 

Jagir lts. .1,716. 

44,000 • O O 

■ 

2 

Maral and Burj Attiri 

... 

... 

21,751 C O 

3 

Sbaraqpur 

Liila Ram Gliand, 
Its. 400 per mensem. 

Rs. 1,000 

Jagir Rs. 6,660, 

19,000 0 0 

4 

Shekluipura 

Lula R4dl>a Kishan, 
Its. 1,000 per annum. 

Rs. 2,600. 

1,64,140 0 0 

5 

i Patti, 22 villages ... 

S, Lehna Singh 

Rs. 356 

J&qir Rs. 1,570. 

7,570 0 0 

G 

Sarhiili, 16 villages... 

Fateli Singh, Rs. 20 
per mensem. 

Its. 530-9-0 

13,305 9 O 

7 

Khem Karan, 11 vil¬ 
lages. 

S. Lehna Singh 

Rs. 675 ... 

24,000 0 0 

8 

Kala Katan, 8 vil¬ 
lages. 

... 

Jagir Rr. <120 

11,483 0 0 

9 

Chitrang ... 


Jdgir Rs. 550 

15,000 0 0 

10 

Kbndpnr aud Manga 


i 

76,000 0 O 

11 

Nawansbalir, 22 vil¬ 
lages. 

Sardar Ilira Singli ... 

Rs. 1,000 

85,248 0 0 

12 

Fatohgarh 


Jagir Rs, 3,000 

4,225 0 0 

13 

Bhasin ... ... 

Rs, GOO per annum .,. 

J&tftr Rh, 23,415 ... 

61,071 0 0 

14 

Suburban villages 

(Uarin Sbihn, &c., 
51 villages). 


Jdgir Rs, -,718 

62,256 0 0 


Total 


Rs, 55,584-9-0 

5,39,049 9 0 
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The land revenue of Pargana Lahore in 1814 and 1817 c wapter 
respectively was Us. 1,50,000 round and Rs. 1,70,509. _!—.' 

Land was divided for the purposes of fiscal administration Revenue, 
into Khdlsd , or State-owned, and Jdgir, or Assigned. The land — 
reserved for the benefit of the State was partly farmed out to 110,1 
lessees, who paid down a lump sum of money and in return were 
invested with the power to collect the Government share of the 
revenue, and partly, especially in the latter part of Ranjit 
Singh’s reign, managed through paid revenue agents, or Kdrddrs. 

The following were some of the best known lessees along with 
the tract of country and the amount of lease money for which 
they were responsible :— 


Name of lessee. 

: 

Tract of country. 

Amount of 
lease per 
annum. 

Faqir Aziz-ud-din 

| 

Chuni&n and Mozang ... 

O 

o 

Sirdar Hakma Singh ... 

Dar-us-Sultanat 

40,000 

i 

Lahore and Skaraqpnr 

15,000 

i 

j 

Total 

■hJ 1 

55,000 


These lessees, or farmers, were answerable to the Court for 
their conduct, and the duty of extending cultivation and the 
peace and prosperity of the country was enjoined upon them in 
their deeds of grant, The Kdrddr was both a fiscal and a judicial 
officer. He was allowed, subject to the observance of certain 
general principles laid down for him in a Code of Instructions 
(Dashtr-ul-Amal), to fix the assessment of bis taluka. lie 
might be a Jdgtrddr also, but ordinarily he was an official receiv¬ 
ing a personal salary, the amount of which, as will appear from 
the figures of 1844 above, varied enormously and doubtless formed 
but a small portion of his takings from his charge. 

Jdgir ■> were of two kinds, viz., Dharamarth, or charitable asign- jd g %r land, 
ments, and Dakhlan Khar chan, or service grants. Lands subject 
to Dharamarth grants were assessed and managed by the State. 

Those subject to service grants were assessed by the State, but 
the right of collecting the full Government demand was given 
to powerful feudatories, like S. Sham Singh Attarfwala; General 
Gulab Singh Pohuwindia ; S. Attar Singh Kalianwala and Sheikh 
Karim Bakhsh. 


BB 
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CH t pter The details of the Sikh revenue system were taken from that 

tlI ~~°‘ of the Mughals. There were three common systems of collec- 
Land ti on, viz., Jinsi (kind) including Kankut and Batdi; Zabti and 

Revenue, Q ar ^ r i ( a gyst'diu by which lump sums in cash were fixed for 
Jdgtr lands, particular wells). In the ease of collections in kind the State 
share of the produce was usually sold in the village at current 
bazar prices. The revenue records consisted of the Khasra, a 
register showing cultivated area and outturn in the case of Batai 
and crop, and failed area, in the ease of Zabti collections. The 
Jamabandi, a record showing the method of collection along with 
the total yield in Government shares, and certain abstracts or 
returns giving realizations, balances and cost of collection and 
incidental expenses. There were in addition to the land revenue 
proper (Mai), cesses ( Abwab) including Dharat or weighment 
fees, Farroi, or miscellaneous fines, etc., and all sorts of extra 
taxes levied by the revenue agents on various pretexts. The 
practical result seems to have been that the people paid a fluctu- 
acting cash revenue calculated on about one-fourth to one-half 
(on land with good natural advantages) of the annual produce 
valued at moderate prices. 

8 Sunder ( c ) Immediately after the annexation in 1849 a Summary 

British"ua — Settlement was effected by Captain Tytler. The demand, which 
andS miUy was based on a rough valuation of the kind rents taken by the 
Regular Sot- Sikhs, subject to a deduction of 10 per cent., was severely felt 
tiemeuts. especially in the Sutlej Riverain where villages which had lost 
land by river action had not obtained any reduction of their re¬ 
venue. Payment in cash was an unpleasant novelty; prices had 
rapidly fallen after the introduction of British rule and in 1851 
the harvest failed. After three years however the Regular Set¬ 
tlement was commenced, Mr. Morris being in charge of the 
trans-Ravi and Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Eger ton of the cis- 
Ravi portion of the district. Certain minor adjustments were 
made at this time in tahsil boundaries which have since been 
altered only by the transfer of the Sharaqpur tahsil in 1010 to the 
Gujranwala District. Settlement operations lasted four years ; 
large ad interim reductions were at once granted to distressed 
villages, and the final demand of 1856 for the whole district 
showed a reduction of 10 per cent, on the Summary Assessments. 
The incidence was considerably higher in the trans-Ravi than 
in the cis-Ravi tract. Ir. the former, owing to the presence of 
sweet wells and floods from the Dog stream, the new demand 
was pitched at about Re. 1-7-0 per cultivated acre; in the latter 
tract, which was then dependent on dry cultivation or irrigation 
from notoriously brackish wells, it fell ait under eight annas for high 
Manjha land and at Re. 1 or more in the riverain. The term of 
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the Pirst Regular Settlement was ten years. Reductions had chapter. 
immediately to be allowed in 12 of the trans-Ravi estates and IU " C 
severe drought occurred both in 1861 and 1869 ; by 1864 however Land 
the assessment was found to have worked well on the whole, ReVenu * 
particularly in the eis-Ravi portion. 

The revision of the Regular Settlement was commenced by The Second 
Mr. Leslie Saunders in 1864 and completed in 1868 under the R«gui»rSet- 
supervision of Mr. Prinsep, Settlement Commissioner. The 
principle followed in assessing was that Government was entitled 
to one-sixth of the gross produce. The previous assessment 
circles were retained almost intact; dry ” circle rates, varying 
from Re. 1-8-0 pel acre for valuable land near Lahore to five annas 
in the south-west of the district, were framed, but these were 
based rather on former rates and the assessing officers’ ideas of 
the proportionate fertility of the land in each circle than on 
produce estimates. Circle abidna rates varying from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 6 per well were devised; and canal irrigation, which had 
started in 1860 from the Upper Bari Doab Canal, was assesseu 
by fluctuating rates also. A detailed account of Mr. Saunders’ 
methods and of the extent of Mr. Prinsep’s supervision is given 
in paragrap is 60 to 32 of the last Final Settlement Report. A 
portion of Mr. Saunders’ demand was deferred for five to ten years 
in estates where an extension of cultivation was expected. It was 
the intention of Government that the new demand, which the 
Financial Commissioner criticised as very moderate, should be in 
force for 10 years only ; it was however found later that Govern¬ 
ment was committed to a term of 20 years and this was eventual¬ 
ly sanctioned. The figures for the Settlements of 1856 and 1868 
are:— 


Detail. 

Initial assess¬ 
ment. 

Deferred. 

Total. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Incidence, 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. A. P, 

Regular 

1856 

Settlement 

of 

5,45,917 

1 


5,45,917 

740,467 

0 11 8 

Revised 

1868. 

Settlement 

of 

6 78,755 

46,942 

i 

7,25,697 

942,374 

i 

0 11 6 

' 

Te- cent, of increase 


24 


- 33 

26 j 

... 


The main defect of Mr. Saunders’ assessments was to perpetu¬ 
ate the inequality of the distribution as it existed at the expiry 
of the previous settlement.; and the result was that in 1888 the 
Mdnjha estates, after enjoying a long period of canal irrigation, 
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were reaping profits of which only a very small share went to 
Government, while many of the lowland villages, especially of the 
trans-Ravi tract, were found to be distinctly impoverished. 

The operations of the settlement which has just expired, of 
which Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Casson Walker was in charge, 
lasted from the hot weather of 1888 to the hot weather of 1893. 
In those five years the whole district, with the exception of 8 
estates in the immediate neighbourhood of Lahore, was remeasured 
on the square system and a new record of rights was prepared for 
each estate. 

The result* of the re-assessment was as follows : - 


- 

Tahiti, 

Previous 

demand. 

New demand. 

I acreage, 
per cent. 


Rs 

R». 


Kasur ... ... ! 

1,92,585 

2,98,707 

55 

Cbunidn ... .. 

i 

1,68,76!) 

Tl 

2,14,057 

y 

Lahore ... ... 

2,21,140 

3,07,912 

! 

39 

Total 

' 

5,82,794 

8,20,676 | 

41. 


’Note. —Figures from statement page 71 of Last Final Settlement Report. 


The fluctuating water-advantage rate on the Upper Bari Do£b 
Canal was abolished from April 1891, and a light fixed nahri 
parte, averaging six annas per acre was imposed in addition to 
the ordinary dry rate. It was intended that the scale of occu¬ 
piers’ rates, which was revised simultaneously with the revision of 
settlement, should be revised during the term of the new settle¬ 
ment, so as to absorb part of the innrgin of profit from canal irri¬ 
gation thus left to the landowners, but later on it was decided to 
defer revision of the scale until conclusion of the period of settle¬ 
ment. Oh the irrigation from the Upper Sutlej Canals on the 
other hand a fluctuating water-advantage rate of 12 annas an acre 
was imposed in addition to a light dry fixed assessment. The term 
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of settlement, winch was sanctioned for 20 years, expired in the chapter 

Kasur tahstl in Rabi 1911 and in ChuniAn and the greater part 11 ~~ c ‘ 

of Lahore in Rabi 1912. Land 

. Revenue. 

Mr. Walker’s Settlement was characterised by great care -— 

in village inspections and in the distribution of the demand. of 

The assessment was a lenient one and has been collected easily on settlement, 
the whole, especially in tahstl OlnmiAn ; the only tracts in which 
difficulty was experienced were the Kasur-Hithar, the Ch uni An 
Dabh aiid Ravi and the Lahore Bet-Ravi and Khyadir, especially 
the last named circle. 1896-97 and 1899-1900 were years of un¬ 
favourable rainfall in all tahstls and liberal remissions of sums 
suspended mainly in these years were granted as an act. of grace 
in connection with tlie Coronation of King Edward VII. 

The Fourth Regular Settlement, which was conducted by Mr. Pourth Re?u . 
R. C. Bolster, began in October 1912, and was completed in May ursettu 
1916. Full information as to the new revenue demand and the meut " 
general considerations upon which the new assessment is based is 
given in the assessment reports of the three tahstls and the final 
settlement report of the district, from which the following pages 
supply extracts. 

The chief justifications for re-assessment were a general rise 
in prices amounting on the average of the three tahsih to 41 per 
cent., an increase of cultivation in the Ob'uni An tahstl amounting 
to 31 per cent., an extension of canal irrigated area reaching 108 
per cent, for the district as a whole, the development of urban 
lands in the neighbourhood of Lahore, and the very low pitch of 
the old demand both on agricultural land in the upland circles 
and (in Lahore and certain outlying private markets) on land 
which had been converted to building purposes. 

The old assessment circles of the third regular settlement A8sessment 
were retained unaltered save for the amalgamation of the Ravi < circles. 

Par and Ravi War Circles of tahstl ChuniAn. After the assess¬ 
ment had been made the Ilithar and Dabh Circles of Chunian 
were combined into a single Hithar Circle, and the HithAr-Uthar 
Circles of both Chunian and Lahore were renamed Bet Bangar. 

A great deal of regrouping of villages has also been effected in 
Lahore and Chunian even where the names of the circles remain 
unaltered. 

While the bulk of the district remained under fixed assess* Rates of the 
ment, pure fluctuation was adopted in that portion of the Ciiu 1IPW Settie- 
nian Ravi riverain which had been affected by the construction (oAgrioui- 
of the Balloke barrage and training works, the people being given tural - 
the option of reverting after ten years to the fixed system. 
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The soil rates sanctioned with the fixed demand were as 
follows :— 

lable of soil rates. 










Soil bates. 






Vahwil. 

Circle. 










1 







Chdhi 


Chdhi- 

nahri. 

Nah 

ri. 


1 a 

a ’Idb. 

Bardni , 

t 


Rs. A. 

T\ 

Rs. A 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A, 

P. 

Kasur ... 

Man jha-Mitha 
Manjha-Kliara ... 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

11. 

0 




0 12 

0 


1 

5 

0 

1 

fi 

0 

1 

5 

0 




0 9 

0 


Pet>l>angur 

1 

2 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

4 

0 

o 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 


' Hifchar 

0 

15 

0 

(i 

15 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

13 


0 8 

0 

Cbiiunm,.. 

Jlitbar 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

12 

u 

0 7 

0 


Dabh 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 0 

0 









U fctar 1 

2 

0 







HitbAr-Uttar 

0 

14 

0 

0 14 

o} 







0 0 

0 








1 

fl itbarO 

4 

0 

3 






Maujhft 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

i 

4 

0 




0 7 

0 


Ravi 

0 

14 

6 

1 

2 

0 

i 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 6 

6 


Chun iAn Colony .. 




2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 




0 7 

0 

Lahore ... 

Man-jha-Mitlia ... 

1 

12 

0 

1 

i;i 

0 

1 

3 

0 




'i .14 

0 


MAnjhn KhAra ... 

1 

5 

0 

1 

<> 

0 

1 

8 

0 




0 9 

0 


( Uttar ... 
Ret RAvi 5 

( HithAr 

1. 

K 

0 

h 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 12 

0 


1 

12 

0 

3 












Kb^dir 

I 1 

1 

9 

0 




1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 14 

0 


The sanctioned fluctuating crop rates are 


! 

Crop 

Chdhi and ! 

i 

Nfthri. ! 

Sat Idb. | 

B&rani. 

chant nann. j 

i 



Rate 

Rs. A. P. : 

1 12 0 1 

Rs. i 

2 

Average 1 

Its. 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

0 12 0 


All avLvLUwllVV VY 1 IMA VJJ V**v*-W ‘ *'**'-' Vj l.ltVUAJ 

taxation of non-agricultural land, rates varying from Rs. 80' to 
Rs. 10 per acre according to the ascertained renting value of the 
site were sanctioned by the application of which demands were 
brought out, falling at the following approved all-round figures 
per acre, viz. 


Class of land. 

Rate per acre. 


Rs. 

f Azamabad ... 

38 

Outlvino - private markets in-- Kot Rai Buta Mai 
" H [Patti 

55 

65 

Lahore urban Lands 

15 
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In the following table are compared tho amount and inci¬ 
dence per acre cultivated of the demand of the third and fourth 
liogular Settlements respectively :— 


Tnini) Usavi.Au Srttlkmvn't. Povkiil IIkqut.ak Sjstti.kmb.vt. 


Tabs'll. 

i 


Iueideuco 

1 


Incidence 


Assessment 

Circle. 

Demand. 

per acre 
of culti- 

Assessment 

Circl e. 

Demand, 

per acre 
of culti* 




vation. 



ration. 

1 

2 

i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


1 

Us. 

Its. A. P- 


Its. 

Rs. A. P. 

Kasur ... 

Maujha-MUha 

1,35,685 

0 11 10 

Manjha-Mitha ... 

2,59,113 

16 7 


Maujba-Khura... ! 

47,771 

0 9 11 

Maujha-Khara .. 

96,050 

1 4 0 


Bet-Bangar . . 

41,007 

0 10 Ilf 

Bet-Ban gar 

60,658 

0 14 11 





Ilithar 

74,924 

0 14 10 


Hither 

80,(143 

1 0 0 

Urban 

839 

41 6 11 

Chunlan ... 

H itbur 

1,02,792 

0 12 10 

> Ilithar 

1,62,569 

O 15 2 


Dabh 

35,721 

0 13 3 

) 




Hithar-Uttar ... 

30,707 

0 9 0 

Bet-Bangar 

51,431 

0 16 1 


Maajha 

Ravi Par 

78,100 

■) 

0 9 3 

MSujha 

1,88,115 

115 


[ 27,235 

0 10 7 

Ravi ... 

31,484 

0 12 4 


Ravi War 

) 


Colony 

1,48,517 

2 0 1 


Colony 

39,170 

0 8 6 






Urban 

676 

29 6 S 

Lahore ... 

Lahore 

33,240 

4 0 7 

Lahore 

58,452 

6 2 9 


Bet Ravi 

; 47,095 

113 

Bet Ravi 

60,037 

16 0 


Khadir 

Manjha-Mithu ... 

36,310 

15 0 

♦ 

Khadir 

34,568 

16 7 


r9,51G 

1 2 10 

M4njba-Mitba... 

1,28,742 

1 11 1 


Manjha-Kharft .. 

1,02,661 

0 11 5 

Maujha-Khara... 

1,80,575 

14 0 


Urban 

(1,724 

4 2 5 

Urban 

24,165 

-14 14 10 

Total District 

■ 9,38,087 

0 12 9 

Total District 

15,10,965 

1 4 7 


All increases exceeding 33 hut not exceeding cent, 
per cent, were postponed for live years and all exceeding 66 
for live years more. To meet the case of old proprietary 
estates in Lahore and Chiiuian where, owing to large extensions 
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chapter q |- culti vated or irrigated area or both, the increase was over cent. 

-'—' per cent.; one-third of the enhancement was taken at one, one- 
Riwenue third was deferred for five and the remaining third for ten years. 
— In the case of the Gliunian Colony, where t he old demand was a 
aiefaments purely nominal one, half the enhancement was taken at once and 
the rest after five years. The sums deferred in each tahsil are 
shown below : — 


Tahsil. 


First live 
years. 

Second five 
years. 

Total. 

Kasur ... 

Ch Tinian 

Lahore 


Us. 

1,24,378 

1,23,286 

75,445 

Rfc>. 

51,660 

2 1,735 
36,589 

Rs. 

1,76,038 

1,48,021 

1,12,134 

District 

... 

3,23,109 

1,12,981 

4,36,193 


Protective The number of wells in each tahsil , along with the total 

amount involved in the first year after reassessment, for which 
protective leases were granted in accordance with paragraph 505 
of the Settlement Manual, is shown below :— 


Tahsil. 

Number of 
wells. 

Total land 
revenue remitted 
in the first year. 

1 


Rs. 

Kasur 

355 

2,710 

Chuniau ... ... ... 1 

709 

6,338 

Lahore ... ... .. 

415 

3,673 

Total District 

1,509 

1 12,721 


Assessment of Under the recent settlement lands irrigated by the Upper 
c*nniirrigated Bari Doab Canal continue to pay a nahri-parta which is that 
^ 1 part of the fixed assessment which represents the difference be¬ 
tween the bArdni and nahri soil rates. Nahri-parta is collected 
along with the rest of the fixed demand, the Irrigation Department 
taking a book credit for the total sum realised with each harvest. 


(») Upper 
Bari Doab 
Canal. 


Nahri-pcLtia. 


The following statement shows the new rates and the total 
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ultimate amounts credited under Government sanction as nnhri- C "£ PT C ER 


parta to the Irrigation Department: 

— 


Tahsil 

Assessment, Circle (old 
arrangement). 

Rate of nahri- 
parta per 
acre. 

Revenue. 

Total amount - 

of nahri- 
parta. 

Kaser 

Manjha Mitha 

Manjha Khara 

Bet Bangar ••• 

Total Tahsil 

Its. A. P. 

0 15 0 
. 0 12 6 

0 12 0 

Its. 

1,13,024 

53,21,9 

20,859 

1,87,232 

Chunian* ... 

Bet Bangar 

0 12 0 

23,605 


Manjha 

o id o 

82,814 


Ravi 

0 Id 0 

2,84V* 


Colony f 

igyhe 0 

1,14,717 


Total Tahnl 


2,24,015 

Lahore* 

Manjha Mitha 

0 15 0 

48,374 


Mitnjha Khara .. ij 

0 12 (! 

90,962 


Bet Ravi 

i) 12 0 

12,052 


Khadir 

0 12 0 

lit) 


Lahore! 

2 0 0 

3,148 


Total Tahsil 

... 

1,54,646 


Total Distiict 


5,65,893 


The sums realised as nahri-parta in each year were - . 

Es. 

46,718 
57,742 
61,083 

District ... ... 1,65,543 


The income of the Irrigation Department has increased 
therefore by over four lakhs of rupees. _ 

♦Proposed figures, 

fir. the Chuniiin Colony the period for the arrangements under vvhieh the. Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment takes indirect credit for land revenue and mdlikana has not yet expired, and the Colony has, 
for the sake of uniformity, been treated though it paid nahri-parta to the Irrigation Department- 

Jin the Lahore Circle whore no circle soil rates wore sanctioned, an average rate was worked 
out by the Settlement Officer. 


Kasur 

Chunian 

Lahore 


cc 
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Detailed instructions regarding tlie levy of nahri-parta on 
land to which irrigation lias been extended and its remission oil 
laud from which irrigation has been withdrawn during the cur¬ 
rency of settlement have, been issued hv the 'Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, and are printed as Appendix III of the Pinal Settlement. 
Report. They are based on the rules recently introduced for the 
Sirhind Canal and make alteration of outlets the test of exten¬ 
sions or reductions. Petty changes in the area irrigated are to be 
disregarded. 

The schedule of Occupiers’ Rates in force is that introduced 
in 1S91 (see Chapter II A. (A) 1. On the average of the years 
selected as the basis of the produce estimate at the recent re¬ 
assessment the annual sum realised as occupiers’ rates from the 
various tahsils was as follows :— 


Kasur 

Chunian 

Lahore 


District 


Rs. 

7,55,349 

6,82,913 

5,91,293 

20,29,555 


(if) The Up¬ 
per Sutlej 
inaiulntiiin 
Canal*— 
Water -atlvai 
age rate. 


Occupiers’ 

rates. 


Irrigation from the Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals in the 
tahsils of Kasur and Chunian is assessed at a fluctuating water 
advantage rate, the whole of which is paid to the Irrigation De¬ 
partment, fixed in the recent settlement at lie. 1 per acre sown 
subject to remission for failed crops. 

The schedule of occupiers’ rates introduced in 1900 (see 
Chapter II A. (/<)) is still in force, but is shortly to be revised. 

The average annual amounts realised under the above heads 
in the years selected as the basis of the produce estimate at the 
re-assessment were as follows : - - 


Tahiti. 

Water-ad vant¬ 
age rate. 

Occupiers’ rates. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kasur 

3,817 

5,715 

9,532 

flinuiaii 

27,984i 

fi] ,144 

89,128 

District. 

31,801 

i 

66,859 

98,660 

1 
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Lands irrigated by the Upper Chenab Canal have been as- chapter 
sessed, under a fluctuating system which will be in force for ten 111 ~ C 
years, to nahri rates varying from village to village in accord- Land 
ance with their strength or weakness, the average of which is RevenU6, 
Its. 2 per acre. The credit to be made annually to the Irrigation tfovriio l h" 
Department will be the net amount by which a theoretical dry as- cw h l’ :al ' 
sossment calculated at sanctioned rates of Its. 9,661 falls short of s ? hri cr °r 
the total fluctuating demand. 

Occupiers’ rates are levied according to the scale published occupiers’ 
in 1912 (see page 138) rates. 

The lands irrigated oy the Lower Bari Doab Canal are<» The 
situated (a) in the Bivi Wir Circle, ( b ) in the Manjha Circle Lowct B “ ri 
of Chunian tahsil. Lands of class (a) ]>ay a nahri rate, Do ‘ lb Cwia1 ' 
under a system of assessment, which is wholly fluctuating, of 
Us. 2-4-0 per acre Here the Irrigation Department will receive 
credit from year to year for a net sum consisting of the difference 
between the demand actually assessed and a theoretical dry reve¬ 
nue of Its. 1,312. Class (6) lands pay a fluctuating rate of 
Rs. 2-4-0 per acre in addition to a fixed demand and the whole 
of t Is will be credited to the Canal Department. In botli cases 
the assessment is for ten years. 

Occupiers’ rates are charged according to the schedule occupiers’ 
introduced in 1913 (seepage 138). rates. 

The total ultimate land revenue demand for the district is less Relative 
than 15J lakhs of rupees, while the total realisations from canal amount of 
dues on the two old canals alone (Upper Bari Doab Canal and 
Upper Sutlej Inundation) exclusive of nahn-parta are over 21 -j. revenue 

In the following table is showm the percentage by which pitch all(1 
the old demand has been raised in the uerv Settlement along with rate of en¬ 
tile percentage of the true agricultural half net-assets represent- ct 

ed by the new demand ‘ — maud. 


Tahsil. 

Percentage of in¬ 
crease of new on 
old demand. 

Percentage of true 
agricultural 
half net- 
assets represent¬ 
ed by new demand. 

1 

2 

3 

Knsur 

59 

42 

Ohunian 

73 

46 

Lahore 

54 

43 

District 

62 

44 

1 
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When it is remembered, that the Government maximum 
standard of assessment is the full half net-assets, the great 
leniency of the new demand is clearly shown by the figures in 
column 3. For land under buildings in the Lahore tahsil ( i.e. 
the urban circle) it was not possible, owing to the inadequacy 
of the old land revenue, to adopt Urban Standards of assessment, 
and a new demand was fixed which amounts only to three-sixths 
of what Government might have taken if the land had remained 
under the plough. The moderation of the new assessments 
notwithstanding, the rate of increase has been considerable 
everywhere, particularly in tahsil Ghunian where the Canal 
Colony was developed since the previous Settlement. 

The new settlement runs from Rabi 1914 in Kasur and 
from Khar if 1915 in Ohunhfn and Lahore, except in the urban 
circles of all three lahstls where the date is Rabi 1916. i he 
term of the settlement is 20 years 
in the urban circles. 

(d) The proportions in which the land revenue will be re 
aliseol at each harvest in the new settlement are shown below :— 


in the agricultural and 10 


Tahiti, 


Ni/mbkk Ol 

? VILLAGES 

PAYING AT 


Total. 

1 

£ Khartf. ! 

^ Khar'1. 

* RabiT 

f Kha-it 
| Rabi. 

i Kar>f. 

| Khnrif 

£ Rabi. 

i Rabi. ' 

k Rabi. , 

Tv asur 

170 | 

51 

128 

7 


356 

Chilnidii 

132 ; 

1 

set 



497 

Lahore 

318 

37 

8 


36 

400 

District 

620 

89 

500 

7 

36 

1,252 


Cesses, 


The demand is payable in a single instalment at each 
harvest, viz., KhariJ 1st July and Rabi 1st February. To 
facilitate collection the grouped system has been adopted under 
which the zails in each tahsil are grouped under different 
individual days for payment within a suitable period ending 
with the above dates. 

Cesses amount to Es. 14-6-0 per oeni. of the Land 
Revenue, as follows :— 


Local rate 
Lambardari 


Rs. A. P. 
9 6 0 
5 0 0 
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The average cultivated area per owner for the district, is 
10 acres, the Ohuniin holding exceeding and the Kasur holding 

falling short of this figure. 

The Record of Rights prepared at Settlement, or standing 
record, contains the following documents, viz.— 

(1) A preliminary proceeding. 

(2) A field map i [xhajra hishtwdr). 

(3) A genealogical tree of the owners (shnjnt wish). 

(4) A register {jamcibandi) of the holdings of owners and 
tenants showing the fields comprised in each and the 
revenue for which each owner is responsible and the 
rent payable by each tenant. 

(5) A list of revenue assignments. 


CHAPTER 
1H.—C, 

Land 

Revenue. 

The average 
extent of a 
holding. 

The Record 
of Rights. 


((>) A statement of rights in wells. 

(7) A village administration paper {wajib-ul~«rz). 

(8) The order of the Settlement Officer determining the 
assessment. 

(9) The order of the Settlement Officer distributing the 
assessment over holdings. 

The district has an extensive front on two rivers, and there Alluvion ana 
are at present over 200 villages subject to river action. Rules avion 
relating to the imposition, remission and reduction of assessment 111 
were sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner in 1915. Rriefiy 
they provide for the assessment according to quality of land 
either not cultivated at Settlement or not producing at Settle¬ 
ment Munj kana in considerable areas fit for grazing or sale 
hut subsquently brought under cultivation or found to yield such 
assessable Munj It ana. Similarly when land assessed to revenue 
is carried away or is rendered unfit or deteriorates the assessment 
is remitted or reduced. The rules also provide for the assessment 
during Settlement of land the assessment on which has since been 
remitted. Measurements arc made annually. Special rates at a 
higher pitch than those approved for the rest of the district ap¬ 
ply to villages in the near neighbourhood of Lahore. 

In accordance with the orders of Government for the general _ eaDd 
organisation of famine preventive measures and to regulate the ;„^ U re 
arrant of suspensions and remissions, all the estates of the district areas - 
have been carefully classified according to their liability to, or 
immunity from, the results of bad harvests and a scheme for the 
management of Secure and Insecure Areas duly approved by the 
Financial Commissioner has been drawn up which is printed as 
Appendix VIT to the Final Settlement Report. There is no 
whole circle or tract in the district that can be called insecure, 
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and the distinction between the secure and the insecure is often 
technical rather than real. Certain villages in each circle where 
weakness exists have been grouped in two classes A and B ac¬ 
cording as they are ordinarily insecure (A), or ordinarily secure 
but may require suspensions after two or more successive failures 
of harvest (Bj. lhe sum total under both classes is only 129 
out of the 1,268 cultivated villages of the district. The riverain 
tracts are naturally the weakest, being unprotected by permanent 
canal irrigation and liable to natural calamities such as floods ; 
Holdings moreover are small and the people are more or less used 
to suspensions and remissions. The spring harvest is throughout 
the district by far the more important and the practice has 
always been to an ait its result before proposing suspensions as 
the result of the foregoing Kharif. Danger rates have been 
framed which supply, by comparison with the incidence of the 
revenue instalment per acre of matured crops, an index to the 
necessity for suspensions. 

_ The following statement compares the total value of all 
assignments at vario 11 s periods :— 


'I'alnU. 

by assessment 
of 18924):’,. 

Prior to this 
Settlement. 

1 

2 

3 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Kasur... 

15,890 

10,81)3 

Ohunian . ... i 

11.210 

13,646 

Lahore ... ... 

82,111 

09,939 

Total District 

1,12,211 

94,428 


By new 
assessment. 


Us. 

8,623 

1:S,07S 

99,117 

l, 2 l', 81 S 


The progressive decline in the value of assignments in two 
(ahsils is due mainly to resumption for breach of conditions to 
the expiry o; life-grants and to the discovery of the unauthorised 
enjoyment by jagiradrs in a few cases of nahri-parta. The rise 
in value in the third tahsil, Lahore, was the result of the en¬ 
hancement in the demand on lands both rural and urban in the 
near neighbourhood of Lahore, two jdgirs in particular bein" 
heavy gainers, viz., those held by the Bhd\ family and by the 
municipality of Lahore. Only a very few cases were brought to 
light in which use could he made of the power to make over to 
the owners of the village, unassessed, to treat as they might see 
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fit , 4 after resumption qua grants from Covernment, petty Mafis chapter 

of a smaller value than Its. 20 released for life or for the term of 

Settlement. Miscellaneous 

Revenue. 

In the case of grants for the maintenance of institutions, — 
single managers are wherever possible now entered instead of 
a number of shareholders, a fact which should reduce the num-mue 
ber of disputed succession cases ai d promote efficiency of 
management. No now assignments were created at Settlement. 

The following is list of the more important assignments, 
mention of some of which is made in Chapter I-C (Leading 
families) :— 




Present value 

7 ahsU. 

Name of assignee. 

(round) of 
assignment 

---- ^ - 

. .. 

Rs. 

Knsur 

S. Bashhog Singh of Todopnr 

2,000 


Maharaja of Kapurthala 

1,000 


The Harihar Shrine 

1,100 


S. Waryfi.rn Singh of Algon 

1,100 

Olninian 

S. llavdiill Singh of Bahrwfil 

2,000 


*S. Fateh Singh and S. J hand a Singh of 
Lahore. 

5,1)00 


The Bhai Pberu Shrine 

2,4-00 

Lahore 

The .Municipal Committee, Lahore 

45,700 


Bhai Cardial Singh and others 

9,900 


Pandit Kailas Nath 

4,00 0 


Baja Fateh Singh of Shekhupura 

0,200 


The Maharaja of Kapurthala 

4:100 


D. B. 1 )nvan Narendar Nath 

4,000 


Diwan Ivishan Kishore 

2,000 


Sodhi Slur Singh ... 

2,100 


The Kamas Shrine 

18,000 


The Manak Shrine 

2,100 


The Brahon Biita Shrine (Amritsar) 

1.100 


S. Gulzar Singh 

1,200 


*Nots.~I r.cl.t-lrng villages in tah.u'l Lahore. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 

The figures for the general collections of revenue are to 
be found in Table 41, where it will be seen that easily the most 
important in this district is the “ Canals’ Direct Revenue.” The 
canals irrigating the district are the Lower Bari Dbab Canal, the 
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Upper Bari Doab Canal, the Lower Chenab Canal and the Sutlej 
Inundation Canals. The rates of the dues levied on these canals 
will be found in Chapter II—H. 

Figures for Excise revenue, with a list of the liquor shops 
in the district, are given in Table 41 of Volume B. Lahore 
has no distillery within its limits, but owing to its large European 
population imports a large amount of foreign spirit and wines. 
There were in 1914-15 fourteen licenses for the wholesale vend 
of imported spirit and wines and fermented malt liquors, a num¬ 
ber only equalled by Simla; and the 21 licenses granted for 
retail sale to hotels, clubs, refreshment rooms and (Mk bunga¬ 
lows was only exceeded by Rawalpindi. There were 16 shops 
licensed to sell imported spirits and wines and fermented malt 
liquors by retail, 49 similarly licensed for native spirits 38 for 
methylated spirits, 72 for opium and poppy heads, 35 for medical 
opium, 23 for charas and bhang, l for bhang only. 12 persons 
were licensed to sell cocaine, and out of a total of 15,341 grains 
of cocaine sold to the public, 7,627 were sold in Lahore. 

A special campaign against illjoit distillation was commenc¬ 
ed in October 1914 in Lahore amongst other districts. Its 


efficacy is shown by the following statement ; 

—— 



1 

Number or persons 1 

Amount of 
fines impos¬ 
ed. 

Amount of 
rewards dis¬ 
tributed. 

¥ EAR. 

j Arrested. 

1 

Convict¬ 
ed. | 

i 

1 

1 

Imprison¬ 

ed. 

1 

2 

3 ! 

4 

5 

6 

1910-11 

i 78 

i 

i 

i 

64 

1 

26 

lis. 

2,630 

It s, 

1,946 

1911-12 

115 

104 

23 

5,616 

1 , 81*6 

1912-13 

j (52 

49 

28 

3,105 

1,296 

1918-14 

i 88 

77 

41 

2,270 

981 

.914-15 

5 95 

! 67 

[ 48 

1,938 

2,692 
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It will be seen that imprisonment has been substituted for fin- R 

ing as a punishment to a great extfent, and the system of rewards 
encouraged. Moreover Lambardars have been dismissed where 
they have failed to report illicit distillation. The system lias also Government. 
been started with success by which liquor is sold to the eus- Exc; ^““ 
tomers in sealed bottles. This has been found to diminish 
rowdyism in the liquor shops. 

The revenue collected from judicial and non-judicial stamps stump*, 
is also shown in Table 44. The revenue from stamps is one that is 
rapidly increasing, and it is interesting to note that, but for a drop 
in the receipts for 1914-15 due to the dislocating effects of the 
war, the revenue from non-judicial is increasing faster than that 
from judicial stamps, a phenomenon which seems to point to the 
conclusion that commerce is outstripping litigation in Lahore. 

The number of stamp-vendors has increased from 148 in 1911-12 
to 182 in 1914-15. Stamp-vendors were allowed Rs. 9,070 dis¬ 
count in the later year. 

Income-tax is another rapidly growing source of revenue in inoome-ta* 
the Lahore District. Better assessment in the last few years has 
more than doubled the receipts. The figures show that from 
1900-01 to 1906-07 the increase in revenue was only Rs. 34,616, 
while from 1906-07 to 1914-15 the increase has been Rs. 1,82,464, 

A special revision was held during the latter year in Lahore 
which resulted in an increase of the final demand under part IV 
by Rs. 6,000. Although a fair number of the smaller assessees 
ceased to be assessed after the inquiry, yet the net result was a 
substantial increase. 

Registration revenue is also increasing in Lahore and fuller Registration, 
details of the registration work of the district are to be found in 
Table 37. 

In spite of a slight rise in the last three or four years Local rat0 
the local rate on the other hand can on the whole hardly be said 
to be either increasing or decreasing. 


Section E.—Local and Municipal Government. 

The working of the various local bodies in the district is 
shown in Tables 45 and 46 of the Statistical Volume B. 

The constitution and powers of the Lahore District Board g 0 1 a e rd I ^ 8trict 
are those of most bodies constituted under Act XX of 1883.CnMtitwtio»> 
The Deputy Commissioner is President. The proportion of 

DD 
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members ex-officio, nominated and elected, from each tahsil is 
shown in the following table : 


Number of Members. 


Tahsil. 

Ex-.oficio. 

Nominated. 

Elected, 

Total. 

Lahore 

5 

2 

7 i 

14 

Kasur 

2 

! 


1 

6 

8 

Chunian 

1 

) 


7 

8 


The ex—officio members are at present the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner (President), Personal Assistant to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner (who is also Secretary), the District Inpector of Schools, 
the Revenue Assistant, the Sub-Divisional Officers, Kasur, and 
three Tahsildars. The two nominated members at present are 
tlie Ilon’ble Rni Bahadur Ram Saran Das and Bai Bahadur 
Narinjan Das, Public Prosecutor. The tenure of office of all 
members is limited to three years The elected members each 
represent a circle. The possession of land paying Rs. 5-3 4 
local rate in a circle is the qualification for electorship. Hither¬ 
to keen competition lias been the exception rather than the rule : 
in the elections of 1914, there were two disputed contests, 13 
members were returned unopposed, and 4 places were filled by 
nomination because no candidate came forward. Meetings are 
hold at least six times a year, uruialiy at Lahore, but sometimes at 
tahsil headquarters or at places where cattle fairs are in progress. 
The attendance is generally good and has improved since the 
practice of paying travelling allowance to Members was started. 


Income and 
expenditure. 


The activities of the Board naturally depend upon its in¬ 
come ; this may be roughly divided into local rate (at the rate of 
Rs. 9-6-0 per cent, on land revenue), grants from Government 
and various miscellaneous receipts from education, arboriculture, 
ferries, etc. The total in 1913-14 was roughly two lakhs. The 
chief heads of expenditure are shown in Table 45 of the Statisti¬ 
cal Volume B. “ Education ” includes the maintenance of an in¬ 
dustrial school at Kasiir, 3 middle schools, viz., Baghbanpura, Pa- 
dliana and Sur Singh, and 99 primary schools (boys and girls), 
and grantsto 18 private schools ; the number of schools is rapidly 
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increasing, but is restricted by lack of funds and the difficuty 
of providing trained teachers. Under the head “ Medical ” conies —- * 
the upkeep of dispensaries at Ali Razaabad, Shahdara, Khalra, Munlof ^ 
Khudian and Pattoke and contrib utions to three Muncipal dis- Government, 
pensaries, viz., Kasur. Chunian and Patti, and 5 private and Gov- Ineo ^77 nd 
ermnent dispensaries, viz , those at Vahga, Olarkabad and at the expeuaitee. 
Lady. Aitchison and Mayo Hospitals, and the maintenance of 
lunatics, vaccination, plague and other unforeseen charges. Public 
works account for a large sum annually : there are in the dis¬ 
trict under the District Board 36 miles of metalled and some 
600 miles of unmetalled road. One of the most important of 
the minor heads of expenditure is the Veterinary; there are 
Veterinary dispensaries at Kalma Nau, Chunian and Kasur and an 
Itinerating Veterinary Assistant with his head-quarters at Raja 
Jang ; cattle-breeding receives encouragment by the purchase of 
bulls from flissar, which are frequently sold to zcmunddrs at half 
price ; there are also 15 District Board stallions located at IIu- 
diara, Luliani, Sattoke, Manak, Naulattar, Lahore, Patti, Rai- 
wind, Kalina Nan, Kasur and Chunian; the horse and cattle 
fairs of the district are at Kalina Nau, Pattoke and Kasur, and 
there are several minor fairs. “ Civil Works ” includes the planting 
and maintenance of roadside trees ; some 200 miles of road are 
already lined with trees and extensions are being made annually. 

The Lahore District contains four municipalities, viz.. La- Municipalities 
hore, Kasur, Chunian and IChom Kara and four notified areas 
(or towns with a population of less than ten thousand inhabitants 
for which it is inexpedient to constitute regular municipalities), 
viz., Khudian, Patti, Padhana and Pattoke. 

The Lahore Municipal Committee is of the first class and Lahore 
was constituted by the Punjab Government in 1867. Municipality. 

The boundaries of the municipality were fixed by Punjab Boundaries of 
Government Notification No. 138, dated the 21st March 1885, as^ L ea MuI ' lcip *' 1 
subsequently amended by Notifications Nos. 713 and 114, dated 
the 24th September 1888 and 10th February 1913, respectively. 

The total population of the area within municipal limits as found 
at the census of 1911 was 210,271. 

The municipal committee consists of 30 members, 10 of constitution, 
whom are nominated by Government and the rest elected. The 
Deputy Commissioner for the time being is the ex-officio Presi¬ 
dent of the committee. For election purposes the municipality 
is divided into four wards. 

For administrative purposes the City including the Landa ^ 11,!8tra * 
Bazar is divided into eight wards, each in charge of two Members, 
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one Muhammadan and the other Hindu; Anarkali and the village 8 
included in the municipal area are in charge of three (two 
Muhammadan and one Hindu) Members; the Civil Station is 
divided in four wards and is in charge of four European 
Members. 

The work of the committee is carried on by a separate sub¬ 
committee for each of the following branches, vis., (1) Finance, 
(2) Public Works Department, (3) City, i'4) Civil Station, 
(5) Public Health, (6) Education. Business Bye-laws for the 
conduct of the work of the committee were published in Punjab 
Government Notification No. 10, dated the 31st January 1913. 

The chief functions of the municipality are control over 
construction of buildings, registration of births and deaths, 
supervision of slaughter-houses, markets and burning and burial 
grounds, the licensing and controlling of hackney carriages plying 
for hire, the registration and supervision of dangerous and 
offensive trades, and encouragement of vaccination operations. 

The only taxes levied by the municipal committee are the 
octroi and wheel taxes. According to the figures of 1913-14, octroi 
yielded a gross income of Rs. 8,42,050, or about of the 

income of the municipality. The articles taxed are grouped 
under nine different classes of the octroi schedule sanctioned by 
Punjab Government Notification No 326, dated the 30th April 
1913. The incidence of the octroi tax in 1913-14 was Rs. 3-6-9 
per head of population. Through trade is not taxed in the 
municipality at all. [ Fide Appendices 0 and D. ] 

The other sources of income are fees from schools and 
licenses, sale-proceeds of niglitsoil and sewage water, rents 
of municipal land, shops, aud tkaras (platforms erected in front 
of private houses on municipal land), tehbasdri and takht posh 
(fees levied on hawkers and vendors for the use of muuicipal 
land to supply their goods), fines and Government grants. The 
total income of the municipality from all sources in the finan¬ 
cial year 1913-14 was Rs. 10,88,383. The expenditure during 
the year ending 31st March 1914 was as follows:— 


General administration and collections ... 

Rs. 

... 91,338 

Public safety 

... 97,508 

Public health and convenience 

... 6,69,685 

Public Instruction 

.. 49,258 

Contributions ... 

... 1,108 

Miscellaneous ... 

... 87,240 

Total 

... 9,96,137 
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Lahore has enjoyed a municipal water-supply since 1882. chapter 
Details in regard to large schemes for the extension of the water i n ~ E ‘ 
supply, sewage disposal, electric lighting and widening of streets Local and 
are noticed in Section F.—Public Worts. Decent improvements government 
made in the Shahalmi, Dang Mahal, Said Mitha and Jaure Mori — 
Bazars have relieved the congestion of the roads caused by wheeled ^Sic*utility 
traffic. Since the appointment of the Health Officer there has 
been a marked improvement iq, the sanitation of the town, but a 
good deal is still required to be done in this direction. 

Kasur municipality, which is of the 2nd grade, was establish- Kasur Muni- 
ed in 1885 ; its boundaries are fixed by Punjab Government Clparity ’ 
Notification No. 1025 S., dated 18th August of the same year. 

The total population of the municipal area is 24,783. There are 15 
members, 10 of whom are elected and 5 nominated. The Sub- 
Divisional Officer of Kasur is President ex officio. Por ad¬ 
ministrative purposes the municipality is divided into 10 wards, 
each in charge of a single member. There are three permanent 
sub-committees, viz., Binancial, Public Works and Sanitary, the 
first two consisting of 5 members each and the third of four. 

The chief functions of the municipality are the registering of 
births and deaths, and the control of construction of buildings and 
cattle-pound arrangements. Octroi is the only tax levied, the 
income in 1914-15 amounting to Ds. 87,000 round. The other 
sources of income are realisations from pounds, revenue derived 
from municipal property, grants and contributions and mis¬ 
cellaneous. The total income of 1914-15 was Ds. 1,11,949, and 
the total expenditure for the same period Ds. 1,11,518. The 
chief work of public utility carried out within recent years has 
been the drainage of the separate portions of the municipal area 
known as Kots Azam Khan and Bateh Din Khan. 

Chunian municipality is of the 2nd Class and was established, cinmita 
like Kasur, in 1885, its boundaries being fixed under the same Mu,,k:ipality - 
notification. The population is 7,151. There are 12 members, 

8 elected, 1 nominated, and 3 ex officio. The Sub-Divisional 
Officer of Kasur is ex-officio President. The creation of wards 
is under contemplation. The sub-committees are identical with 
those in Kasur and each consists of four members. Octroi 
is the only tax levied, and the other sources of income are, broadly, 
those described in the case of Kasur. The total income and 
expenditure for 1914-15 were Ds. 21,000 and Ds. 23,000, res¬ 
pectively. No large work has been carried out in recent years. 

A water-supply scheme is under consideration. 

The municipality, which is of the 2nd class, was constituted Kh eiw Karan 
in 1868. The population of the municipal area is 5,732. The Muaiclpanty - 
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committee consists of 6 members, 2 nominated (including one 
of the Kamboli owners), and 4 elected. The Tahstldar of 
Kasur is ex-officio President. There are permanent sub-commit¬ 
tees for Pinance, Sanitation and Public Works. Octroi is the 
only tax levied. The total income for 1914-15 was Its. 13,653 
and the total expenditure 14s. 13,506. A drainage scheme is in 
contemplation. 

The notified area had the Status of a municipality from 
1887 to 1913 ; the Punjab Government notification constitut¬ 
ing the notified area was No. 459, dated 21st June 1913. The 
population of the area is 2,988. There are 5 members, all 
nominated, of whom 2, viz., the Tahsildar of Chunian and the 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon of Khudian sit ex officio. The committee 
controls the construction of buildings, and the registration of 
births and deaths and arranges for the assessment, recovery and 
expenditure of taxation, and other income. There is a tax, 
imposed by Punjab Government Notification No. 462, dated 21st 
June 1913, on professions and trades, which yielded Rs. 1,069 
in 1914-15. The total income for the year 1914-15 was 14s. 2,223 
and the total expenditure 14s. 2,114 The drainage of the area 
has been the chief work of recent years,, 

Patti was a municipality from 1874 till 1912-13, when it 
became a notified area. Its boundaries were fixed by notifica¬ 
tions dated the 25th September 1912 and 3rd May 1913. The 
total population of the area is 7,987. The committee consists 
of 5 members appointed by the Commissioner, the Tahsildar 
of Kasur being ex officio President. The committee exercises 
under the Municipal Act functions similar to those of other notified 
areas. The only tax levied is the personal tax, which yielded 
Its. 3,960 during 1913-14. Other sources of income are conser¬ 
vancy, school fees and boarding fees, dispensary fees, pounds, 
slaughter-houses, and Government grants, the total income 
amounting to 14s. 8,990- The total expenditure was Its. 8,578, 
of which, school establishments, dispensaries and conservancy 
establishment were the most important charges. The construc¬ 
tion of drains, the paving of the streets, and improvements to the 
hospital are contemplated. 

Pattoke was created a notified area in 1909, boundaries 
being fixed under Punjab Government Notification dated 9th 
July of the same year. The population of the notified area is 
1,880. There are five members, all appointed by the Commission¬ 
er, and the Colony Naib Tahsildar is ex-officio President. _ The 
Committee exercise all the powers provided by the Municipal 
Act in connection with the control and sanitation of buildings 
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The house-tax, which is the one only levied, yielded its. 1,637 in chapter 
1913-14. The figures of total income for the same year were 111 — Fi 
Its. 7,262, nearly half of which consisted of contributions from PuMi* 
Government for general purposes, and of total expenditure,,^? 1 *!:,, 
its. 5,o69. fied Area. 

The notified area, which was established by Punjab Govern- PadUna 
ment Notification No. 215, dated 19th June 1895, has a population Notlfied Are *' 
of 4,587. There are 6 appointed members ; the Tahsildar of Lahore 
is President ex officio. The functions of the committee of a 
notified area have been already described under the paragraph 
relating to Pattoke. The only tax levied is one on professions 
the receipts from which amounted in 1914-15 to Us. 743. The 
total income for the same year was Rs. 770 and the total ex¬ 
penditure Rs. 720. A scheme for the partial drainage of the 
notified area has been completed. 

Section F.— Public Works. 

The Buildings and Roads Branch of the Public Works De- Buildings »nd 
partrnent places the District of Lahore in three Divisions, each 1<oad "- 
in charge of an Executive Engineer, viz., the First and Second 
Provincial Divisions and the Ring Edward Memorial Division. 

The First Lahore Division consists of three Stib-Divia.^ns, ui,ore i 
all located at Lahore. The First Sub-Division is in charge of almost DivUioih 
all the buildings at the head-quarters of the district, with the 
exception of the lunatic asylum and the jails, and has recent¬ 
ly constructed the following important buildings, viz., the .Nor¬ 
mal School and Medical School with the combined Boardin" 

House for them, built in 1904 ; the Central Training College, built 
in. 1905 ; the General Post Office, Lahore, built, in 1905 ; the 
Public Works Secretariat, built in 1906 ; Queen Mary’s College, 
built in 1912-13 ; and the Biological Laboratory of the Govern¬ 
ment College, built in 1914. Government House, Lahore, with 
its Council Chamber is also in charge of the Sub-Division. 

The second Sub-Division executes works in out-stations and 
maintains the Borstal Central Jail and District Court at head¬ 
quarters and the main lines of communications (other than the 
Grand Trunk Road between Amritsar and Lahore) and the 
station roads. 

The third Sub-Division executes works in the Lahore Cen¬ 
tral Jail, Male and Female, the Lunatic Asylum, the Vaccine In¬ 
stitute and the General Post and Telegraph Offices. 

The Lahore Mall lias been considerably improved during 
the past few years and certain station roads have been provided 
with foot-paths. During the last decade much attention has 
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chapter, been paid to old buildings of historical interest. Nurjahan’s 
iii—f. Tomb at Shahdara lias been restored, the work being assisted by 
Public Works a munificent contribution from the Maharajah of Burdwan ; 
m# pumping plant has been set up on the old wells at the Shalamdr 
and Shahdara Gardens to supply water for the fountains and 
lawns ; the thick growth of trees in the Hazuri thigh round the 
marble Baradari of Maharajah Ranjit Singh has been removed 
and the quadrangle re-arranged in grass plots and flower beds with 
water-channels and fountains ; and the necessary repair aud resto¬ 
ration work is being executed in most of the old buildings in the 
Port of Lahore. 

The Second Lahore Division has two Sub-Divisions in the 
district besides the two Sub-Divisions of Amritsar and Gurddspur 
outside it. The Lahore Sub-Divisions are the special Ravi 
Bridge Sub-Division for the construction of the new road bridge 
and “ A ” Sub-Division, which is charged with the maintenance 
of the section of the Grand Trunk Road from Lahore to Attari, 
and with the maintenance of certain Government buildings 
and Major Works. The acquisition of land and its preparation for 
a construction on a large scale of residences for Gazetted Govern¬ 
ment Officers and the irrigation of the mounds in the Agri-ITorti- 
cultural Gardens by means of storage tanks and by an Ashford 
tube and centrifugal pump driven by the local electrical supply 
are the most noteworthy of the works in hand or lately carried out. 

The King Edward Memorial Division is a special one formed 
in May 1912 to deal with the King Edward Memorial and the 
works arising directly out of it, and the establishment employed 
varies of necessity with the actual amount of construction work 
in hand from time to time. 


The King 
Edward Me¬ 
morial Divi¬ 
sion, 


The Memorial takes the form of an extension of the Mayo 
Hospital and Albert Victor group of buildings, and the erection 
of a new Medical College with a separate Pathology, Physiolo¬ 
gy and Hygiene Block, the extension of the Materia M cdica and 
Anatomy Blocks, a large Nurses’ Home, a Students’ Hostel, 
Staff Quarters and Private Patients’ Wards, a Steam Laundry 
and a cold Storage Block as well as Servants’ Quarters, etc. etc. 
In. addition to the land specially acquired by the Committee, the 
Provincial Government made over the valuable Veterinary Col¬ 
lege site to provide the necessary room for the new buildings, 
and at the same time undertook to meet all recurring charges 
in connection with the enlarged institution. The handing over 
the Veterinary College site necessitated the building of a new 
Veterinary College. This has been located on Tapp Road, and, 
together with a Students’ Hostel to accommodate 200 students, 
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facing the College on Lahore Road, has been estimated to cost chapter 
just under 10 lakhs. The Government Press compound had to in i' F ' 
be annexed in order to find room for the large Hostel, and a much Public Works, 
enlarged press cwliioh is the last link on the chain) lias been built The 
in a much more convenient site immediately behind the Civil Edward Mo- 

a j • , morial Divi- 

Secretariat. B i on 


The Lahore Electric Supply Company, who were granted a Electrical 
license to supply the electric energy to the public and Govern- BUpply ' 
ment within the municipal area of Lahore, having* commenced 
their supply in November 1912, the appointment of a Government 
Electrical Inspector, with head-quarters at Lahore, to control the 
Company under the Indian Electricity Act of 1910, was created 
with effect from the 2nd December 1912. Later on, besides his 
duties as Electrical Inspector for the whole Province the execu¬ 
tion and maintenance of all the electrical works at head-quar¬ 
ters was given to this officer. Almost all the Government buildings 
in Lahore have been provided with electric fans. Electric pumps 
for irrigation purposes have been provided in certain buildings 
and at Queen Mary’s College, where a sewage pump has also been 
lately installed in connection with their septic tank. Large in¬ 
stallations are being carried out at the King Edward Memorial 
Hospitals, consisting of lights, fans, lifts, and pumps, and various 
other kinds of medical apparatus worked by electricity. The 
new Government Press will be driven entirely by electric 
motors, and is further provided with electric lights and fans. 

The Lahore District falls within three circles of the Irrigation irrigation. 
Branch of the Public Works Department, viz., the Upper Bari 
Doab (which includes not only the Upper Bari Doab Canal but 
the Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals), the Lower Bari Doab and 
the Upper Ohenab. Each main canal is classed as a major irri¬ 
gation work. 


This circle, with head-quarters at Amritsar, is represented in The u ppe r 
the district by four Divisions, viz. the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of the Upper 
Bari Doib Canal, each with its head-quarters at Amritsar and by uce ' 
the Upper Sutlej Division, with bead-quarters at Montgomery. 

Of the two sub-divisions of the 2nd Division only one, viz., Lahore 2nd Division, 
with head-quarters at Lahore Cantonments, is included in the 
district. The main works carried out in the last 20 years are the 
construction of a new distributary, viz., the Kaura, the remodelling 
of four distributaries and the extension of two, including the im¬ 
portant Niazbeg Extension. Eive new minors also have been 
added Two of the 3 sub-divisions of the 3rd division, viz., Bedian 3rd 
and Bhamba, have their head-quarters in the district. Great 
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chapter activity has been shown in this Division in the last 20 years, as 
U1 ~ F will appear from the following table : — 

Public Works. ' .—-- - -— -- • —-:— --- 

2nd Division. Branches. ", ^ Minors, 


4th Division. 


Upper Sutlej 
Division. 


The Dower 
Bari Doab 
Oirylo— 
i2ihl Dvisio:: 




Branches, 

Distribu¬ 

taries. 

Minors. 

Constructed 



2 

34 

Remodelled 



2 

1 

Extended 


i 

3 

8 


The 4th Division supplies a considerable area in the Kasur 
tuhsil. Tliere are two sub-divisions—tin; head-quarters of both of 
which are outside the district—one at Hava and the other at Jan- 
diala. There lias been no fresh construction on a large scale, but the 
number of new minors added is no less than J6. The Upper 
Sutlej Inundation Canals form a separate sub-division of the 
Upper Bari Doab Canal Circle. Only one of the 3 sub-divisions, 
viz., Mamoke, lias its head-quarters in the district. The more 
important works executed since settlement have been the con¬ 
struction of the Pakhoke Distributary and the NainwM Branch of 
the Katora ; five minors have been added. 

This circle lias its head-quarters at Lahore. Of the two 
Divisions, viz., the 1st and 2nd, part of whose area falls within the 
District, only one, viz the 2nd, supplies any irrigation. Neither 
of the two sub-divisions has its head-quarters in the district. The 
small area irrigated by the Cugera Distributary and its dependent 
Alpa Minor and by the Main Canal direct is included in the 
Satgliara Sub-division with head-quarters at Satghara in the 
Montgomery District. The entire Lower Bari Doab Canal is 
new, the original project and estimates having been sanctioned in 
1905. The work Inis commenced in 1906 and finished in 1913. 
The chief works carried out, besides the excavation and con¬ 
struction of the Main Canal, with connected road and foot 


bridges, syphons, &c., and its Branches, were the training works 
erected upstream of the weir to keep the river under control, and 
last, but not least, the level crossing consisting of an inlet fall, 
which admits the water brought down by the Upper Chenab Canal 
to the river, a low weir surmounted by steel gates across its entire 
length for the regulation of the river supplies and a canal regulator 
to admit supplies into the the canal. 


Tim upper The circle has its head-quarters at Lahore. The narrow belt 

Cheuab Circle. Q ji coun try following the right bank of the ltavi in the Ohunian 
tahsil which is irrigated falls within two Divisions, viz., the 4th, 
with head-quarters at Lahore, and the 5th, with herd-quitters at 
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Gujranwdla. The irrigated area of the 4th Divisba lies in two chapter 
sub-divisions Marh and Mangtanwala and that of the 5tli 111 G ' 
Division in one sub-division only, Muridke, but none of these Army, 
three have their head-quarters in tin's district. The canal was i be i~,7er 
very lately constructed. About a mile and a half of the main cheaab Circle 
channel is in the Lahore district, which also comprises the follow¬ 
ing Distributaries, vis. No. 7 L (Sikhanwala), the Direct Minor, 

No. T. L-li-R (Mangtanwala) and No. 11 R. (SayadwalaL 


Section G.—Army. 

The only military stations in the Lahore District a,re Lahore R< ' gul * 1 
Cantonment (known as Mian Mir till 1900) and Port Lahore. 

The cantonment lies about 4 miles to the east of the Civil Station 
and the fort is just outside the city of Lahore to the north and 7 
miles distant from the cantonment. 

_ Lahore Cantonment is the head-quarters of tho 3rd (Lahore) 
Division, and before the outbreak of the European war the 
garrison consisted of tlxc following troops 

1 Royal Horse Artillery Ammunition : 1 Battalion, British Infan- 

Column. I try. 

Head-quarters, Royal Field Artillery 1 Indian Cavalry Regiment. 

Brigade. 1 Indian Infantry Battalion. 

2 Batteries, Royal Field Artillery. 1 Sikh Pioneer Battalion. 

There are also stationed at the cantonment 4 Mule Cadres, 1 
Camel Corps, 2 Half Troops Army Transport Bullocks, 1 Company 
Army Hospital Corps, and 1 Company Army Bearer Corps. 

The garrison of Port Lahore consists of a detachment of 
Gunners and of British Infantry from the Battalion in the can¬ 
tonment. The Supply Reserve Depot, of the 3rd Division is also 
located in the Port. 


There are also the following Volunteer Corps in Lahore :— voiunfcei 

Punjab Light Horse, Head-quarters, and one squadron. Corps. 

Punjab Volunteer Rides, Head-quarters and companies. 

North-Western Railway Volunteer Rifles, one Battalion. 

The following is a brief description of each Corps: — 

The Punjab Light Horse was raised at Lahore in IS93 by Mr. Arthur p 
Grey who was the first Commandant. At first tho Corps, which is recruited Hor.il. V 
entirely from Europeans, consisted of about, 50 members- The number of mem¬ 
bers now amounts to 423 efficients. As the Corps increased, additional troops 
were formed at Peshawar, Rawalpindi and And id I a. The present organisation 
is a Northern Squadron, comprising the Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Khowra 
Lyallpur, & ■., troops with its head-quarters at Rawalpindi, and a Southern 
Squadron comprising the Lahore, Ainbala, Montgomery, &o., troops with its 
head-quarters at Delhi, Lahore being retained as the Corps head quarters. 
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The Battalion was formed at Tab ore in 1860, the first Commandant being 
Colonel A. A. Roberts, C. B. Out of 13^ Companies, 3^ (A., B., C. and 
and St. Anthony's | Company) are at Lahore which also contains the head¬ 
quarters, and a portion of reserve f’ompany. The strength of these companies 
is respectively 118, 110, 61 and 44, which is a great increase compared with 
the last few years. The Lahore reserve is ->9 strong, and there are 19 officers at 
head-quarters. The Corps a ] so possess a machine-gun section, a cyclist section 
and a small fleet of armoured motors. Connected with it is the Roberts 
Volunteer Club, a fine building flanked by good parade and playing grounds, 
close to which are the Headquarters Office and the Armoury. 

The members of the Corps, which has a 2nd Battalion at Karachi, are all 
Railway employes. The 1st Battalion, with an enrolled strength on 31st 
March 1914 of 1,058, has its head-quarters at Lahore. The Agent of the North- 
Western Railway is the Commandant of the Corps and the Traffic Manager 
commands the 1st Lahore Battalion. 

Section H.—Police and Jails, 

(a) The Lahore District forms part of the Central Range, 
which is in charge of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
with head-quarters at Lahore. The Police force of the district is 
controlled by a Superintendent of Police with one or more Assist¬ 
ants or Deputy Superintendents, one of whom is always in charge 
of the Kasur Sub-Division with head-quarters at Kasur. 

The force is recruited mainly from the agricultural popula¬ 
tion of this and the surrounding districts. 

There are 25 Police Stations, 6 of which are in Lahore and 
the suburbs and 19 in rural localities. Police Stations according 
to their size and criminality are in charge of one or two Sub- 
Inspectors, who, under the supervision of the Inspector and 
superior officers, are chiefly responsible for the prevention and 
detection of crime. They are aided by Zaildars, Snfaidposhes and 
village watohmen. 

The strength and distribution of the force are given in Table 
47. There are 5 Inspectors at head-quarters who are in charge 
respectively of the Reserve (see below), city (intra-mural), 
Anhrkali and Mozang, Naulakha and Mughalpura, and Canton¬ 
ments. Owing to the extension of the Railway Colony a new 
Police Station was opened in Mughalpura in 1914. The district 
is divided into three Police Circles, the jurisdictions of which are 
conterminous with the tahsils. Each is in charge of an Inspector 
with his. head-quarters at Lahore, Patti and ChuriMn respectively. 
In addition to the Police Stations there are outposts at Nankana , 
Devipura, Changa M3nga and Rdvi Bridge and a road post at 
Waglia. 

The Superintendent, Railway Police, Southern District 
whose head-quarters are at Lahore, is in executive charge of the 
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Railway Police of the district, and the Deputy Inspector-General chapter 
of Police, Criminal Investigation Department and Railways, poiiceMrt 
exercises administrative control. jails. 

The Railway Police at Lahore arc located in their own Police Police- 
Lines situated on MacLeod Road, where recruits are trained and 
all miscellaneous work in connection with the interior economy of quarters." 
the force is carried out. The lines include a large parade-ground, 
quarter guard, magazine, armoury and clot)ting store, ten sets of 
quarters for European and Indian Upper Subordinates, separate 
married quarters and six barracks for head constables and con¬ 
stables ; these buildings belong to, and are maintained in proper 
repair by, the North-Western Railway. At the Lahore Railway 
Station there is a Police Station built on the side of one of the 
platforms ; the sanctioned strength of the staff consists of one 
Inspector, three European Sergeants, 3 Sub-Inspectors, 8 Head 
Constables and 30 Constables. 

Outposts subordinate to the Lahore Railway Police Station , ft) Outpoa t s 
exist at Lahore Cantonment East and West, R fie wind, Cliaima 
Manga, Badamihfigh and Shahdara. A second Railway Police 
Station in the Lahore District is established at Kasur, which has 
a strength of one Sub-Inspector, 3 Head Constables and 10 Con¬ 
stables, with subordinate outposts at Kanganpur, Khem Karn, 

Waltoha and Patti. 

There is an armed reserve of one Sub-Inspector. 2 Head Con- p“™, irr 
stables and 25 Constables, and a mounted force of one Suh-Inspec-I»dT»n“rf^ 
tor, 4 Head Constables and 32 Mounted Constables. Punitive Posts 
posts are established in criminal villages as the necessity arises. 

There are at present 3 in the district. 

Statistics of cognizable crime are given in Table 48. The Detection of 
finger print system is largely used for the purpose of establishing 
the identity of criminals and in rare cases has been found useful 
as a means of detection. » 

(b) The criminal tribes of the district with the number, in , 
each, registered under the Criminal Tribes Act, are given below : - 




Number 

Number not 




exempted. 

exempted. 

Total. 

1. 

Btuirias 

220 

28 

248 

2. 

Outkaa 

9 

20 

29 

3 

PaklmvSraa 

13 

4 

17 

4. 

SansU 

Dl 

7 

98 

5. 

l> billons 

6 

40 

45 


The Gutkas reside in Hudiara and the Dhillons in Dhilwan 
the other tribes are more or less scattered. 
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CHfiPiER (c) There are three jails at Lahore, viz., the District, the 
' Borstal Central and the Female Jail. Formerly all three insti- 
p °y°® a!,: tutions were under the management of the same Superintendent, 
— hut in 1<)09 a separate* Indian Medical Service Officer was ap- 

ai,s - pointed to look alter tlie first, two. Each jail lias its own separate 

Subordinate establishment. 


The District 
Jail- - 

Location anil 
accommoda¬ 
tion 


Health, 


Industries, 


The District Jail was converted on the 1st April 1915 
from the Central Jail to the District Jail for the Lahore District. 
D receive-; all the male prisoners of the Lahore District and long¬ 
term male prisoners transferred from almost all parts of the 
Punjab. It has accommodation for 1,428 prisoners ; the average 
daily population in 1.914 was, however, ac fcually 1,769. It covers 
33 acres of ground and is built on the radiating principle. There 
are two octagons each in effect a separate prison with its own 
workshop, each of eight compartments, radiating from a Central 
Watch Towor; two separate enclosures contain respectively IOC 
solitary cells and a Juvenile Ward with separate cubicles ; then 
is also a small prison for Europeans. 

The health of the jail population lias been satisfactory since 
1891 when a tank supply was substituted for numerous shallow 
wells distributed over the jail enclosure which were a source of 
contamination. 

Prison industries consist of the weaving of blankets and 
cloths of various kinds, pottery, paper-making, the making of 
mats and floor cloths (daris), bol h of cotton and grass, weaving 
carpets of the Persian type and lithographic printing. There is 
a large lithographic press fitted with express machines of best 
typo : the work in tin's department is done entirely by prisoners, 
who print forms, circulars and registers for the Judicial Courts, 
dispensaries and gaols of the Province. The average net profit 
of the whole manufactory for the year 1914 was Its. 95,173. The 
cost of maintaining the Central Gaol in 1914 was Es. 1,43,858 or 
Es. 81 - 5 per prisoner. 


The Borstal 
Central JniJ— 
Accommoda¬ 
tion. 


The Borstal Central Jail is the old District Jail converted 
into a Central Jail on the Borstal system for convicts from all 
over the Province between the ages of 18 to 22, i.e., of the 
“ juvenile-adult ” class, with sentences exceeding four months. 
There is accommodation for 1,800 prisoners in 7 enclosures, one 
of which contains the ohl District Jail; three more contain double- 
storied cellular sleeping barracks, each with accommodation for 
50 convicts, and the remaining three are devoted to workshops and 
play-grounds. Arrangements for the mental, physical and moral 
development of the prisoners, which is the special feature of the 
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Borstal system, include (i) instrnotion in “ the It’s ”, Hi) drill, 
gymnastics and games, and Hit) addresses l'rom teachers and 
preachers of every creed represented among the convicts on reli¬ 
gion, temperance, &<*.., &c. 

The jail has a good hill of health; in 1914 the mortality 
rate was 1968 per mille. 

The industries taught are those which are likely to be of 
use to the prisoners after release and include tailoring, carpentry, 
gardening, tent-making, mason’s work, and cloth, dans, newar , 
carpet and chick weaving. The total expenditure on maintenance 
during the year 1914 was Its. 1,49, 85, giving a cost per head 
for maintenance of prisoners of its. 81-9-6. 

The Lahore Pc male Jail has accommodation for 513 prisoners. 
It receives female long-term and life prisoners transferred from 
all parts of the Punjab, and all the female prisoners from the 
Lahore District. In 1914 it had an average daily population 
of 260. The industries carried on knitting, sewing, carding, &e, 
are very insignificant. The cost of its maintenance is Us. 16,318 
or Us. 62-12-3 per prisoner per annum. 

Section I. —Education and Literacy. 

(a) In Table 50 arc given the main statistics relating to 
literacy, the standard of which in the Lahore District is naturally 
above the average of the Province both for men and women, 
this being particularly the ease in those parts which are nearest 
to Lahore. The other two tah$4ls are not on the same plane 
as Lahore, which both includes the head-quarters of Government 
having a large number of offices, and is the focus of the main 
educational institutions and of a large number of trading firms. 
Literacy is somewhat higher in Chunian than in Kasur tahsU, a 
fact which is explained by the larger proportion of non-agricul¬ 
turists among the land-owning tribes, the labours of Christian 
Missionary Societies and the development of two new » Hindis- 
with a preponderating^ .Hindu population, in the matter of 
female education Lahore ieads the Province. Advanced educa¬ 
tion flourishes among the City population of every sect. Among 
the more important religions of the district, Hindus are well ahead, 
the percentages of persons literate to total population being 
Hindus 14, Sikhs 5 and Muhammadans 3. 

Lahore is the head-quarters of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Punjab ; for inspection purposes the district lies within 
the Lahore Division and is controlled by the Divisional Inspector 
of Schools. The Inspectors of European Schools.and the Chief 
Inspectress of Schools are also stationed at Lahore. 
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{,b ) For the general outlines of present educational policy, 
for a sketch of its development since 1893-94, and for any 
information of a character which is not special to Lahore and 
the district, reference should be made to the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, Punjab, Volume I, pages 133 to 143. 

Detailed statistical information is given in Table 51 in 
regard to all the educational institutions of the district, which 
are open to inspection by the Education Department, their 
standard (whether Schools or Colleges, public or private, for 
either sex), and their management (whether Government, District 
or Municipal Board, aided or unaided). The following state¬ 
ment, which further summarises these returns, shows that there 
are 422 Schools and Colleges ol‘ every kind, with a total number 
of 30,774 scholars :— 


Detail. 


Schools. 

Scholars. 


c 

Arts Colleges 


7 

3,023 


Collegiate Kduea- < 






tion. Wt 

j Professional Colleges 


4 

752 


r 

( 

Boys 

9 

6,036 



j High 1 

Girls 

2 

625 




Total 

... 11 

6,661 



i Anglo-Vernacular \ 

Bovb 

3 

979 


- T . ■ 

1 Middle. £ 

Girls 

1 

80 

Public institutions ■<[ 



— 



j 

Total 

... 4 

1,059 


School Education, •! 

• 


-- 

- ' ■ - 


Genoral, Boys 

( 

Boys 

6 

1,446 


and Girls. 

Vernacular Middle < 






< 

Girls 

4 

1,158 




Total 

... 10 

2,604 



( 

Boys 

159 

9,715 



Primary ...< 






1 

G iris 

48 

2,28 i 

l 

L ' 1 


Total 

.. 207 

12,003 

i 

j For Special lust rue- 


5 

807 

i 

[ tion. 




Private Institutions 

1 

• . ■ 1 





1 

1 

Advanced 


3 

6G 

! 

1 

Elementary 


171 

3,809 

Grand totat. 


422 

30,774 


(i) Indigenous Schools .—Indigenous methods of education, 
as developed by Government, are satisfactory. Indigenous aided 
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schools are both for boys and girls, and the total number is 26 CI ju P If a 
with an attendance of 1,032 ; in all these reading, writing and -— 
arithmetic are taught; the newly revised grant-in-aid rules, with andT^rwy. 
their substantial improvement in the scale of rates, have given — 
a fresh impetus to the starting of elementary schools by private School, ‘ 
agency. There is one P Hhshdla Sanskrit School: the Padha 
schools, ten in number with an attendance of 602, found in 
towns and large villages with a preponderating Hindu element, 
impart instruction in Lande Mahdjani writing and native 
accounts. There are also 63 schools (total attendance 1,146), 
mostly held in mosques, where the Quran is taught by rote, 

(it) Primary Schools. —On the 31st March 1914 there were 
134 Primary Schools for boys with 8,551 pupils. Of these 88 
schools, with an aggregate roll of 5,344, are managed by local 
bodies and the rest by private agency. The schools which have 
not as yet come under the influe nce % the Education Depart¬ 
ment number 91 with 2,367 pupils. 

(iit) Secondary Schools. —The only directly State-managed 
institution is the Lahore Central Model High School (q. v.) 
and the reasons for this are historical; most of the other institu¬ 
tions described in the detailed list below have been established 
on the grant-in-aid system. In Lahore, as in the rest of the 
Province, secondary education is an extension of the primary 
stage and the pupils proceed to the secondary course after going 
through the primary, and often without change of school. 

Secondary education is either Anglo-vernacular or vernacular, the 
latter, as a rule, not going beyond the middle stage, the studies 
being entirely conducted through the medium of Urdu. These 
vernacular secondary schools are a sort of advanced primary 
schools, maintained by the District Board to act as feeders to 
the schools for the training of village school teachers. They have 
no attraction for the comparatively well-to-do, and the new 
schools started by private enterprise are those which provide an 
English education. But it cannot be denied that these vernacu¬ 
lar schools are a boon to the poorer classes by placing higher 
elementary education within their reach at a nominal cost. An 
Anglo-vernacular school may stop at the middle stage, as the 
Mozang or Ohdninn Schools, or go right up to the high—the stage 
lying between the middle and collegiate stages—as in the 
case with almost all the important institutions in the city of 
Lahore. 

Special emphasis is given to the study of English from the 
start in the 4th class of the primary stage, and in the high classes 
English becomes the sole medium of instruction. 
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(c) The Railway Technical School and Victoria Diamond 
Eduntian Lubilce Hindu Technical Institutes, both situated at Lahore (see 
and Literacy, below under Main E ducational Institutions), provide facilities 

— and supply a growing demand for study in industrial subjects. 
BpecTaidasaes.The District Board revived at Kasur in 1914, in the form of a 
primary school with technical instruction in carpentry and 
drawing, an old school of industry which had long ceased to 
exist; fresh technical subjects are to be added to the course and 
it is hoped to raise the school to the middle standard. A revised 
curriculum of elementary agricultural education is now a feature 
of the Primary Schools. The Elementary School for the Blind 
at Lahore (sec below) is making satisfactory progress. Missionary 
bodies maintain a fairly large number of schools for the benefit 
of their Christian converts, mostly taken from low castes; but 
there is no purely low caste school in the district, since not only 
do other castes study in these schools, bat children of these hum¬ 
bler classes usually find admission to ordinary schools. There is, 
however, some prejudice against these boys sharing the same 
farsh or bench with II indu boys and consequently they are often 
seated separately. 

The Lahore District heads the province in the number of 
girls’ schools and in the standard of education. The principal 
obstacle is the want of qualified teachers. The high schools are 
nearly all well staffed, but this cannot bo said of middle girls’ 
schools. The growing popularity of the Normal School for 
Women should holp in time to remove this great defect. The 
curriculum includes good needle-work and cooking. In the in¬ 
terior of the district the rate of advance is as yet slow. 

(d) The University of the Punjab and nine of its affiliated 
Th«'punjat>~ Colleges are in Lahore. The other twelve Colleges are scattered 
University ana over the territories assigned to this University, in the quadri- 
cSegef lateral, Peshawar, Srinagar, Delhi, Bahawalpur. There were in 

1915 about 3,560 College students and 150 College teachers in 
Lahore. 


Femals edu 
cation. 


Educational 


The University is a Corporate Body established at Lahore 
in the year 1882 by Act XIX of the Governor-General of India 
in Council. This Act was amended in 1904 by the Indian 
Universities Act (Act No. VIII of 1904). The functions of the 
University include: (a) the holding of examinations and the 
conferring of degrees, ( b ) the general control of affiliated Colleges, 
(c) the provision of instruction and facilities for study. During 
the first twenty years of its existence the University was little 
more than an examining body. Instruction was provided by the 
University itself in Law, Oriental Languages, Oriental Medicine 
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and Elementary Engineering; but with the exception of Sanskrit c ®j A ^f R 
all these subjects were starved for lack of funds. Colleges were —- 

“ recognized, ” that is their students were admitted to examina- aQ Rd LU 0 raoy. 
tions, but no enquiries w r ere made into the conditions under which — ; 

the Colleges were working. Since 1904 the system of affiliation 
and inspection of Colleges has been introduced. The Syndicate Affiliated 
is now in touch with the work of all the Colleges ; information Gol,eees ’ 
is supplied as regards accommodation, equipment, residence, staff, 
time-table, finance and other matters; and a general control iB 
exercised by regulations, advice, and the determination of the 
conditions of affiliation. At the same time, especially since 1912, 
steps have been taken to develop the teaching side of the Uni¬ 
versity. These include the institution of Professorships in Arabic 
and Classical Sanskrit and of Special Lectureships, the extension 
of the University Library, and the building of the University 
Observatory. 

The Body Corporate or Senate of the University consists 
of («) the Chancellor (the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
ex officio), (h) the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by the Chancellor 
from among the Fellows), (c) ex-officio Eellows including the 
Chief Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab, the Bishop of 
Lahore, the Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab, the 
six representatives of Billing Chiefs, (d) 75 ordinary Eellows 
each holding office for five years, of whom ten are elected by 
registered graduates, 5 are elected by the Eaculties, and the 
remainder nominated by the Chancellor. 

The Executive Government of the University is vested in 
the Syndicate which consists of the Vice-Chancellor, the Director 
of Public Instruction, and fifteen members elected by the Eellows 
of the five Eaculties (Oriental Learning, Arts, Law, Medicine, 

Science and Engineering). The chief executive officer is the 
Registrar. Each Faculty consists of the Eellows assigned there¬ 
to by the Senate, and not more than hall that number of added 
members. The Faculties elect eighteen Boards of Studies. For 
the powers and procedure ot these bodies, and the regulations 
relating to the various degree courses and examinations and the 
like, references should be made to the Punjab University Calendar 
published annually. 

History. —The history of the movement which led first (in 
1869) to the establishment of the Punjab ■ University College 
and subsequently to the raising of this institution to the status 
of a University has been fully set forth at pages 135 and 136 of 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Punjab, Volume I. There also 
is given an account of the original organisation of the University. 
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The Lahore Gazetteer of 1893-94 (Chapter V, Section B) 
gives an account of the development of the University during 
the first decade of its existence. This was the period of the 
.Chaneellorships of Sir Charles Aitchison and Sir James Lyall. 
The inception of the University had been marked by a conflict 
between the western or modern ideals represented by the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta, whose sphere extended to the Punjab, and 
the conception of an Oriental University formulated by Dr. 
Leitner which had appealed to many of the original donors. The 
modernists won the day and the Oriental scheme survived only 
in the Oriental Faculty and (the Oriental College. This conflict 
of ideals however continued to influence the discussions on the 
application of endowed funds and the framingjof regulations for 
examinations. Oriental Law and Oriental Medicine were unable 
to hold their own; and the University soon ceased to hold 
examinations in these. By the end of this period modern ideals 
had definitely triumphed, and under the guidance of Sir William 
Pattigan, one of the mast distinguished Vice-Chancellors, the 
lines of development for the next ten years were firmly fixed. 
The second decade (1892 -1902) coincides with the Chancellor- 
ships of Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick and Sir William Mackworth 
Young. This was a period of steady growth not marked by any 
striking change. The examination machinery was elaborated ; 
and efforts were made to encourage the teaching of Science and 
the practice of athletics. The third decade (1902—1912) was 
marked by very important changes. Under the provisions of 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904 the constitution of the Senate 
was reformed, and the whole of the regulations revised. The 
outstanding features of these changes were the strengthening of the 
personnel of the Senate and Faculties by the inclusion of a 
larger proportion of teachers and of educated men, the affili¬ 
ation and inspection of Colleges, the development of Colleges 
under this stimulus supplemented by grants-in-aid, and the 
discouragement of private candidates. The work of the Faculties 
was supplemented by that of newly-created Boards of Studies. 
The increased interest in University affairs is shown by the much 
larger numbers attending all meetings. Previously combined 
m o etings of the Oriental and Arts Faculties had been known to 
attract only five Fellows : by the end of this period any such 
meeting was attended by at least fifty members. The great 
change involved in the affiliation of Colleges has been indicated 
above. The University soon found its work and responsibilities 
greatly increased by the general control of Colleges. In the 
meantime although the Anglo-Vernacular Middle School 
examination had been abolished, the complexities of the exami- 
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nations increased owing to the introduction of new subjects, and CH h£L® R 
of Honours Papers, and owing to the increasing numbers of —- 

candidates for a Master’s Degree. This period saw also the first and d £Smwy. 
materialisation of the University Buildings scheme, that had been 
discussed for some years previously. In 1906 was completed the Univ^ity and 
University Hall containing a hall (150 X 60 feet) for Convoca- Affiliated 
tion anti examination purposes. Several Colleges erected new College8 ‘ 
buildings, new hostels and new laboratories with up-to-date 
equipment. The University Library after 20 years of neglect 
was practically refounded. Thanks to the liberality of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, half a lakh of rupees was spent on new books. 
Temporary accommodation was provided bn the University Hall 
pending the erection of the University Library Building. A gift 
by Mr. Hugh Melville Pereival, Presidency College, Calcutta, of 
his private collection of over 5,000 volumes formed a valuable 
accession. There were several changes in the Chancellorship 
during this period, Sir Charles Eivaz being most closely 
associated with the changes immediately arising out of the Indian 
Universities Act, and Sir Louis Dane with the developments at 
the end of the period. The Vice-Chancellors associated with 
this work wore Sir Lewis Tupper, Sir P. C. Chatterji, and Sir 
Thomas Gordon Walker. Since 1912 progress lias been made 
in connection with University Buildings. The first block of the 
University Library is already found inadequate for a collection 
of over 30,000 volumes, and an extension is in progress of con¬ 
struction. The site and building of the Convent Girls’ High 
School has been acquired for the Law and Oriental Colleges. The 
institution of special lectureships marks the beginning of what 
may prove an important development in the direction of evolving 
or teaching University in Lahore. 


Tables showing numbers of candidates appearing at each 
examination for each year since the foundation of the University 
are available elsewhere. Here it may suffice to note that the 
numbers of candidates have risen from 1,883 to 1,915 as follows :— 


Matriculation (formerly “ Entrance ”) examination, Arts 
and Science Paculties form just over 300 to over 5,000. 

Intermediate from 12 to 1,400. 

B.A. and B. Sc. from 17 to 950. 

M.A. and M. Sc. from 5 to over 50. 

This rise in numbers has been particularly rapid during the 
last few years. 
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The following are the main schools and other such institutions:— 

A— Schools. 

1.—European Schools 

1. The Cathedral Boys* High School —Was established in 1872. 
There are hi pupils on the rolls, 21 of whom are boarders and the remaining 
40 day scholars. Of these ten arc non-Europeans. 

The buildings are fairly well furnished with the necessary equipment 
and are provided with electric fans and lights. The staff consists of three 
masters and three mistresses. Since 1913 the boys (51 in number) of 
the Cathedral Orphanage have been taught in the classes of this school, but 
the two schools are kept quite distinct in every other way. Elementary 
Science, practical and theoretical, has recently been added to the curriculum, 
and the school, which has a small endowment, has grown in popularity in the 
last two years. There are six free pupils. 

The average total cost per boy for last year was about Rs. 300, of 
which the average fee paid was 11s. 120. 

2. Cathedral Girls’ High School —Was opened in 1888. The number 
of scholars is 79, of whom 53 are girls and 26 boys; of these 20 are Railway 
children. Only 9 girls and 3 boys live in the boarding house; the rest of 
the pupils are day scholars. The girls of the Cathedral Orphanage, except 
those under training on the domestic and technical side, are now (since 
1913) taught in the classes of this school, but otherwise the two schools are 
kept quite distinct. This measure has led to economy and increased efficiency. 
The staff is very efficient and ample for the work, the accommodation 
sufficient and the equipment quite satisfactory. 

3. St. Anthony’s High School —Was established in 1892. There are 
on the rolls the names of 121 pupils. Railway children number 61 : the 
number of boarders is 63, of whom 4 are non-Europeans. The boarders 
pay the full fee, 32 pay at reduced rates, and the remaining 21 are free 
boarders. The school is" managed and staffed by Brothers of the Order of 
Saint Patrick. The building is fairly commodious, the appliances very 
fairly satisfactory and the staff quite sufficient. 

4. Convent Middle School .—This school, which was started in a small 
private house in 1877, was formerly opened in the Convent at Anarkali in 
1880. It is attended by 10-2 pupils, 92 of whom are girls and 10 boys. 
Pifteen pupils are Railway children. The school is taught and managed by 
Nuns of the Order of Jesus and Mary. The number of boarders is 41, 
several of whom, being poor, pay no fees. The Old Convent buildings in 
Anarkali were sold in 1912 for a large sum of money. An excellent new 
building is under construction, and will be completed in October 1915. 
Furniture and appliances are generally satisfactory. The staff comprises 
5 Nuns. 

5. The Cathedral Boys’ Orphanage Middle School—Was established 
in 1872. This is a boarding school, supported by subscriptions from the 
Diocese of Lahore and controlled by an influential managing committee. 
There are 51 names on the rolls, and all the pupils are Europeans or Anglo- 
Indians, belonging to the Churoh of England. Only 2 boys pay the fu 
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fees of Rs. 15 per mensem, some pay at reduced rates, and the rest of the CHAPTER 
pupils are free, having been certified by Magistrates as indigent. The new HI.—I. 
bnlidings on the Multan Road are excellent and well furnished. The staff is Education 
adequate; a mistri is employed for instruction in carpentry. and Literacy. 

6. The Cathedral Orphanage Girls’ Middle School. —The Cathedral Main Ed non- 
Orphanages were established in 1872. In 1912, however, the schools were * tonal iuatitu- 
removed from the vicinity of Kila Gujar Singh on Nicholson Road, Lahore, 

to the present site on Hall Road. The rolls contain the names of 41 girls, all 
of whom are boarders. Of these 19 are Railway children. Nine girls are 
undergoing special training in Industrial subjects. The buildings are excel¬ 
lent. They have been carefully designed and well built. There is also a 
separate house for domestic training. The furniture and apparatus are gener¬ 
ally satisfactory and the staff is very efficient. 

7. The North-Western Railway Primary School —Is attended by 90 
pupils, 52 of whom are boys and 38 girls. All the scholars are Railway children 
and all pay full fees. Tie 1 building is excellent and well equipped and the 
staff is a good one. 

8. The North-Western Railway Apprentices’ Technical School —Was 
opened in 1898. There are 52 apprentices on the rolls, divided into two 
classes,—senior and junior. The former class meets on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday and the latter on the other three days of the week. The classes 
are held in the mornings after which the boys go for actual workshop practice 
in the large Locomotive Shops of the Railway. The staff comprises 5 masters. 

Most of the teachers aro qualified for the wort entrusted to them, and two of 
them hold certificates of institutions in Great Britain and Ireland. 

II. —Schools for Indians. 

9. The Central Model School, Lahore —Has developed rapidly from 
the old Zila school, the latest important additions to the accommodation being 
made by Government in 1913 at a cost of Rs. 00,000. When the scheme 
for a training College for secondary schools was matured this school was 
selected to serve the purposes of a practising school. The teaching comprises 
all stages from the Infant to the Matriculation (Arts and Science faculties) 
and the Clerical and Commercial standard. The management of the school is 
vested in a Headmaster under the direct control of the Principal of the 
Central Training College. The fees charged are somewhat higher than in 
other Government and Board Schools. There is a small hostel, with accom¬ 
modation for 45 hoys, attached to the school. The attendance is 917. 

10. The Rang Mahal Mission High School, Lahore. —Founded in 1849- 
attendance 873. Named after a largo house in the centre of the city, in which 
it is now situated. Was the first English School to start in the district, found¬ 
ed by the Rev C. W. Forman with a missionary colleague. The school once 
had as many as 20 branches and an adult night school; its present constitution 
is a main school and 3 branches. The present extended accommodation and 
up-to-date equipment date from 1912. 

11. The Raya Nand Anglo-Vedic High School, Lahore —Founded in 
memory of Swami Dava Nand, the founder of the Arya Samaj, with the 
object of encouraging the study of Hindi and Sanskrit and of combining 
secular with mo>al and religious education, is now numerically the largest 
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in the province. The school building was erected on its present site near the 
District Courts in 1891, and important additions have recently been made, 
especially in 1911. No fees are levied at all in the lower primary department, 
nor in the upper department in cases where the parents’ income is less than 
Rs. 50 per mensem. 

In the middle and high departments fees are generally lower than in 
the other high schools. Hindi forms the medium of instruction in the 
primary and middle departments. The Headmaster is provided with resi¬ 
dential quarters, and the number of resident students was 300 on March 
31st, 1915. The total attendance is 1,545. 

12. The Dayul Singh High School, Lahore. —Situated at the Hira 
Mandi. Attendance 788. Owes its existence to the philanthropy of 
the late Sardar Dayal Singh of Majitha, Before 1904 it had no primary 
classes, nor had it any boarding house to accommodate outsiders. It was 
brought on the aided list in 1907 Since then the institution has been 
developing steadily. H egular provision for moral teaching is a special 
feature. The school has no building of its own. 

,13. The Islamia High School.—is now the premier Muhammadan educa¬ 
tional institution in the Punjab. The germ from which it developed was a 
primary school started in 1886 by the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam for the 
special benefit of Muhammadan boys. Free studentships are granted in deserv¬ 
ing cases and certain orphans are educated free of charge. Attention is devot¬ 
ed to moral and religious instruction and every student is required to take 
part in physical instruction. In 1911 the school, owing to a very rapid growth 
in numbers, was split into two schools. Nos. 1 and 2. No. 1 School is 
held in a fairly capacious routed house, but the situation is cramped and 
the surroundings not altogether healthy. No. 2 School has made a fair 
start; it was held in an unsuitable rented house until 1915 when it was 
shifted to its new building, the site of which was largely provided by 
private munificence. The school house has been erected by handsome 
donations from the promoters of the institution supplemented by a liberal 
grant from provincial revenues. The total attendance of both schools is 
1,030. 

14. The Municipal Hoard High School, A us nr —-Has developed 
from a vernacular _ I’rimary School, through the Anglo-vernacular 
middle grade, attaining the status of a high school in 1891. I D 
1886 the municipality erected a large building outside the town for it 
at a cost of Rs. 10,000, and additions were made in 1891, Attendance 
577. 

15. The Victoria Girls’ High School, Lahore.— Situated in 
Nao Nihal Singh’s havtli. The present name of the institution, formerly 
known as the Central Female Normal School, dates from the 
Jubilee of Her late Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria. It was the first 
school to send up girls for the Middle Standard examination and was 
for many years the leading vernacular school in the province. Since the 
arrival in 1887 of the present Lady Superintendent the school has been 
growing steadily. To keep the classes within reasonable limits a system 
of fees was introduced. The school would have been raised to the high 
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grade some time ago but the Punjab Association, who now manage it, had OHAMfSB 
not the funds to spend on if. Government has however taken over charge ®*“I* 
of the school and has added high school classes. The staff has recently Education 
been further strengthened, and other improvements are under contempla- a nd Literacy. 

tiou. Normal classes for the training of teachers opened in connection - 

with the school have been discontinued since the establishment of the 
Government Normal School for Women. The first woman students to institution*, 
appear for the Senior Vernacular Teachers’ Certificate Examination came 
from this school. The attendance is 403. 

16. The Queen Mary College, Lahore. —Opened in 1911. 

Attendance 48. The College is the result of representations on behalf 
of a High School for girls of good family, made by certain 
Indian ladies on the occasion of the visit to Lahore of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905. Daughters of 
Chiefs and Rajas are prima facie eligible for admission; daughters of 
other persons arc not eligible unless there are reasons for admitting them. 

The aims of the school are to give the girls an education which, while be¬ 
fitting their position, and assisting them in social intercourse with English 
ladies, shall be essentially womanly, the Indian ideals of self-sacrificing 
motherhood and simplicity of life being held sacred. The curriculum is 
specially devised to give effect to their principles; no distinct sectarian 
teaching is given, hut the virtues of modesty, gentleness, obedience, etc,, 
are inculcated. There is also a preparatory school for boys aged 4-11, who 
live in a separate house under an English lady. 

17. The Kinnaird High School for Girls, Lahore. —Situated 
on the Empress Road. Founded 1879. This school, which has 
existed for a number of years before and was managed by the American 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, was revived in 1879 under the 
name of the Christian Girls’ School. Ill 1886 it was raised to the High 
Standard. Junior Anglo-Vernacular classes to train young women for 
higher teaching work in .Schools were opened in 1901, and since then this 
branoli has become an important feature of _the work of the school. In 
1913 a College Department was affiliated to the Punjab University. 

Though primarily intended for the education of Christian children the 
school admits a number of Hindu, Muhammadan and Parsi children as day 
scholars and boarders. Attendance 195. 

18. The Railway Technical School, Lahore, —Founded in 1889. 

Attendance t6t». This school, whioh is entirely supported by Govern¬ 
ment, was founded in connection with the Railway workshops for 
the purpose of giving a technical and industrial education to the 
sons of artisans employed therein. It continues to bo the leading institu¬ 
tion of the kind in the province. Its alumni experience little or no diffi¬ 
culty in securing remunerative employment on leaving school. 

19. The Victoria Diamond Jubilee Hindu Technical Institute, 

Lahore. —The object of this institution is to attract Hindu lads to industrial 
training. The recent addition of classes in elementary electrical engineering 
and for fitters and drivers has increased its popularity. 

20. Elementary School for the Blind, Lahore —This school, founded 
in 1915 and housed at the Railway Technical School, teaches reading 

GG 
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and arithmetic on the Braille method together with industrial work. It is 
making satisfactory progress. There are fourteen pupils. 

B.— Training Institutions. 

(1) The Central Training College , Lahore. 

(See under Affiliated Colleges of the Punjab University.) 

(2) Lahore Normal School. 

Attendance 10'i- The school was established in 1851> with the object of 
improving the old methods of fetching by training teachers for employment 
in the purely vernacular institutions of those times, viz.. Rote Schools, 
Maktabs, Pa Aha Schools and Patshalm. The school developed with the 
times, until in October 1904 a separate fine building, with spacious 
rooms and a well-ventilated and adequately-furnished boarding house, for 
about 120 men, at a cost of about oae lakh of rupees were provided for it 
The staff of the school consisted at first of only a few Urdu-knowing 
teachers, but from 1872 onwards it has been under a competent Indian 
graduate as Headmaster with an adequate staff. In 1909 the scheme of 
studies was revised and brought into conformity with the altered curriculum 
of the Primary Schools of the Province. The course of study extends over 
one year and is in conformity with the standard examination for J unior 
Vernacular Certificate. On passing the Junior Vernacular Certificate 
Examination the men are appointed as Head or Assistant Teachers in 
Primary Schools. To qualify for admission to a Normal School, a candidate 
must have passed the Middle School examination (Vernacular or Anglo- 
Vernacular) or an equivalent class examination in ail Anglo-Vernacular 
School and must be selected by the Deputy Commissioner of the district. 
Candidates are generally Government stipendiaries, each receiving a stipend 
of Its. 8 pec mensem. The school, which is the largest normal school 
in the Province, is under the direct control of the Education Department and 
is under supervision of the Principal of the Lahore Training College. It is 
maintained from Provincial roveuues, the amount expended in 1918-14 being 
Rs. 16,000. 

3 .—The Normal School for Women , Lahore. 

Established 1905. Attendance 107. Has as its object the provision of 
training for those girls and women who intend to take up training as a 
profession. A boarding bouse is attached. The course of study followed 
is that prescribed by the Punjab Education Department for the Junior and 
Senior Vernacular examinations for women teachers, the period of training for 
both examinations being two years. Students who are working for the Junior 
Vernacular Examination are often encouraged to appear privately for the 
Middle School Examination. 

C.—Affiliated Colleges op the Punjab University. 

1 .— Oriental College, Lahore.* 

The Oriental College was established in 1870 by the Senate of the 
Punjab University College, and was taken over iii 1882 by the Punjab 
University, which has since maintained it in accordance with the provisions 
of its Statutes. 
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The object of the Oriental College, as reorganized in 1888, is— 

(a) to impart a knowledge of the Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian Lan- ■—• 

gnages and Literatures on a sound basis and in accordance with an f^ut^ac* 1 

historical methods, to students who wish to prepare themselves a _ y ‘ 

for the High Proficiency and Honours Examinations of the Main eanoa- 
Punjab University for these Languages; tionsi intfcitn. 

(A) to prepare students for the High Proficiency in Punjabi Examina* 
tion of the Punjab University by imparting to them a scholarly 
knowledge of the history of the Punjabi Languages and its 
Literature. 


The College is managed by the Syndicate under the oontrol of the 
Senate. The Oriental College has been entrusted since 1884 with the 
tuition of the Government College students in Oriental Languages, a special 
grant being contributed by Government to meet the cost connected with this' 
arrangement. The expenses for the maintenance of the College are met partly 
by the annual allotment made in the Budget of the Punjab University, and 
partly from the income of certain endowments of the University. Translators 
are employed along with the permanent teaching staff in the tuition of College 
classes. There is a hoarding house attached to the Oriental College in the 
Hazuri Bagh quadrangle, where 51 students are in residence. 

II. Law College, Lahore. 

The Law College was founded in the year 1870 under the name of the 
Law School with the object of imparting legal knowledge to candidates pre¬ 
paring for the Mukhlarsbip and Pleadership examinations. The Sohool has 
since the last few years been converted into a College with a whole-time 
Principal and Staff, and prepares students for the degree of Bachelor of Laws, 
and First Examination in Law of the Punjab University. The management 
of, and supervision over the College is, subject to the control of the Syndicate 
and Senate, vested in the Law Faculty. The Law College and Hostel are 
located in a portion of the handsome building formerly occupied by tbe 
Convent Girls’ School just opposite the Senate Hall. The Hostel is on the 
first floor and accommodates about 40 resident students—the accommodation 
being hardly sufficient. The building of a separate College and Hostel is in 
contemplation. To the College is attached a valuable Library. 


This College was opened in L864 and was affiliated to tbe University 
of Calcutta in that year. It is under tbe control of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, and is tbe only Arts College maintained by the Punjab 
Government. The Delhi Government College was incorporated with it in 
1877. It prepares students for the examinations of the Punjab University. 


III.—Government College, Lahore,* 

Intermediate (Arts and Science Faculties), B.A., B.Sc,, M.A., and M.Sc. 
Since th6 incorporation of the Punjab University in 1882, 228 students have 
obtained the M. A. and M.Sc, degrees, and 750 the B.A and B.Sc. degrees 
from this College The College is located in a handsome gothic building, with 
a large clock-tower, situated on an eminence near the city of Lahore. It 


• Reoognizi-d by the Syndicate for the award of Arts and Oriental Scholarships, 31st October 
1888. 
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comprises, besides class-rooms, a large Examination Hall, a Library, and 
extensive laboratories, physical, chemical and biological. There is also a 
well-stocked museum of minerals, rocks and fossils, presented by the Geo¬ 
logical Department; and a large Biological Museum. The building was 
begun in 1872 and completed in five years, the cost being 8-| lacs- Since 
then the grounds of the College have been extended, and now comprise 
fields for cricket, football, hockey, and tennis; and the old Presbyterian 
Church near the College has been acquired and converted into a gym¬ 
nasium at a cost of Rs. 15,000. A new hostel or boarding house for 
Hindus and Muhammadans, built at a cost of lls. 70,000 and situated in 
the grounds, was opened in 1891, and is always fully occupied. No student 
is allowed out after look-up. Near it is a residence provided by the Govern¬ 
ment for the Principal, who has the immediate supervision of the boarders 
and is assisted by a resident Superintendent. Five English Professors also 
live in the College permises. The number of students on the rolls is at 
present 551. The College is maintained by the Provincial Government at 
a cost of about Rs. 1,88,817 per annum. The income from fees during 
the year 1914-15 was Rs. 59,797. A number of the students are holders 
of Government, University Scholarships, the total expenditure on scholarships 
for 1914-15 being Rs. 18,031. The Principal is empowered to admit 
poor students on half fees up to a limit of ten per cent, of the number on 
the rolls, Prizes arc awarded to distinguished students in all subjects. 
By an arrangement made in 1884, the tuition of the students in Oriental 
Languages was entrusted to the Oriental College, hut recently Professors 
of Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian have been added to the Government College 
Staff. The other subjects included in the University Courses up to the 
M.A. Standard are provided for in the College, viz, Intermediate—English, 
Physics and Chemistry, Philosophy, Mathematics, History and Biology; B. A.— 
English, Pure and Applied Mathematics, History, Economics, Physics and 
Chemistry; B,Sc.— Botany, Zoology, Physics and Chemistry; M.A.— 
English, Mathematics, History and Economics; and M, Sc.—Botany, Zoology, 
Physics and Chemistry. 

IF.—For man Christian College, Lahore.* 

This institution was established in the year 1866, and during that and 
the three following years furnished instruction for students preparing for the 
F.A. and B.A. Examinations of the Calcutta University. At the close of this 
period, owing chiefly to the death of Rev. Mr. Henry, the Principal, the 
work of the College was suspended. In 1886, the classes were again reopened 
and in 1888, the first candidates from the institution appeared in the Inter¬ 
mediate, and in 1890, the first in the B.A. Examination of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity. The College buildings, situated on Roberts' Road, near the Bengal 
Bank, were opened in the year 1889 by His Excellency the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, Viceroy and Governor-General of India. The site on which they 
stand is a gift of the Punjab Government, who also gave a building grant of 
Rs. 2 (| ,000. This building consists of :—(1) A main building, with Hall, 
Library, and Lecture-rooms, capable of accommodating 500 students; (2) 
College Hostel; (3) Kennedy Hall for Christian students; (4) Newton Hall 
on Napier Road; (5) the Principal's House; (6; the Chatterjee Science 
Building; and (7) “ The Abbey.” The cost of these buildings was approx! 

•Recognized by the Syniic.ito for the awa-J of Arts Scholarships, 1st May 1889. 
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mately Rs. 2,55,000. The College is an aided institution, and conforms to the CHAPTER 
Government regulations as to attendance and fees. It is under the care of, 
and supported by, the Pnnjao Mission of the American Presbyterian Church, Education 
United States of America ; and is controlled by a Board of Trustees appointed an,i Uteraoy. 
by that Mission. The institution has no endowment, either for its mainten- M a ;„ _ e ^ cn 
ance or for scholarships and prizes, but, large number of its students are the tionaUustitn- 
recipients of Government, University or Municipal Scholarships. Boarding tiona - 
house accommodation is provided for 300 students. Students are prepared for 
the Intermediate, B.A., 15.Sc. and M.A. Examinations of the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity. The number of students enrolled in five classes is (81st March 1914 ) 

600, of whom 329 are Hindus, 154 Muhammadans, 79 Sikhs. 34 Christians, 
and 4 others. 

F .— Dayanand Anglo-F edie College, Lahore.* 

The Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College (School Department) was opened on 
1st June 1886. The 1st and 2nd year classes were opened in May 1888 and 
1889, the 3rd and 4th year classes in the beginning of 1893 and 1894 and 
the M.A. class in Sanskrit in I 895. The College was established in honour of 
Sliri Swami Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj, with the 
following objects :— 

(a) to encourage, improve, and enforce the siudy of Hindi Literature ; 

{!>) to encourage and enforce the study of Classical Sanskrit and of 
the Vedas'; 

(c) to enco irage and enforce the study of English Literature and 

Sciences, both theoretical and applied ; 

(d) to provide for technical education in the country. 

The Dayanand \nglo-Vedic School is situated on Lower Mall adja¬ 
cent to the Lahore Government College, but the College Department is 
accommodated in the College premises, Court Street 

The amount of endow merit for the maintenance of the Institution, at 
present in the hands of the Managing Committee, is Rs. 11,56,768-1-8. The 
Dayanapd Anglo-Vedic College prepares boys for the Matriculation, Inter¬ 
mediate, B.A., F.Sc., and M.A. Examinations. It teaches English, Sanskrit, 

Persian, History, Mathematics, Philosophy and Physical Sciences (Physics 
and Chemistry). Scholarships and stipends are provided For students of the 
College, There are two Boarding Houses in connection with the College, 

FI .— The Islamiu College, Lahore .t 

This College, the only Muslim National College in the Province, was 
established by the Anjuman-i-IIimayat-i Islam, Lahore, with the object of 
providing young Muhammadans with higher Western education accompanied 
by moral and religious instruction. As it is specially intended for the sons of 
poor parents, the fees charged are low. The College was founded in 1892, and 
was confined to Intermediate Classes up to 19(0, when BA. Classes were 
introduced. In 1.905 arrangements were made for teaching Arabic up to the 
M.A. standard. The subjects now taught in the F. A. Classes are :—English, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, History, Physics and Chemistry, Arabic and Persian. 


* Recognized by the Syndicate for the award of Arts Scholarships, 1st May 1889. 
f Recognized by the Syndicate for the award of Arts Scholarships, 10th May 1895. 
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The subjects taught in the B. A. Classes are English, History, Economics, 
Philosophy, Applied Mathematics, Pure Mathematics, Arabic and Persian. 
Eor the M. A. only Arabic is taught. Biology classes were started in 
September 1914, in preparation for the P. So. Examination. Besides these 
University subjects, Islamic Theology is taught every day to .all classes. 
The College has no large permanent endowments, but is maintained by the 
voluntary subscriptions of the Muslim public. It is under the general manage¬ 
ment of a Committee (of which the Principal is an ex-officio member), which is 
a Sub-Committee of the General Counoil of the Anjuman-irHimayat-i-Islam, 

The College is now housed in a handsome block of buildings, occupying 
a site of over, eight acres between Brandreth aud Railway Roads. The main 
College building, built in the Moghal style, consists of the fine Habibia Hall 
flanked by two large wings, containing the class rooms and science laborato¬ 
ries. The science laboratories are provided with gas and water laid on, and 
additional apparatus. The Library and Reading Room form a separate block, 
one room of which is furnished as a temporay gymnasium. The Boarding 
House, oalled the Rivaz Hostel, consists of 36 cubicles and 21 dormitories, 
capable of accommodating 150 boarders, built round an open quadrangle, 
with kitchens, dining hall, bath-rooms, etc., attached. The completed build¬ 
ings have cost nearly three lakhs of rupees to erect. A full-time Su¬ 
perintendent resides in the Rivaz Hostel and acts under the direction 
of a Hostel Board. He is assisted by monitors, appointed by the 
Principal from among the senior students. The hostel is inspected once a 
week by the Principal, or a member of the staff, and order and cleanliness 
in the rooms encouraged. The College has a good Library and a well- 
furnished Reading Room; and it issues a monthly magazine called “The 
Islamia College Magazine.” The Tutorial System is in force. For the 
development of the debating'and public-speaking powers of the students, 
thero are Literary Societies which meet every week, and a Debating Union, 
which is hold once a month. Though the smallness of the site is a handicap 
in the way of the development of College athletics, provision is made for 
the usual games ; and the College Football, Cricket, Gymnastic and. Swim¬ 
ming Teams have given a good account of themselves in the University 
Sports Tournaments. AH students who do not regularly play some game, 
exercise in the gymnasium daily. The number of students on the rolls in 
Septmber 1914 was 385. 

VII.—Dyal Singh College, Lahore. 

The institution owes its origin to the noble generosity of the late 
Sardar Dyal Singh, Majithia, who left a large landed property to create for 
the oity a College that should be worthly of its greatness. The foundation 
stone was laid by His Honour Sir Louis Dane on 3rd May 1910. The scope 
aud character of the College cannot be better defined than in the comprehen¬ 
sive terms of the will and testament of Sardar Dyal Singh, Majithia 

11 It shall be the duty of the said Committee of Trustees to establish 
and maintain, out of the funds and income of the property mentioned in 
paragraph VIII hereof, a First Class Arts College., with or without any 
School Classes as to the said Committee may appear desirable, to be called by 
such name as the said Committee may decide, for the spread and dissemination 
of a sound liberal education in this Province, in which College every attempt 
shall be made to inculcate pure morality and the principles of Theism 
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consistent with the tenets of the B rah mo religion by the personal example jjj_j 

of the teaching staff as far as possible and by instituting a course of lectures -I— ’ 

anti by such other similar means as may to the said Committee appear Education 
proper and feasible. Save as above provided, the said College shall in #n ® ^ era05 b 
other respects be a thoroughly efficient non-denominational College affiliated Main Eduoa- 
to the Universities of Calcutta and Punjab, teaching up to the highest tional institu- 
standards and imparting instruction on the same lines generally as the tl0n8. 
Government Colleges in this country, and looking after and promoting the 
physical, mental and moral well-being of the pupils on its rolls." 

The College is affiliated to the Punjab University in the following 
subjects : — 

Arts Faculty—English, Mathematics (A and B Courses), History, 

Philosophy, Economics, Sanskrit and Persian to the B. A. 

Standard, Physics and Chemistry to the Intermediate Standard. 

Science Faculty—Biology and Physical Science to the Intermediate 
Standard 

‘ Honours ‘ Courses for B. A. Classes are also taught. 

The government of the College is vested in the Board of Trustees, There 
is a College Sub-Committee appointed by the Board of Trustees. 

The College is an avowedly Theistie Institution. Its fundamental 
convictions are that Truth knows no limit-lines of creed and clime, and that 
education must be transfused with the ethical ami spiritual Ideal. Special 
lectures on non-sectarian topics are delivered, the object being to inspire the 
students with the spirit of enquiry and bring them in contact with the 
diverse types of spiritual culture and sympathy as reflected in Scriptures and 
the lives of the Religious Leaders of the world. Religious instruction is 
imparted once a week to every class and the Principal gives a lecture, once a 
week, to ( he general body of the students assembled together in the College 
Hall. The institution has no endowment for scholarships and prizes; but 
the Governing Body set apart every year a definite amount for the award 
of the scholarships and stipends. The College provides scholarships and 
stipends to the value of about Rs. 150 a month. In the boarding bouses 
attached to the College, there is accommodation for 300 students. The 
College has a Library, a Gymnasium, a Literary and Debating Society, a 
Dramatic Society, an Klocution Class, the Freshmen’s College Club, the Guru 
Nauak Club, the Poet's Circle, the Biological Society, a Sanctuary and a 
Monthly Magazine. 

Till.—Kinnaird College for Womm, Lahore. 

The Kinnaird High School under its present auspices was established 
towards the end of the year 1870. In 1 sSfi the first girl from the school 
and the first in the Punjab passed the Matriculation Examination. In 1901 
the Junior Anglo Vernacular training class was formed. The Intermediate 
College classes were opened in October 1913. At present the Students of 
this class are resident in the school boarding house, and their lecture 
room is also one of the school class rooms. It is hoped, however, that in the 
near future a separate building for the College Department will be secured. 

The object of the institution is to impart to the pupils of the school and 
especially to the girls of the Christian community of the Punjab a sound 
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healthy education based on the Christian religion and to send out women of 
true and sterling character, who will prove efficient workers among their own 
people. v The institution is primarily intended for the benefit of the Christian 
community, but a number of non-Christians are also admitted. 

IX.—Central 7 raining College, Lahore. 

The Central Training Cotlege was established in 188], and Was for 
some months accommodated in a building in the Hazuri B&gh. It was 
then located for a time in the Government College, an old building near the 
Senate Hall being utilized as a Practising School. It was removed to its 
present site in 1887. The College buildings have been considerably enlarged 
and extended, to meet the growing demand for trained teachers in the 
Province, and to accommodate the double classes consequent upon the intro¬ 
duction of the two years’ course for Junior Anglo-Vernacular Teachers. The 
accommodation is now ample for the requirements of the College,—the class 
rooms are spacious, and arrangements for the teaching of all the subjects in 
the curriculum are as complete as possible. The College is equipped with 
exceedingly well-appointed Physical and Chemical Laboratories (in each of 
which 40 students can be accommodated at a time) with gas and water laid 
on, The Science Lecture Theatre accommodates 12C students. There is also 
a properly fitted Dark Room. A Manual Training Room has b?en erected at 
a cost of about Rs ft,000 in which students are taught the principles of 
woodwork, and simple metal-work, and how to construct simple pieces of 
apparatus. The College also possesses a hue large room, properly situated and 
completely equipped, for the teaching of Drawing. There is a lawn adjacent 
to the College for the students’ games. The boarding bouse attached to the 
College has accommodation for 200 students, and all are expected to reside 
therein. A spacious gymnasium 80 ft. by 40 ft., with an abundance of 
light and ventilation, has been built and equipped in a manner which 
makes it the best in the Province. A fine covered Swimming Bath, 60 ft. 
by 80 ft., with a ten-foot verandah all round, has also been constructed for 
the use of the students. 

The Central Training College is under the control of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, and is the only Institution in the Province which prepares 
students (who are nearly all stipendiaries) for all the certificates for Secondary 
Teachers issued by the Education Department. The classes comprise those 
preparing for the Senior and Junior Anglo-Vernacular and the Senior 
Vernacular Certificate Examinations. Drawing and Manual Training are 
compulsory subjects of instruction. The College takes part in the University 
Sports' Tournament. Great importance is attached to physical training, 
games and drill receiving every attention There is a College Debating 
Society and an Old Students’ Club; the latter has its own Magazine. 
In April 1903, the College was affiliated to the Punjab University 
and is the only Institution, at present, which prepares candidates for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Teaching, Candidates for admission to the B. T. 
Degree Class ire required to have passed the Examination for an Arts or a 
Science Degree before beginning the course of training. The First 
Examination for the B, T. Degree was held in April 1905, when all the 
thirteen candidates sent up from this College passed. 

The Central Model School, the Practising School of the College, is 
nrovided with handsome buildings, and has a very large Examination Hall, 
95 feet by 45 feet. The School teaches up to the Entranoe Standard of the 
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University, in both the Science and Arts Faculties, and also prepares students ni—I 

for the Clerical and Commercial Certificate of the University. There are _ 

over 900 boys on the rolls, l'he Headmaster is a European and is assisted Education 
by a staff of 42 assistants. Under the control of the Principal, and attached an< * liter acy, 
to the Central Training College, is the Lahore Normal School with about jj a j n 6c j aCa . 
104 students, which prepares candidates for teachers hips in Primary Schools tional inatitu- 
and for the Junior Vernacular Certificate Examination. tl0D8 ‘ 


The College is maintained entirely by Government at an annual cost 
of about Rs 1,00,000, inoluding stipends paid to students. The total 
number on the rolls is 274. 

X .— Medical College, Lahore, 

Established 1800, with the ohect of providing education in Western 
Medicine for the people of the Punjab, the College is situated in Anarkali 
and consists of a main building containing a spacious Library with Lecture 
Rooms and Museums, a large and handsome Anatomical School capable of 
accommodating 400 students, with a Lecture Theatre and Museum attached, 
Physiological and Pathological Laboratories, etc. The Mayo Hospital with 
its Albert Victor Wing, a detached Ophthalmic Hospital, and a separate 
block for out-patients is attached to the College for clinical instruction. The 
Lady Aitchison Hospital for Women, which is in the proximity of the College, 
is also available for clinical instruction for female students. The cost of 
erecting them buildings was as follows :— 


Medical College main building 

Rs. 

... 1,68,182 

Anatomical Rooms 

41,000 

1,300 

Pathological Laboratory 

Mayo Hospital 

... 1,82,876 

Albert Victor Hospital 

... 1,08,000 

Ophthalmic Ward 

34,261 

Physiological Laboratory 

39,599 


The College is supported by Government. The cost for 1913-14 was 
Rs. 1,51,774. It educates students for the Degrees of M. D., M.S., and 
M.B.B.S., providing a full medical curriculum as required by the General 
Medical Council of Great Britain. It is under the immediate control of the 
Punjab Government. Endowed scholarships and prizes are connected with 
the College The number of students at present on the rolls of the College 
is 172. 

D.— The Aitchison College. 

The Aitchison College, a development of the Wards’ School, Ambala, was 
Founded in 1886 Its foundation was due to the efforts of Sir Charles 
Aitchison, the then Lieutenant-Governor. The general object of the College 
is to provide an education and training for the Ruling Chiefs and the 
nobility of the Punjab, on lines similar to those of an English Public School. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is Patron of the College and President of the 
Council, which is composed partly of ex-officio members, partly of nominated 
members, including many of the Ruling Chiefs of the Punjab The Council 
also includes the members of the Committee of Management which is 

HH 
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pwsidcd over by the Financial Commissioner and is composed again partly 
11 1—1 of er-officio members and partly of non-official members nominated by the 
Education council. Subject to the control of the Council, the superintendence of 
and Literacy, ^h-- affairs of the College is vested in the < 'ommittee of Management, 
Maiifeduca- which the Principal is directly responsible. The original buildings com* 
ttonaWnstito- prised the main building of the College, three boarding houses capable of 
tiong. containing about 100 boys, and houses for the Governor and the Principal. 

Many buildings have since been added, the cost being met either from 
College funds, by subscription or by a gift from a Chief or some member of 
the nobility interested in the welfare of the College. All these buildings, 
with the exception of the hospital which hardly fulfils modern requirements, 
are excellent of their kind. In addition the improvement of the Indian 
Masters (1912—15) and the installation of the college with electricity (1913) 
have also been effected at a cost of about Rs. 20,000 paid out of College 
funds. With the contemplated improvement of the hospital and the erection 
of a third Assistant Principal's house the College will he provided with all 
that is necessary so far as buildings are concerned, unless some further 
expansion in the number of the hoys should take place. As a result of the 
interest which Cord Curzon took in the Chiefs’ Colleges of India, the staff 
of the A itchison College was re-organised in 191'4-05 The office of Gover¬ 
nor was abolished and a Principal, combining the offices of the old Governor 
and Principal, was appointed, with two European Assistants. More recently 
(1915) a third Assistant Principal lias been appointed in view of the increased 
number of boys at the College, a result of the re-organisation. At the same 
time (1904-05) the Indian staff was considerably strengthened and the 
superior Indian posts were, like the European appointments, brought into 
Government servico and made pensionable The system of the control of 
the boarding houses was at the same time made more efficient, and a more 
recent change (1915) has put the charge of the boys completely in the hands 
of educated men. At the same time as the reorganisation of the staff a 
change was made in the curriculum of the College. A diploma for all 
Chiefs’ Colleges was instituted which is regarded by Government as the 
equivalent of the entrance examination for the purpose of making appoint¬ 
ments and is also accepted by the Punjab University as admitting to the 
Intermediate examination. The standard however attained by successful 
candidates is, especially in English and more especially in colloquial English, 
probably considerably higher than that guaranteed by the Matriculation 
examination. The other subjects in which a candidate has to pass are (a) 
English, History, Indian History and Geography, ( b ) a vernacular language, 
(c) Persian or Sankrit or science, d Law, Political Economy, Revenue and 
Surveying or Advanced Mathematics, ( e ) Arithmetic. Failure in any one 
subject disqualifies, even though the candidate has gained the necessary 
aggregate of marks. The College is yearly inspected by Inspectors, appointed 
by the Government of India, who also conduct the diploma examination. 

A notable feature of the Aitcbison College curriculum is that since 1905 
religious instruction under competent teachers is given in school hours and 
regular yearly examinations, conducted by examiners, appointed by the com¬ 
mittee, are held. Out-door games are compulsory : they comprise cricket, 
football, hockey, tennis, riding and tent-pegging and athletic sports. An 
annual competition is held wi'li the Mayo College,Ajmere, a sister institution. 
Since the re-organisation of the College the number of boys has gradually 
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jncreaeed. The average number between the years ±910-15 was 109, induci¬ 
ng a limited number of day boys, whereas in 1904 there were only 69 boys 
in the College. 

(e) Expenditure from every source on publio instruction is 
shown in Table 52. It amounted in 1914-15 to over five and a 
half lakhs of rupees, distributed as follows, viz., from— 


Es. 


(i) Provincial revenues ... 

(ii) District funds 

(Hi) Municipal funds ... 

(in) Pees 

(v) Subscriptions ... 

( vi ) Endowments and other sources 


... 1,45,820 
73,240 
57,204 
... 1,40,032 

42,323 
... 1,04,718 


(/) There were 75 printing presses at work in the District 
in 1915:— 


£ 


d 





Name of Press. 

1 

Namo of Press. 

3 

Name of Press. 

d 


o5 

m 


i 


i 

Addison Proas. 

18 

Commercial Printing 

1 

31 

Jauhri Press. 



Works. 

1 


*2 

Albert Press. 

17 

Dipak Rajput Print- 

82 

Jljnyasn Pross. 




ing Works. 


8 

Ahmadia Steam Press. 

1ft 

1 

Doaba Educational Press 

83 

Jiwan Press. 

4 

Ahmadia Prin ting 

19 

Empire Press, 

34 

Kashmiri Press. 


Works. 





5 

Amrit Press 

*20 

Empress Press. 

*36 

Kbadim-ul-Talim, Pun- 




Faiz-i-Am Press. 


jab. 

C 

Artistic Printing Press. 

21 

*36 

Khatri Samachar Press. 

•7 

Arorbans Press. 

22 

George Mission Print- 

37 

Khosla Brothers Press, 




ing Press. 


8 

Arya Steam Press. 

23 

i George Steam Press, 

38 

Kite-at Press, 

9 

Akal Press. 

*24 

Oulzar-i-Muhammadi 

Press. 

89 

Label Printing Press 

10 

Palmokand Press. 

25 

Hamidia Press. 

40 

Lahore Machine Press. 

11 

Bombay Machine 

28 

Hikmat Press. 

41 

Law Publishing Press. 


Press. 




12 

Brahman Steam Press. 

27 

Hindustan Steam Press, 

42 

Light Press, 

•13 

Carton Printing 

28 

Hardinge Printing Press. 

48 

Mabesb Yantralaya Press, 


Works. 


islamia Steam Press. 


14 

Central Printing 

*29 

•44 

Mercantile Press. 

Works, 





*16 

"Civil & Military 

80 

Indian Art Printing 

*46 1 

Mitra Vilasa Press. 

Gazette ” Press, 


Works. 
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CHAPTER 

in—i 

Education 
and Literacy. 

Printing 

Presses. 


Newspapers. 


Serial No. 

Name of Press 

Serial > o. 

Name of Press. 

Serial No. 

Name of Press. 

46 

Moliyal Hitter Pross. 

*58 

Punjab Economical 
Press. 

66 

Rifah-i-Am Press. 

47 

Model Press. 

57 

Punjab Educational 

Press. 

67 

Ripon Press, 

*48 

Mufid-i-Am Press. 

58 

Punjab National Steam 
Press. 

68 

Sada-i-Hind Pr.»s. 

49 

Muslim Printing Press. 

69 

Punjab Eleetrie Press, 

69 

Sewak Steam PreBB. 

50 

M a h b u b Printing 
Works. 

60 

Punjab Printing Works. 

70 

Star Printing Press, 

*51 

Newal Kishor Press. 

61 

Punjab Steam Press. 

*71 

'■ Tribune ” Press. 

52 

Observer Press. 

62 

Popular Printing Press, 

72 

Union Steam Press. 

53 

(Photo. Litbo. Works. 

68 

Rafiq-ul-Itibbft Press. 

*73 

Victoria Press, 

*54 

Public Advocate Press. 

64 

Rahnama-i-Talim Press. 

*74 

Virjanand PresB. 

65 j 

P u i) j a b Christian 
Press,. 

r>5 

» 

Rajput Printing Works. 

75 

Washington PreBs. 


Tlie presses marked with an asterisk have lieen working for 20 years or more. 

Out of the total number a little less than two-thirds publish 
newspapers and advertising sheets ; the remaining third or more 
publish books to some extent, but do mostly miscellaneous and 
job work. 

The return of newspapers published at the various presses in 
1914 shows a total of 166, 43 of which began and 35 ceased issue 
during the year. The sub-joined tables show (a) the languages in 
which the various papers are written, and <b) the intervals of time 
at which they are published. Many of the important Indian 
newspapers have both daily and weekly editions :— 

t A' 


English. 

Urdu. 

Urdn- 

Hindi. 

Hindi. 

G urmukhi 
(Panjabi). 

Total. 

82 

108 

1 

10 

1 

15 

b66 


(B) 

Yearly ... ... 1 

Half-yearly ... ... 2 

Quarterly •*♦ ... 4 

Monthly ... ..77 

Fortnightly ... ... B 

Tri-monthly... ... 1 

Weekly . . , 51 

Twice a week 1 

Thrice a week ... 2 


Daily 

, 19 

* Total 

166 

Started during the year... 

48 

Ceased to exist during the 

85 

year 


Number of newspapers at 


the end of 1914 

131 
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The 23 newspapers which have a circulation of over 1,500 chapter 

are noted below :— ' 

Education 

■ — ■ -. — — ■ — - - — — - — - and Literacy. 

With circulation Newsier*. 


Over 3,(100. 

Over 1,500 

Hindustan. 

Watan. 

Zamitidar. 

Tribune 

Paisa Aklibar. 

Rir 

Fauji Akhbar. 

Arya Gazette. 

I lima la 

Sher-i-Punjab. 

Dealt. 

Pbul. 

Loyal Gazette. 

Akhliat-i-’Am. 

Parkash. 

t ivil and Military Gazette 

bulletin, 

Punjabi. 

Kashmiri Magazine. 

Rajput Gazette. 

Martand 

Fasana. 

Ckakarvarti. 


Of the above the Civil and Military Gazette is the only 
paper published by Europeans. The Bulletin publishes chiefly 
War news. The Fanji Aklilar is for the consumption of Indian 
soldiers, and contains besides general news and notes, topics of 
military interest. The Phut is designed for juvenile readers. 

The Mirtand, Chakarvavti and Fasana arc social and moral in 
tendency, the last, as its name (the Novel) implies, containing 
translations of novels in other languages and other stories of 
general public interest. All the remaining papers are more or 
less actively political, their columns being devoted mainly to the 
criticism of Government measures and policy ; generally speaking, 
they are either sectarian or the mouth-pieces of various classes or 
cliques of the educated community. . 

During the year 1914, 721 books and 71 periodicals were Books and 
issued. Of the periodicals 24 were published in English, 34 in registered 
Urdu and 13 in Hindi-Sanskrit or Hindi-Urdu bilingual : 33 publu&Uon9 ' 
treated of Law, 15 of Religion and 23 were of a miscellaneous 
nature. In the table below the books published are classified 
according to the language in which they appeared and their 
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purpose, whether educational or otherwise:— 


Language in 

whioh published. 

Fob purposes. 

Total. 

Educational. 

Other 

Arabio 

• •i 


7 

2 

9 

English 

... 


S3 

43 

76 

Hindi... 



6 

21 

27 

Kashmiri 

... 


... 

3 

8 

Persian 

• •• 


8 

4 

7 

Punjabi 

• » * 


.2 

180 

182 

Sanskrit 



8 

1 

4 

Urdu ... 

• «« 


57 

284 

341 

Bilingnal 



10 

51 

61 

Trilingual 

... 

... 

kl 

9 

10 

Polyglot 



gF-- 

1 

1 


Total 


122 

599 

721 


Nearly one-sixth of the output of books was for educational 
purposes. The main subjects of this literature taken as a whole 
were languages, Science, History, Religion, Philosophy, Poetry, 
Fiction, Art, Biography, the Drama, Law', Medicine, and others 
which do not lend themselves to classification, the educational 
books naturally falling mainly under the first five heads. Poetry, 
Religious treatises and Fiction, in the order named, are easily the 
most popular among the books issued for the consumption of the 
general public. 

Section J.—Medical. 

The medical staff at head-quarters consists of the Civil Surgeon 
with two sub-assistants, one of the Assistant Surgeon and the other 
of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class. There is also a Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon attached to the Police Hospital. The Railway staff 
at head-quarters oonsists of the Civil Surgeon, who is Medical 
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Officer of the Railway, two Military Assistant Surgeons and CI |n P Zj 8 

two Sub-Assistant Surgeons, one of whom is temporary. —— 

Medical, 

In the district each dispensary has a Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
in charge with the exception of Kasur, where an Assistant organization. 
Surgeon is posted. 

The medical institutions in the charge of the Civil Surgeon Medical inati- 
(which do not include the Mayo Hospital) are :— tutl0M - 

(a) at Head-quarters : — 

(1) The Civil Dispensary. 

(2) Municipal Dispensaries as follows, vis., — 

(a) Mozang, which has separate arrangements for treat¬ 

ing females and lias a female Sul)-Assistant 
Surgeon attached in addition to the Sub-Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon. 

( b ) Hira Mandi (Lahore City Branch). 

(c) Kashmiri Bazar Dispensary opened in 1913, which 

is for females only and has a female Sub-Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon in charge. 

(3) The Police Hospital, with 44 beds. 

14) Three Railway Dispensaries, all out-door. 

(b) Rural Dispensaries, situated at various places in the 
district as follows, vis. — 


— 

Dispensary. 

In-door or Out-door. 

Beds. 

District and 

1 Kasur 

Both ... 

36 

Municipal. 

2. Chuni&n 

Do. 

10 


8. Khudi&n 

Do. 

8 


4. Patti 

Do. 

6 


5. Khaim 

Do. 

3 


6. Pattoki 

Do. 

1 


7. Sh&hdara 

Out-door 

m. 


8. Ali Raza Abad ... 

Do. 

mi. 

Canal 

1, Bedi&n 

Outdoor 

Nil. 


2. Naj&bat 

Do. 

Nil. 


3 Ballold 

Both a** 

8 


Three Mission Dispensaries are aided, vis., one in the 
City (in the Lande Bazar), one at the Clarkabad and one at 
Wagah. 
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"m—J R '-The total number of patients treated in 1913 at these insti- 

A_ ’ tutions were : 

Medical. _ 


_ 



In and out- 



patients treat¬ 
ed and oper- -- 

ations. 

Number. 

. 

Daily average, 

Out-door... 

172,415 

472-35 

Iu-door ... 

2,109 

6-78 


Detailed statistics are given in Table 53 of R Yolume. The total 
number of operations for the same year was 12,259, of which 
401 were classed as “ selected.” 


Income and 
expenditure. 


The Mayo and 
Albert Victor 
Hospitals. 


The total income and expenditure for the dispensaries in 
charge of the Civil Surgeon as well as foi* the Mayo Hospital 
amounted respectively to Its. 1,44,863 and Rs. 1,39,827. The 
main sources of income were Government contributions Its. 88,611, 
Local Pund contributions Its. 12,336, Municipal Pund contribu¬ 
tions Its. 21,454, subscriptions Its. 2,786 and Miscellaneous 
Rs. 10,630. 

With the exception of the private and female wards of the 
Albert Victor Hospital, both the Mayo and Albert Victor Hospitals 
are associated with the Lahore Medical College for clinical 
instruction. The Mayo and Albert Victor Hospitals, as extended 
under the King Edward Memorial Scheme, accommodate 410 
patients, the beds being made up as follows :— 






Milo HoppiT.tr,, 




Albbbt V iqtob Hospital 


Main Block, ^ 

Madan | 
j Gafol 
Wards. 

Opthalmic 

Wards. 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Wards- 

to 

1 

a 

is 

BO 

*2 

4 

U 


Gband 

TOTAL. 






[ 


i 

CJ 

>> 

■3 

E 

*3 









i 


B 

s 

«a 

0 

£ 


<D 

■S 

a 

A 

1 to 

1 

of 

■3 

1 

. 

u 

a 

i 

IS 

a 

a 

.2 i 

'o 

rv* 

Pi 

a 

.5 

£ 

rt 

rt 

& 

1 

CD 

P 

8 

£ 

s* 

si 

1 





<u 

1 ^ 

a 

Pn | 


P* 


HH 

5 

S i 

3 

£ 


164 

42 

28 

18 

48 

24 

12 

8 

4 

12 

13 

36 

4 

• 

4 

410 


The Visiting staff consists of a First and Second Physician, a 
First and Second Surgeon, a Gynaecological Surgeon, and an 
Opthalmic Surgeon, all of whom arc Professors of the Lahore 
Medieal College. The Resident staff includes five House 
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Surgeons (three of whom are Civil, and two Military, Assistant c ®£ljf R 
Surgeons), t/wo House Physicians, both of whom are Civil Assis — 
tant Surgeons, and a Nursing Superintendent of the Nursing MetUc11, 
staff. During the year 1914, 4,944 in, and 30,752 out, patients TUe Mayo and 
were treated, and '826 major and 3,667 minor operations per- 
formed. 

The hospitals are mainly supported by Government; the 
income from all other sources including donations from local 
bodies, and the North-Western Railway, interest on investments, 
students’ fees and private subscriptions, amounted in 1914 to 
Rs. 15,800 round. The total expenditure for the same year was 
over Rs. 1,02,000. 

Tito Hospital (founded in 1885 and opened in 1888 by Lady rheuay 
Dufferin) combined up to 1910 the functions both of a Hospital 
and of a School in connection with the Medical College, Lahore, 
where women should receive a thorough medical training. Since 
1910 the classes for Clinical Lectures and Demonstrations have 
been transferred to the Medical School for Women at Ludhiana, 
though European, Eurasian and Indian Women are trained in 
Nursing and as Midwives. The management of the Hospital 
is in the hands of Executive Committee of the Lady Aitohison 
Hospital Association, Lahore, consisting of 4 ex-officio , 5 nominat¬ 
ed and 5 elected members. The dispensary buildings consist of 
two common wards, one for Hindus and one for Muhammadans, 
and 4 private family wards with a total accommodation of 40 
beds. The staff consists entirely of ladies, and includes a Physi¬ 
cian-in-charge, House Surgeon, Matron and House-keeper. The 
patients treated in 1914 amounted to 5.536 out-door, with a daily 
average of 49 98 ; and 800 in-door with a daily average of 3250. 

The total operations for the year numbered 431 and selected 
operations 126. The total income for the year'1914 was Rs. 

37,478, of which Rs. 16,249 was derived from grants-in-aid, and 
the total expenditure was Rs. 33,818. 

The present .Lunatic Asylum, situated on the Jail Road,xhe Lahore 
between the Lahore District and Female Jails, is the premier 
of the class of new Central Asylums established in India in the 
last 15 years. On its completion in 1900 the inmates of the 
old institution at Naulakha and of the Delhi Asylum were 
removed to it. and patients now come from all parts of the 
Province. 

The Asylum buildings proper are in two distinct, parts, one 
for females and one for males. The maximum accommodation is 
832 (males 666 and females 166), but the largest number so far 
housed was 758, so there is still ample room available. Both 


li 
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parts of the Asylum afford separate accommodation for European 
and Indian paying patients, and each lias its own hospital, 
dispensary and quarantine buildings. Ordinary patients are 
housed in either the sleeping barrack or cuhicular system in 
both parts of the Asylum. Male patients arc divided into 
seven sections (i) criminals ; (ii) ‘'miscellaneous” in which are 
kept dangerous non-criminals and those dangerous and boisterous 
inmates who have recovered or arc in the stage of recovery; (in) 
the old hospital sect ion, which is reserved for quiet and well-be¬ 
haved patients ; (iv) the “ tractable ” for dements and harmless 
units; (v) the tubercle; (vi) the Hospital ; and (vii) the quaran¬ 
tine. The institution, which was inaugurated under the direction 
of an alienist of rare experience, the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Evens, I M.S., has more than realised t he expectations of Govern¬ 
ment. Its popularity is shown by the ever-increasing number of 
its inmates and the fact that patients from distant quarters of 
Northern India are brought here for treatment. The rooms 
and barracks are of an excellent hygienic standard and are 
comfortable and cool, and the gain from the transfer from the 
overcrowded and unhealthy site at Navdakha to the present fine 
open one with drainage into the Southern Branch of the 
'Lahore Cantonment Storm Water Channel has been immense. 
The largest percentage of the cases treated belong to some 
division of maniacal excitement and form nearly one-third of 
the total number. Next in frequency come cases of Melancholia. 
Various forms of Dementia, such as Kata ton i a and Precocious 
Dementia, account for 14 per cent, of the admissions. Hemp- 
drug cases on the ot her hand provide for only 12 per cent, of the 
total number under treatment; in the light of further ex¬ 
perience ganja , bh ntj and char as have not been found to he 
such a fruitful source of causation of insanity as was formerly 
supposed to he the case. The staff of the asylum consists of a 
Superintendent, who is a, specially selected member of the Indian 
Medical Services, with a Deputy Superintendent and Assistant 
Deputy Superintendent, both of the Military Assistant Surgeon 
class, the former responsible under the Superintendent for disci¬ 
pline and general management, and the latter aided by a Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon for the Hospital, .for the female part of the 
Asylum there is a Matron with a staff of four Nurses : the 
nurses are all Nuns of the Eranciscan Order, and their devotion 
and self-sacrifice lias done a great, deal to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of the inmates and has given a vastly improved tone to 
the character and working of the Indian staff. The Asylum has 
a large farm on which are employed from 80 to 100 inmates 
daily. This farm avocation appeals to many and is indeed the 
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most healthy and profitable that can be provided. All the c [^ PT j ER - 
vegetables required are provided from this farm and all fodder —- 

for the asylum cattle in like maimer. In addition a large Medlc aI ~ 
number are engaged in weaving the entire asylum clothing(being Health, 
manufactured from raw material purchased in the market), and 
mat-making; cooking and the general sanitary arrangements 
of the institution are almost entirely in the hands of the inmates. 

The general attendant staff numbers 111 (95 males and 16 
females), with one European and two superior Indian warders. 

The average expenditure on the entire asylum, including Expenditure 
numerous new works executed in the past five years, is maiXnsnco. 
Its. 1,16,500, giving a cost of maintenance of its. 144 per 
head. 

(c) Va .ceinatiou is compulsory in Lahore City and Canton- vaccination, 
raents only. Statistics will be found in Table 54 of the B 
Volume. The establishment in the City under the Health Officer 
consists of a Superintendent of Vaccination and four Vaccinators, 

and in the District under the Civil Surgeon, of a Superintendent 
and seven Vaccinators. The total expenditure on vaccination 
in 1913 was Rs. 4,123-9-8. The average cost for each successful 
vaccination was He. 0-1-11. The percentage of population 
protected is 34‘97. In 1913, 38,005 vaccinations were done, 
of which 36,073 were primary. There has -been a con¬ 
siderable decrease in the number vaccinated, chiefly under 
re-vaftcination. 

(d) Little lias been done in the direction of Village Sani- vapge sani¬ 
tation owing to the apathy of the people and this condition tatlon ‘ 
will remain till the people realize the value of sanitation and 
co-operate with (lovernmeut. Quinine is sold by Post Masters 

and is distributed by Zaildars , etc., but the demand is small. 



Lahore. 


CHAPTER IV— PLACES OF INTEREST. 


The arclneology,. of ^Lahore has been dealt with in Chapter I-B. 
In this chapter will be given an account of the places of general 
interest, and a more detailed description of the antiquarian 
monuments of the district. 

(a) Tor European and Native alike Lahore itself is the place 
of most interest in the district. The present city of Lahore, with 
the cantonment, embraces portions of no less than 12 revenue 
estates, and has an area of 29 square miles, the largest for any 
city in the province, with a population of 228,687. 

Tire native city covers an area of about one square mile. It 
was formerly surrounded by a brick wall, rising to a height of 30 
feet and strengthened by a moat and other defences. But the 
moat has been tilled in and the wall razed, and a garden now r 
occupies the site of the trench and wall, encircling the city on 
every side except the north. Though situated in an alluvial 
plain, the present town stands high on the debris of ages- A 
metalled road runs round the outer side of the rampart, and 
gives access to the city by thirteen* gates. The citadel or fort 
rises upon a slight but commanding eminence at the north¬ 
eastern angle, and abuts northward on the old river bed. Within 
the city, narrow and tortuous streets and lanes, some of them 
ending in eulsde-sac and lined by tall houses, give Lahore a mean 
and gloomy appearance; but the magnificent buildings of the 
Mughal period serve to relieve the dullness of its domestic archi¬ 
tecture, and many of the houses are adorned with beantiful wood- 
carving. On the north eastern side especially, the mosque of Au- 
rangzeb, with its plain white marble domes and simple minarets, the 
mausoleum of Ranjit Singh, with its rounded roof and projecting 
balconies, and the decorated facade of the Mughal palace, stand, 
side by side in front of an open grassy plain, now the Minto 
Park, exhibiting a grand coup d’ oeil. The European residential 
portion of Lahore lies to the east and south of the City ; it in¬ 
cludes not only the old revenue estate of Lahore, of which Anarkali 
is part, but portions of Mozang, Kila Gujar Singh, Naulakha, 
Garhi Shahu and Achint Garh. The old village sites of Mozang 
and Kila Gujar Singh interpose solid wedges between the more 
open spaces which have since been adapted to building and resi¬ 
dential purposes. Anarkali lies immediately to the south of the 

*Note.' —*The gates, starting from the east of the Fort and working round by the south¬ 
west and ntrth are named as follows, Rcui Ant, Masti, Kashmiri, kkizri, Yakki, Delhi, 
Lkbari , Alochi, Shahdhni, Lohd'i, Mori, lihdd, and Taksili. 
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city and originally contained a cantonment, abandoned in 1651-52 chapter 
on account of its unhealthiness. In 1849 the environs of 1V - 

Lahore still were a mere expanse of crumbling ruins and the piaoes of 
houses of the first European residents clustered around the old lDtere * t - 
cantonment on a strip of alluvial lowland, south of the town Lahore, 
running parallel to a former bed of the Ravi. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, the station spread eastward and a new town covered a larger 
part of the area once given over to ruins and jungle, while every 
year sees fresh, additions. Andrkali is connected with the city 
by the Old Mali and contains the Secretariat buildings, the Gol 
Bagh a public garden owned by Government and managed by the 
Municipality, District, Court-house, the new Veterinary College, 
the new Accountant-General's office and the new Public Works 
Department Secretariat, Government College, Punjab University, 

Senate Hall, the new University Hall, Town Hall, Museum, Mayo 
School of Art, the Punjab Public Library converted from an old 
Mughal pavilion, the Mayo and Lady Aitchison Hospitals and 
King Edward Memorial Buildings, the Volunteer Club and many 
other public buildings. At the south of the Old Mall stauds the 
Chauburji, which formed the gateway of the garden of Zeb-un- 
nissa, the accomplished daughter of Aurangzeb. To the east is 
the railway colony, grouped about the station in the quarter 
known as the Naulaklrt, and Mughalpur (Achintgarh). It con¬ 
tains the railway offices, (he carriage shops and engine yard, a 
theatre, and well-laid out grounds. On the Durand Road, in 
the suburb of lv.illa Gujar Singh, are the new Queen Mary’s 
College and Convent buildings. In the extreme south-east the 
Upper Mall stretches out for a distance of 3 miles to Government 
House (once the tomb of Muhammad Kasim Khan, a cousin on 
the mother’s side of the Emperor Akbar, and afterwards the resi¬ 
dence of Khushal Singh, uncle of 'i’ej Singh, the Sikh General), 
the Lawrence and Montgomery Halls and the new Punjab Club. 

This road is the main thoroughfare of the newer residential 
quarter ; and on or near it are situated the Cathedrals aud 
Orphanages and the Chief Court, besides sundry Government 
Offices, most of the European shops and the Victoria Memorial 
and John Lawrence statue. In the large public garden, surround¬ 
ing the Lawrence and Montgomery Halls, is the “ Zoo .” started 
in 1883 to which, with the help of a handsome grant from Gov¬ 
ernment and of increased contributions from the various local 
bodies of the Lahore Division, important alterations and improve¬ 
ments undertaken at the suggestion of an expert are now in pro¬ 
gress. The Lawrence Hall was built as a memorial of Sir John 
Lawrence, chiefly by the contributions of the European com¬ 
munity in 1861-62, and the Montgomery Hall in honour of Sir 
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Robert Montgomery in 1866 by contributions from Native 
Chiefs ; the two buildings, which form a connected whole, have 
been recently enlarged and improved. Beyond the Punjab Club 
on the way to Lahore Cantonment is tlie Aitchison Chiefs Col¬ 
lege. At the boundary between the estates of Mozang and 
Iclihra, near the point where the Jail Road crosses the canal, are 
the Observatory, the Borstal and District Jails, the Race Course 
and the Lunatic Asylum. 

Some of the old buildings in Anarkali have played many 
parts. The Civil Secretariat proper, erected in 1845, to which 
the other buildings adjoining it, including those that once housed 
the Chief Court, are later additions, was first the Residency. 
AiArkali’s tomb, which is now a record room, was once the Sta¬ 
tion Church. The old Public Works Department Secretariat, 
near the Senate Hall, ereoted'in 1854, was formerly a barrack. 
What is now the Legal Remembrancer’s office was the tomb of 
Shah Chiragh and once served as tire Accountant-General's 
office. 

The improvements wrought within recent years in the ap¬ 
pearance of the Civil Station are very striking and comprise the 
lighting by electricity of the main roads, their provision with 
pavements, and grass margins and the construction of a tan ride 
from the Post Office to the Canal Bridge. With the completion 
of the schemes of the King Edward Memorial in Anarkali and of 
the new Secretariat Buildings and Masonic Hall at Charing Cross, 
a very notable addition will be made to the commanding public 
buildings of the station. The King Edward Memorial scheme, 
opened by His Excellency Lord Mardinge on the 10th December 
1915, has been referred to elsewhere. Here it will suffice to say 
that twelve imposing buildings are involved and that the roads 
abutting on the side have been revised and laid out in such a way 
as to bear a coherent relation to the now road alignments, to the 
neighbouring buildings and to each other. The important new 
scheme for the Civil Secretariat, estimated to cost Rs. 11-| lakhs, 
aims at collecting in one place the various public offices now scat¬ 
tered about Lahore and providing a. dignified setting for the 
Victoria Memorial with the main roads focussed more directly 
upon it. Preliminary work estimated to cost Rs. 25,000, com¬ 
prising the making of roads and water-courses and the planting 
of trees, has been begun on the site selected by Government at the 
corner between the Mall Road to Lahore Cantonments and the 
Lahore branch of the Upper Bari Doab Canal (north of the 
canal), for the construction of residences for officers of Govern¬ 
ment ; some 55 compounds and dwellings are to be provided at 
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varying rentals. Tire old parade ground between the Fort and CHA I ^ TFR 
the Chrfa Itavi, which is most conveniently situated for the City — 
and all its Schools, has since 1 914 been devoted, in commcmora- 
lion of the visit of Lord 11 into to Lahore during the period of his — 
Viceroyaltv. to the purposes of a peoples’ park : the five giant Lahor ‘'- 
masts of the wireless electrical installation in the Fort zone 
within the same area are now a prominent feature of the land¬ 
scape. 

(hi The institute was built from a fund raised throughout The Lahore 
the province as a permanent memorial of the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress celebrated in February 1887. The Institute, 
object was to provide a Provincial Institution containing a mu- 
seum, library and lecture rooms with a sufficient instructional 
staff and capable in connection wish the School of Art of gradual 
expansion into a Technical College. The foundation stone was 
laid by the late Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, on February 3rd, 1890, and the building was completed 
in 1893. At the end of that year the institute was utilised for 
the Punjab Exhibition opened in December 1893. 

The building together with the Lecture Hall, which is used 
for educational lectures and exhibitions, and the Mayo School 
of Art forms a handsome block in late Mughal style situated 
next to the market and opposite the University Senate Hall. 

The general plan of the building resembles a letter E with the en¬ 
trance porch in the centre of the back face. The centre gallery is 
devoted first to a few fine specimens of carved Mughal doorways 
and woodwork and secondly to a fairly representative collection 
of Indian paintings dating from the Indo-Persian, Mughal, Sikh 
and Kan gra schools up to a few examples of Modern. Indian 
paintings of the new Calcutta School ; the cataloguing and 
arranging of this collection is now complete. The south wall of 
the gallery has been decorated in Persian, style by the students 
and teachers of the M avo School of Art from designs by the 
present Vice-Principal, M. Sher Muhammad, who also designed 
the whole of the wood and plaster work seen in the building. Two 
galleries run east and west of the centre gallery, that on the 
west being devoted to models, raw products, etc., and that on the 
east to Art Industries of all kinds amongst which may be noted 
fine collections of musical instruments, huqas , jewellery, tex¬ 
tiles, pottery, and a small collection of armour. At the end of 
the east gallery is the gallery running parallel to the centre 
containing the famous collection of Graeco-Bactrian Gandhara 
Sculptures ; this collection L now being catalogued by the 
Superintendent of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
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chapter Circle, who has already written a handbook entitled the “ Buddha 
iv. Story in stone, ” which is issued by the Museum. Parallel to 
piace«of the sculpture gallery is a smaller gallery in which are shown 
mterert. some interesting small collections of Tibetan painted banners, 
t> Lnhore statuettes, carved curios, Nepalese brass work, and a case of 
Museum <vic- manuscripts. In this room too is a case containing the recent finds 
TnsUtute! lleK g°lfi aric i silver oranments and ohje/s d'art from Taxila and 
Punjab). loaned to the Museum by the Director-General of Archaeology in 
India. The Museum has been extended this year by the addition 
of one large gallery, a library, office and record room, opening 
out of the centre gallery at the back. This gallery will be short¬ 
ly filled by Sir Aurel Stein’s latest finds from Central Asia. The 
entire building is lighted from the north and is of lofty dimen¬ 
sions which assures a pleasant temperature and restfulness to the 
eyes. The main collections, which make the Museum one of the 
most representative and interesting of Provincial Museums, are 
Archaeology, Art, Industries, and Coins. The Museum is most 
popular ; the average yearly visitors number 400,000, one day a 
week, Wednesday, being reserved for students and others wishing 
to study the collections in peace and quietness. The entire area 
now measures about 35,582 square feet. The old Central Mu¬ 
seum, which this building was designed to replace, was erected 
in 1864 for the temporary purposes of a provincial exhibition, 
and was altogether unsuited for the use it was for so long put to. 
It has been purchased by the Lahore Municipality and turned 
into a market and the contents transferred to the new building. 
These contents may he briefly described as Greek, Bactrian, 
Buddhist, Jain, Brahminical, Sikh and Muhammadan remains and 
monuments, the modern artistic and manufacturing industries, 
the agricultural, mineral, arid forest products, the natural history 
and ethnology of the Punjab and its borders. At present in 
front of the entrance to this building there stand on raised plat¬ 
forms two old sikh canons, while the famous gun Zamznmah, 
known by the Sikhs as the Bhang>tin-wait Top, is placed in front 
of the Senate Hall on the opposite side of the road. This gun is 
one of the largest specimens of native casting in India, and was 
made in A. D. 1761 by Shall Wali Khan, Wazfr of Ahmad Shah 
Durani, by whom it was used at the battle of Panipat. After 
the departure of Ahmad Shah the gun was left in the possession 
of the Sikh SardArs of the Bhangi Misl «whence its name, 
Bhangian wali Top ) and came to he regarded by them as a 
talisman of supremacy. Ranjft Singh eventually possessed him¬ 
self of it and it was employed by him at the siege of Multan in 
A. D. 1818. P rom that date until removed in 1860 it was placed 
at the Delhi Gate of the city of Lahore : it is still regarded by 
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many as an incarnation of Mahddeo. The inscription on the gun chapter 
opens as follows :— —1 

PUeaa ol 

By order of the Emperor (Ahmad Shah ) Dur-i‘Duran taterwt. 
Shall Wali Khan the Waeir made this gun named Zamzamnh, The Lahore 
the taker of strongholds. tori^jnbike 

Institute, 

Punjab), 

The work of Shah Nazar. - 

Then follow a number of verses, the translation of which 
will be found at pages 60-61 of Dr. Thornton’s Guide Book. 

The last lines give the date of the gun as 1174 A. H. or 
1761 A. D. 

(e) Lahore being the head-quarters of the North-Western 
Railway Administration, which system now comprises nearly" 

5,500 miles of lines, exclusive of sidings, there is a very large 
Railway staff at Lahore, which forms a very important part 
of the population of the town. The Railway Colony was until 
recent years entirely grouped round the Railway Station where 
a considerable area, sometimes known as the Naulakha settle¬ 
ment, is occupied by Railway quarters ; in consequence, how¬ 
ever, of the large development of the North-Western Railway 
system, it was found some years ago that the settlement was 
insufficient, and a very large area, about a thousand acres in 
extent, was acquired in 1916 to the east between the Simla mar 
Road and the main railway line through Amritsar to Delhi. 

On this area entirely new Loco. Shops and Carriage and 
Wagon Shops have already been built, the Railway having 
outgrown the old shops at the station ; the Carriage and Wagon 
Shops were built first and opened in 1910, and the new Loco. 

Shops were started in 1910 and are now practically com¬ 
pleted, the Locomotive Department having moved into them 
in 1914. Very large numbers of employes work in these shops— 
roughly speaking 5,000 in the Loco. Shops and 6,000 in the 
Carriage and Wagon Shops, while the new Printing Press, 
which has also been built at Moghalpura, employs about a. 
thousand more. Por suoh a large Railway system it will easily 
be understood that very large quantities of stores of all kinds 
have to be kept in stock, and the old stores ‘buildings close 
to the Lahore Station have for many years proved quite inade¬ 
quate A new general stores yard is, therefore, now being 
constructed near the new Loco. Shops and will probably be 
brought into use within a few months. Lahore station, being 
an important junction for Amritsar and Ambala to the east, 
for Bhatinda and Delhi also to the east, for Multan and 
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Karachi to tlie south, for Lyallpur through S&ngla Hill to the 
west, and for Rawalpindi and Peshawar in the north-west, 
deals with an immense traffic and a larg e scheme of alter¬ 
ations, both to the station building and the yard itself, is now 
being proceeded with as fast as funds will permit. 

The European population of the Railway Colony consists 
of 11 or 12 hundred people, of whom about, 900 are housed 
in the old Naulakha settlement and the remainder in the 
new colony at Moghalpura which may be expected to increase 
considerably in the future. A new feature in the Naulakha 
settlement is a large Institute for entertainments and recrea¬ 
tion, constructed and opened early in 1913, not far from 
the Railway station, consisting of a large theatre with reading 
rooms, billiard room, etc., and a fine field for games for the 
use of the resident European staff ; another commodious Institute 
of less imposing design has been provided on the bank of the 
Bdri Doab Canal at Moghalpura for the staff there. 

The Indian population of the Railway Colony is naturally 
very large also, though a large majority of the workmen in the 
shops live in the city and come to their work daily. There is 
also a pavilion and large field for games provided at Naulakha 
for the Indian employees and a scheme is under contemplation 
for adding a thoatre and billiard room to the pavilion. 

(d) The Cantonments are situated 3 miles east of the 
Civil Station of Lahore and are the head-quarters of the third 
Lahore Division of the Northern Command. There are two 
Railway Stations : Lahore Cantonments East on the branch 
of the North-W estern Railway to Delhi, and Lahore Canton¬ 
ment West on the branch to Multan. Till 1906 the canton¬ 
ment was called Mian Mir. The troops were moved here from 
the Anarkali quarter of Lahore in 1851-52 on account of the 
unhealthiness of the latter. The Cantonment stands on an open 
and arid plain, originally bare of trees ; canal irrigation w as cut 
off in the residential area during 1905-06 in an attempt to 
improve the health of the station, but as the water-supply lias 
been found to be defective it is now being reintroduced. The site 
is said to have been at one time named Haslimpur. Prince Dara 
Shikoh, brother of Aurangzeb, who was put to death by that 
emperor on his ascending the throne, was a disciple of a. famous 
Muhammadan saint or pir, Mullan Sh4h, known as Midn Mir. 
He purchased the village of Haslimpur, and bestowed it on 
his religious preceptor, after whom it was renamed. The 
mausoleum of the holy man is a handsome domed building of 
white marble and red Agra sandstone, with a mosque in the 
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courtyard. The income and the expenditure from cantonment chapter 
funds during the ten years ending 1914-15 averaged Rs. 70,653 ill 
and Rs. 71,651, respectively. The Punjab Banking Company pl “**°* 
has a branch here. in _* 

(e) The town of Shahdara (population 5,426) is situated 
on the right bank of the Ravi, 4 miles from Lahore. Now Sh4hd » ra - 
that the town is connected with Lahore by a road bridge, its 
commercial development should be rapid. There are at present 
2 registered factories, including the Lahore Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing Mills, which is the largest private factory in the district. 

The place is famous for the tomb of Jahdngir, built by his widow 
Nur Jahan, and for the gardens surrounding it. 

I f) Kasur is the most important town in the district KM,ir . 
after Lahore. It is built upon the high bank, which marks 
the termination of the Mdnjha and looks down upon the low¬ 
lands of the Sutlej Hithar. It stands just to the side of the 
Grand Trunk Road to Ferozepore, 34 miles south of Lahore, 
and 16 north of Ferozepore. The town is an aggregation of forti- 
field hamlets called /cots, small in themselves but together 
forming a considerable run. Their names are : Kot Kliwdja 
Hussain ; Kila Pukhta ; Kot Ghuldm Muhi-ud-Din ; Kot 
Murad Khan ; Kot Usman Khan ; Kot Badar-ud-Din Khan ; 

Kot Bakar-ud-Din Khan ; Kot Azam Khan ; Kot Hakim Khan ; 

Kot Fateh Din Khan ; Phan ka Kot ; and Kot Abdul Ghani 
Khan. About a mile to the east of the town, situatod on the 
other side of the Trunk Road and quite close to it, are the 
tahsil and Police Station buildings. Here also is the Court-house 
of the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the sub-division. 

The history of Kasur is given in Chapter I.-B. Since 1807 the 
town has declined in importance, but the extension of the rail¬ 
way to Ferozepore, Amritsar and Lodhran has made it the 
centre of a very brisk trade in grain and cotton. There are 
several cotton gins working in the town. The only consider¬ 
able manufacture is of country harness, shoes and other leather 
goods for which Kasur has a considerable reputation. There is 
also a school of industrial art. 

g) Chunidn is a small town with a population of 7,151 chuniin. 
inhabitants, situated like Kasur upon the high bank of the 
old bed of the Beds, on the road from Ferozepore to Multan, 
distant 38 miles from Lahore and 10 miles from the Chhdnga 
Manga Railway Station on the Lahore and Multan Railway. 

The town was formerly divided into three separate fortified 
hamlets, one of which is now entirely in ruins while the other 
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two have completely coalesced. It suffers from its position off 
the Railway, all exports being now despatched from the stations 
of Kot R&dha Kishan and Pattoke. There are four registered 
factories, all of which gin or bale cotton either singly or in 
combination with some other industry. At present its only 
importance is derived from its being the head-quarters of the 
tahstt and a point through which traffic passes on its way to 
the Railway. There is a rest-house, the property of the District 
Board. 

(h) The town of Khudhin (population 2,992), is situated 
about 16 miles cast of Chunian, close to the border of the Kasur 
and Chunian tahsils , just to one side of the Multan and Feroze- 
pore road, and is a station on the Amritsar-Patti-Lodhran Line. 
It is an old town surrounded by a brick wall ; many of the 
houses are large and well built. In the neighbourhood is the 
remnant of an old mud fort now in ruins. There is a mandi, 
but it deals with very little trade, much of the produce of the 
Hitlidr still going by road to Kasilr. Most of the inhabitants 
are agricultural, cultivating the lauds attached to the estate ; 
there are however a fair number of money-lenders and petty 
shop-keepers in the ba,za?\ There is a Police Station, and there 
are two rest-houses, one belonging to the Police and the other to 
the Irrigation Department. 

(i) Patti (population 7,987,) is a very old town situate 38 
miles south-east of Lahore and 28 miles east of Kasur, It stands 
on the road to Harike Ferry, which used to be an important line 
of communication between the Lahore and Ferozepore Districts 
and has a station on the new line from Amritsar to Lodhran. 
The town is walled and the houses are built to a large extent 
with brick masonry. It has a good bazar with a paved street 
and private mandi which has been built by a leading Moghal 
family resident there and not only draws local produce but also 
takes the bulk of the export trade of the rich adjoining tracts in 
the Amritsar District. About 200 yards from the town on the 
north-east is an old masonry built fort, which under the Sikh rule 
was used by Maharaja Ranjit Singh as a horse-breeding establish¬ 
ment, and now contains the Police station. There is a rest-house, 
the property of the Irrigation Department. 

( j ) Khem Karan (population 5,732) is a small Availed town 
in the Manjha tract of Kasur tahsil, distant 7 miles from Kasur 
with which it is connected by a metalled road. Being the Rail¬ 
way Station next to KasCir, the place has declined somewhat 
from its old position as a half-way house for road trade. 
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* CHAPTER 

(k) In the following paragraphs is given a more detailed, des- X v. 
cription of some of the chief buildings of antiquarian interest in pJ — 
or near Lahore :— interest. 


T. — The, Fort and Palace. Antiquarian 

, . monuments 

The frontage of the fort and palace extends on the north side of the city of Lahore and 
overlooking- the Ravi towards Shahdara from east to west for about 500 feet, neighbour- 
It was the work of four Emperors. To the extreme east are the foundations 00 
of the Akbari Mahal, or palace of Akbar ; next comes a portion ascribed to 
Jahangir, flanked by two towers like abutments ; and, lastly, a curtain wall 
between two hexagonal towers of unequal size is said to have been built by 
Shahjahan, with additions by Aurangzeb and the Sikhs. The greater, part 
of the frontage is covered with designs in inlaid enamelled tiles, includ¬ 
ing, in defiance of Muhammadan orthodoxy, the figures of men, horses, 
and elephants engaged chiefly in sporting, and symbolical representations of 
zodiacal signs and of the angels who, according to old Persian mythology, 
preside over each day. and each month of the year. In the spandrels over 
the arcaded compartments in front of Jahangir’s Palace are four representations 
of the rising sun. Other spandrels show winged cherubs, resembling those of 
Christian art. The general scheme of the wall decoration is simple, and resem¬ 
bles that of many Italian fronts, consisting of a scries of arcaded panelling of 
flat projection, broken by horizontal bands of mixed enamelled and carved fret¬ 
work of geometrical design, the spandrels and some of the panels filled in with 
porcelain work, but most of the latter left in bare plaster, while some have been 
painted with fruits, flowers, &c., in fresco. Besides the symbols noticed, which 
may be faint echo of the ancient rnithraic worship of the East, there is great 
variety of subjects comprising birds, processions of loaded camels, demons 
with duly cloven hoofs, conjurors, dancing girls, dragons, horsemen, and 
some beautiful pieces of geometrical ornament. 

Rising about half way up the palace front there is in this enclosure a jlrl Begl 
ruined building on arches immediately beneath a marble pavilion with perforat¬ 
ed lattice work. This was the Arz Begi, where the Omra or nobles of the 
court assembled in the morning to receive the emperor’s commands. 

Returning to the Port entrance and then to the left the visitor passes Mathi Pol 
under a second gateway of marble, called the Hathi Pol : the approach to the aate ' m y> 
harem formerly lay to the loft, up a staircase of broad steps, now destroyed. 

Over the gateway is a Persian inscription dated 1041 Hij, of which the follow¬ 
ing is a translated extract:—“The King (ShabjaMn) ordered a tower to be 
erected which in height should be beyond measurement and conception, like 
unto the highest Heaven. In beauty, loftiness, and excellence such a tower 
never has been and never will be seen under the sky.” The road to the right 
by which the Port is now reached is English work. 

In the centre is the Takht, , or Throne-room of Shfthjahan, the red sand - Dl ‘ wan ' i '^ m - 
stone railing surrounding which is the only existing example of its kind. In 
this Di'cdn-i-Am, or Hall of Audience, the Emperor daily sat in State; and as 
he took his seat the musicians stationed in the naqdr kkdna opposite struck up 
a martial strain, while a glittering pageant of men, horses and elephants, 
graphically described by Bernier, passed in review before him ; but meanwhile 
there issued from an empty tomb immediately in front, which has now disap¬ 
peared, the voice of a nmlla reminding the Sh&h-an-Shah from time to time 
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that he too must die like other men. The daily procession, according to Bernier, 
lasted from upwards of an hour, but, notwithstanding the time wasted on those 
displays, a large amount of business was got through, and the Emperor, with 
all his love of show and splendour, never remitted his vigilance over the in¬ 
ternal Government. Of Aurangzeb, indeed, it is said that “ the appointment 
of the lowest revenue officer of a district or the selection of a clerk in an office 
was not beneath his attention, while he planned each campaign, issued instruc¬ 
tions during its progress, fixed on points of attack, and regulated the move¬ 
ments of very detachment or convoy. ” The work of Akbar, at the extreme 
cast of the Fort, has disappeared ; the quadrangle of Jahangir however can be 
traced. It is remarkable for the Hindu character of the details especially of 
the red stone consoles supporting the eaves which are in the form of elephants 
and other conventional animals, precisely similar to those to be found in Hindu 
temples. 

The Khawdbgdh of Shahjahan is an elegant little pavilion of marble arches 
and open lattice work immediately over the Arz Begi already noticed. In 
this pavilion, protected by curtains hanging from rings in the walls, the 
Emperor slept, and on rising showed himself at the marble windows to the 
nobles gathered below. Like tho rest of the buildings in the Fort this has 
been made to serve a British purpose, and at one time did duty as a garrison 
church, but all vestiges of the church have been removed and the building 
restored to its original form. The upper frieze is an inlay of cornelian, &c- 
and gracefully designed. ’ ’ 

Returning westward through the barracks, and passing the Tukht the visitor 
sees an archway which is the entrance to the Moti Masjid, a small mosque 
with marble domes, half hidden by surrounding walls which was formerly the 
private chapel of the ladies of the imperial harem. Between this and the 
Takht is a building, now transformed into a hospital or sleeping quarters, 
without any distinctively oriental character. This was a hammdm or suite of 
ba thing-rooms, and it was also used as a cabinet council chamber. ' 

The stern necessities of English military life had no reverence for the 
relics of departed greatness, and there is only one part of the Fort and Palace 
Which has not been put to some practical modern use. This is the damman 
Burj. Saman is an abbreviation of the Arabic word nmsamman, octagonal. It 
is by no means certain that the building which, turning to the left after 
passing the Moti Masjid, the visitor has now entered is that to which the 
name was originally applied. Report says that there was another lofty tower, 
detached from the main building which was so called ; and unless the language 
of the inscription on the Ildthi-pol gateway is ordinately hyperbolical, it seems 
to point to some such conclusion. But although the Samian Burj does, not 
merit the extravagant eulogy of the inscription, an examination of its parts 
will he found interesting. There is a small, though costly, marble pavilion, 
inlaid with flowers, wrought in precious stones, and known by the significant 
name of Nanlahha , or the building which cost nine lakhs. This delicate and 
beautiful work belongs to the time of Aurangzeb, and it is distinguished from 
other architectural forms near it by the curvilinear roof. The inlay, much of 
which has unfortunately been destroyed, is remarkable for excessive’ minute¬ 
ness and finish of execution. In this, as in the later work of most styles of 
art, conventionality was beginning to usurp the place of originality and purity 
of design. Still as a specimen of later Mughal work, this little pavilion is full 
of interest. 
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The Shiah Mahal , or Palace o£ Mirrors, is a much more striking object CHAPTER 
and the iridescent sheen of its myriad fragments of looking-glass of different 1V> 
colours set in arabesque patterns of white cement, at once attracts the visitor's Placet of 
attention. This is the work of both Sh&hjah&n and Aurangzeb, and the Interest, 
more gaudy and vulgar portions are due to the Sikhs. It is historically ™ 
interesting as the scene of the formal transfer of the sovereignty of the Punjab Mahal 
to the British Government. There too Ran jit Singh held receptions, and from * 
the lofty vantage point of the upper tower could survey at ease the move¬ 
ments of his troops on the plain below, the stores in his arsenal in the court 
of the J&ma Masjid, and the varied bustle and life of the Port and city. The 
effect of the thUh or mirror work, though brilliant, narrowly escapes the charge 
of vulgarity, especially when contrasted with the marble inlay of the Nau- 
lakha and of the spandrels of the marble arches on the inner side of the Shiah 
Mahal itself. In the small rooms loading to the upper tower are fair 
specimens of the wooden ceilings made in geometrical patterns, gaily painted 
and guilt, which produce a remarkable effect of intricacy and richness. The 
principle on which these claboiately panelled ceilings are constructed is 
identical with that adopted in similar work at Cairo and elsewhere. 

Prom these chambers the visitor should proceed to the roof of the 
building and ascend to the summit of the small chamber erected thereon, as 
from this point the finest view of Lahore and the surrounding country is 
obtained, including the minarets of Shahdara, the river R&vi, the broad 
plain in front of the citadel, the mausoleum of Ranjit Singh, the -lama 
Masjid, the city, and, in clear weather, a distant glimpse of the ITlmft- 
lfiyas. Up to quite recently, some relics of Muhammad, which are said to 
have been brought into India by Tamerlane, were kept in the Port, They 
have now been made over to the Anjuman-i-hldmia at Lahore for custody- 
on behalf of the Muhammadan community and deposited in the Bddskdhi 
Masjid or Imperial mosque. 

In the Bari Khmtbgdh of Shihjahfin is the armoury, which contains The Armoury, 
a heterogeneous assortment of the weapons and uniforms worn by the Sikh 
army. Mediaeval and modern times are here curiously blended ; the round 
brass bassinet with neck-guard of chain mail, the mace and battle-axe similar 
to those depicted in the Bayeux tapestry being side by side with modern 
muskets and rifles and the cuirasses emblazoned with the Gallic cock which 
the ,l French guard ” of Ranjit Singh wore in emulation of the French 
cuirassiers. The silver-plated helmets and breast-plates of the Italian and 
French officers employed by the Sikh ruler are here shown. Here are also 
specimens of revolving rifles made many years before the perfection of the 
prinoiple in Europe. Here too is the battle-axe of Guru Gobind Singh, 
the first warrior Guru. Besides these, there is a number of matchlocks, the 
barrels of some of which are fine examples of intricate and ornamental twist¬ 
ing, and many varieties of sword and dagger. The most important of these 
are the talwdr , the ordinary curved sword of the East; and the hitch, a 
long straight sword. Many of those exhibited here with irOD and brass 
hilts were worn by the Sikh artillerymen. A curious weapon is also dis¬ 
played, consisting of a huge blade with a basket hilt of steel and a steel 
arm-guard, which could only have been used for thrusting. Accurate models 
of this mediaeval implement are still made in tin with blades of lath, and 
are used in the mummeries of the Muharram and other Muhammadan festi¬ 
vals. The long and deadly Afghan knife is here ; the smaller pesh-kabz , 
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a straight dagger, sharp on one side, similar to a hunting-knife, and of Per¬ 
sian origin ; the biechua , a venomous looking two-edged and serpentine 
curved blade, which in some varieties is forked like a flame ; and the Hindu 
katar a straight triangular and heavy-bladed langue de bmuf dagger, which 
branches at the hilt into a fork, in which is set a cross-bar at right angles 
with the blade, by which it is wielded. The bows are nearly all made in 
three pieces, like the classic bow of antique sculptures. The chakra , or war 
quoit, has not been used in recent times, but the Ak&lis or Nihangs still wear 
these weapons on their fantastic headdresses. There is a great variety of 
carbines and bell-mouthed weapons, between a pistol and a blunderbus, 
known by the expressive name of sher-lacha. Among the guns are examples 
of the zamburahs, small bore iron cannons mounted on the wooden saddles 
of camels, and heavy matchlocks, supported on two legs in front like the 
arquebus of medieval Europe. Larger than these are the jazail —-huge 
musket barrels, roughly mounted, and used like the Chinese jingal, which 
they much resemble, in protecting forts. The curious light guns mounted 
on apparently inefficient wheels or castors were invented by Gulab Singh for 
hill warfare, and were drawn by a man or a goat, 

II.—The Jama Mas/id. 

The Jama Masjul is the most striking building in Lahore, and its white 
domes and lofty minors may he seen for miles round. The inscription in 
front of the gateway shows that it was built in the year 1084 of the Hijri, 
or A.D. 1674, for the Emperor Aurangzeb, by Fid&e Kh&n Khokah, whom 
Bernier mentions as the Great MoghaPs master of ordnance. The gateway 
opens on a large quadrangle paved with brick and overshadowed by two rows 
of pipal trees, a feature of very rare occurrence in this position, the 
quadrangle of a mosque being usually without vegetation of any kind. 
As a work of art, it is not to be compared with the Imperial mosque at 
Dehli, though at first sight it has some resemblance to if. The absence of side 
entrances and the position of the minarets at the four corners of the quadrangle 
give the building a very stiff appearance, and we miss the graceful subordina¬ 
tion of part to part, which is so pleasing in the Delhi mosque. There is, 
moreover, a poverty of detail ; the rawaq, or colonnades at the side, are plain 
in the extreme, and mindn, divested of their cupolas, which were so shattered 
in the earthquake of A.D. 1840 that they bad to be removed, are reminiscent 
of factory chimneys. At the same time the effect of the tycade of rod sand¬ 
stone adorned with marble tracing, with the tall semi-domed arch in the cen¬ 
tre, seen through the imposing gateway, is very fine ; and in defence of the 
architect it may be remarked that many of the defects may be ascribed rather 
to his orthodoxy than to his bad taste. The arrangement of the mosque is in 
fact a recurrence to that of (he exemplar mosque of A1 Walid at Mecca, from 
which that of the Delhi mosque is a tasteful departure. It has already been 
mentioned that the building was turned into a magazine by the Sikhs, and only 
restored to the Muhammadans, who, however, to a certain extent, shun it as 
an Akeldama. An archway known as the Roslin&i Gateway leads from the 
north side of the garden, and it was near here that Nau Nihfil Singh, the 
grandson of Kan jit Singh, and son of the imbecile Kha.rak Singh, met his 
death by the fall of a portion of an archway (since destroyed) while on his 
way from his father’s funeral pyre to the Samman Burj, where be was to be 
invested with the dignity of Mabardja. 
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III.—Ran jit Singh’s mausoleum, 

Kanjit Sing^h’s mausoleum, adjacent to the Hazuri B&gh, is a carious p) 
mixture of Hindu and Muhammadan ideas, being a compromise between a 
Hindu samddh and a Muhammadan tomb, but there is none of the dignity of ' 

the latter style in its comparatively petty details. The door jambs of the R*n}tt 
shrine itself were originally a very iinished example of inlaid work of the same w*n»*enm 
delicate character as that in the palace above. The ceilings are elaborately 
decorated with tracery in stucco inlaid with small convex mirrors. The 
marble arches of the interior were in a dangerous state, when Sir Donald 


McLeod, then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, had them strengthened 
with brick and chunam and clamped with iron. The visitor will generally 
find priests reading the Oranth, or Sikh scriptures, a huge volume over which 
a chfiuri is reverentially waved ; or chanting to the accompaniment of the 
sit&r. In the centre is a raised stone platform on which is a marble lotus 
flower, surrounded by eleven smaller ones. The central flower covers the 
ashes of the Mah&riija, the other those of four wives and seven slave girls who 
perished on his funeral pyre. In smaJl niches in the side walls are to be seen 
images of the ordinary Hindu gods, to abolish which was one of the original 
objects of the Sikh faith. On the further side of the Mausoleum are two 
other domed buildings containing similar but less costly memorials of Kharak 
Singh and of Nan Nihfil Singh. Below the mausoleum of Ranjit Singh by 
the side of the road leading from the Roshn&i Gate to the external plain, is the 
Shrine of Arjun DAss, the fifth Sikh Guru, and compiler of the Adi Oranth 
which now forms the principal portion of the Sikh scriptures. Here, accord¬ 
ing to Sikh tradition, the sage miraculously disappeared beneath the waters of 
the R&vi, which in the time of JaMngfr flowed under the fort walls. A more 
prosaic legend says that the holy man committed suicide to escape the enmity 
of Chandu Shdh, the Prime Minister of the Emperor. There is nothing 
architecturally interesting in the building itself. Close by Arjatris shrine is 
the fort entrance. To the right on entering lies a temple to Sita, now in 
ruins, which is said to have stood on the edge of the R&vi before the fort was 
built, marking the snot where Sita, wife of It£ma, while in exile, brought forth 
LHhu and Kusu in the house of V^lrnik, the author of the Ram&y&na. Passing 
through the outer gate, guarded by sentries of an English regiment, there is, 
turning to the left, a space of abont 50 yards between the outer walls and the 
Palace front, where can he examined the striking decorations which adorn the 
facade. 


IV .— Wazir Khan’s mosque and neighbouring buildings. 

The mosque of Wazir TCh&n was built on the site of the tomb of an old wiufr Khan. 
Ghaznivide saint in A.D. 1634 by Hakim Ali-ud-din, a Pathfin of Chiniot, Mowjne. 
who rose to the position of Wazir in the reign of Shfihjahiin. It is remark¬ 
able for the profusion and excellence of the inlaid pottery decorations in the 
panelling of the walls. Local legend says that artists were sent for expressly 
from China to execute the work; but there is no historical authority for this, 
nor is there any trace of Chinese style in either the design or the execution. 

Its origin is manifeslty Persian, and the descendants of the draftsmen em¬ 
ployed to this day pride themselves on their Persian origin. It will be ob¬ 
served that in these arabesques each leaf and each detached portion of the 
white ground is a separate piece of pot or tile, and that the work is strictly 
inlay and not painted decoration. The panels of pottery are set in hard 

EK 
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CHAmR mortar. In the mosque itself ai'e some very good specimens of Perso-Indian 
iV ‘ arabesque paiuting on the smooth ehnnam walls. This work, which is very 

Places of freely painted and good in style, is true fresco painting, the huono fresco of 

intern, the Italians, and, like the inlaid ceramic work, is now no longer practised, 
Kn ,. modern native decoration being usually f resco secco or mere distemper paint- 
Mosqoc. ing- The reason of this is that there has been no demand for this kind of 
work for many years. Though the builder was a native of the Punjab, the 
style is more Perso-Moghal and less Indian than that of any other building 

in the city. Two chronograms inscribed on the walls give the date of the 

foundation of the mosque. One— Sijda-gdh-i-Ahl-Iazl —“ The Worshipping 
Place of the Sons of Grace.’’' Another --Bunt Masjid Wazir Khan —“ The 
founder of the mosque is Wazir Khan." Prom the mindrs of this mosque the 
best view of the city proper is obtained. 

The Golden Proceeding to the left of the building along a street which is remarkable 

Mosque. f or the overhanging balconies carved with a profusion of geometrical tracery 
and ornament, the visitor will observe the gilt melon-like domes of the Sunahri 
Masjid or Golden Mosque, which was built in A.D, 1753 by Bikhfiri Khan, 
a favourite in the court of the widow of Mir Mannu, a lady who governed 
Lahore for some time after the death of her husband, the gallant opponent of 
Ahmad Shah. It is said that having incurred the displeasure of his mistress, 
he was beaten to death with shoes by her women. The domes are pretty, and 
the situation at the junction of two roads, is picturesque; but there is nothing 
of architectural interest in the mosque itself. 

The llaturi Behind the mosque is a bdoli or large well, with steps descending to the 
Bagk. water’s edge. The well is said to have been dug by Arjan, the fifth Sikh 
Guru ; the superstructure was built by Ranjit Singh. Passing along the 
narrow winding street the open space known aB Hira Mandi is reached. 
Here, the ground being cleared for a space round the massive walls of the 
fort, is a fine view of the fortress and Jama Masjid. Turning to the right 
the visitor passes under a gateway between the two, and finds himself in a 
pleasant garden, the llazuri Hugh. On the right is a high crenellated wall, 
and in the centre a massive gateway of somewhat ruinous appearance, the 
Akbari Danvaza, which was made by Akbar, and was the ancient entrance 
to the citadel. The visitor cannot fail to note the elegant design of the 
towers of this building. 

To the left is the quadrangle of the Jama Masjid, raised on a lofty plat¬ 
form set on arches with an imposing archway of red sandstone and marble. 
The flight of steps is paved with a beautifully variegated stone from Kabul, 
known as abrt. This stone is also found in the Kowagar hills in the Rawal¬ 
pindi District, and was a favourite material with Muhammadan builders for 
inlaid floors. In the centre of the garden is an elegant marble pavilion of 
two stories, and, looking further on, the hybrid ornamentation of the mauso¬ 
leum of Ranjit Singh is visible. The place is fraught with historical associa¬ 
tions. In the days when the Jama Masjid was daily resorted to by crowds 
of worshippers, and the power of the Mughal Emperors was in its prime, this 
garden was a sarai thronged with vast retinues of armed men exhibiting all 
the noisy pomp and glitter of Eastern sovereignty. 

Ranjit Singh, who was not generally moved by aesthetic considerations, 
for once in his life showed some taste in converting it into an ornamental 
pleasure-ground ; and, although it is hard to forgive the ruthless vandalism 
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he displayed in tearing away the material for the marble edifice in the centre CHAPTER 
from the tombs of Asa! Khan and the Emperor Jahangir at Shahdara, it must ™ 
be confessed that the pavilion is architecturally a success. Here the Sikh piaoes ot 
ruler used to sit and transact business of State, or, in official parlance, held Interest. 
katcheii. The Jama Masjid was then a magSzine, and the place of prayer of r^ e 
the faithful was covered with his munitions of a war. Here, too, a few Bigk. 
years later, stood Sher Singh, watching the effect of the cannonade of the 
fort gateway during the four days' siege that ‘ended in his accession to the 
throne. The marks of the shot fired on this occasion are still visible on the east 
walls of the pavilion. 

y.—Shahdara Gardens. 

The Shahdara gardens owe their existence to the tomb of Jahangir Bhihdata 
raised by the devoted widow Nur Jahan in memory of her husband. The Gunlou*. 
gardens probably grew up gradually around the tomb. The tomb itself is 
still a very striking building and its four high minarets with their graceful 
cupolas of white marble are visible for miles round : from all accounts how¬ 
ever it was a very much grander edifice as originally constructed, having 
since then received very rough treatment both from Muhammadans and 
Sikhs. The tomb is approached by four corridors leading from the garden, 
three of which are closed by perforated marble screens. The sarcophagus 
is of marble decorated with coloured inlay. On two sides are inscribed the 
99 attributes of God, and on the top is an extract from the Koran. At the 
head is a Persian inscription, of which the following is a translation :•— 

" The illumined restiug-place of His Majesty, the asylum of pardon, Nur-ud- 
din Jahkugir Padshah, A. H. 1037 JJ (A. 1). 1628), giving the date of the 
erectiou of the sarcophagus, and— 1 ' Reason said Jahangir hath departed from 
the world, A. H. 1036 " (A. D. 1627), giving the date of the emperor's 
death. 

VI. — S/idldmdr Gardens. 

The ShalfLmltr gardens were laid out in A. 1). 1667, by order of the SbiUmir 
Emperor Shfhjahlvn. Local legend says that the Emperor once spending a *“"***“• 
night at Shfhdara, then just completed by the widowed Empress JSuxjahau, 
had a w ondrous dream of a garden like that of Paradise, bright with fruits 
of gold, marble fountains, cool pavilions, and every variety of foliage. 

Awaking he sent for Ali Man! an Kbkn and for Navritb Pazal Khan, and 
commanded them to repioduee for him his fleeting vision. They accordingly 
laid out the garden in seven divisions, representing the seven degrees of 
the Paradise of Islam. Of these four have been destroyed, and three only 
are included in (he present area, wbkh covers 39 acres, more or less. The 
actual meaning of the word SLulamiir is doubtful. “Hall of desire" ( Shdl-i 
ndr) and " Royal Edifice {bhdhi-ttuaui/) are eonjeetural derivations, but 
neithtr is satisfactory, bho'lah udh, Persian for “ light of the moon," is an¬ 
other, and has this in its favour, that in Kashmir the name of the garden is 
spelt without a final “ r." The garden itself has the stately formality and 
symmetry usual in the east. The parallelogram hounding all is subdivided 
into squares and in the centre is a reservoir bordered by an elaborately in¬ 
dented coping and studded with pipes for jets d’eau. A cascade falls into 
it over a slope of marble corrugated in an ornamental carved diaper. Luring 
the troublous times of Ahmad Shfili the gardens were neglected, and some of 
the decorative works were defaced and removed. Ranjit Singh restored them. 
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but at the same time be laid ruthless hands upon the marble pavilions by the 
central reservoir, using them to adorn the B4mb£gh at Amritsar, and sub¬ 
stituting structures of brick and whitewash in their stead. 

Vll\—A nark ah’s Tomb. 

AnJirkali/s tomb, once used as the station church and Pi’O-CathedraJ, 
and now the store house for Secretariat records, derives its name from 
Am&rkali, the title given to Nddira Begam or Sharif-ul-Nissa, a favourite slave 
girl of the Emperor Akbar, who, being suspected of the offence of return¬ 
ing a smile from JaMngir hie son, was buried alive. The edifice was 
erected by Jahangir in A. D. 1600, and the marble tomb which once stood 
beneath the central dome, but is now in a side chamber, bears the following 
Persian inscription :— 

Ah gar man h &2 binam rue y&r-i-Khesh rL 
Ta qay&mat shukr goyam Kirdig&r-i-khesh r£. 

Ah ! could I behold the face of my beloved once more 
I would give thanks nnto my God unto the day of resurrection. 

V111,—The Bdrddari of Wazlr Khdn, 

This picturesque building, the four cupolas of which are prominent 
objects in An&rkali, near the Museum and Post Office, is a good example of 
the favourite Muhammadau form of bdrddari or garden-house, in which, as 
the name imports, there are twelve arches—three on each side of the square 
plan. It has served several purposes in it3 time, and was once the home of 
the Museum, and after that of the Library and Reading Room of the Book 
Club till the later was removed to the Montgomery Hall. It is now utilised 
as the Punjab Public Library. 

IX,—The Chauburji. 

_ At the end of the Old Mall on the right hand side of the Multan 
Road is a fine gateway, commonly called the Ckauburji, once the entrance into 
the garden of Zabinda Begam, a learned daughter of Shahjah&n, who in her 
shady retreat on the banks of the Rdvi composed a volume of mystical poems 
which are still read and admired under the title of Diwan-i-Makhti. 
Urgent repairs have recently been made to it=* broken masonry, and it has 
been' walled in. 




Appendix A 


List of trees, shrubs and woody climbers indigenous or naturalized in the 
Lahore District with some of the commonly cultivated plants. 

T = tree ; S. T. — small tree ; S. — ahrnb, U. S. — under shrub ; and C. — climber. 


Family. 

Name. 

Vernacular and 
English names, 
if any. 

Habit. 

Remakes. 

Menispermacem 

Cocculus Dentin, Do. 


C. 

Common. 

Capparidacem .,. 

Cadaba indica, Lamb. ... 


C. 

Rare. 

Ditto ... 

Capparia apliylltt, Rotl). 

Rarfl, Karfr 

S. T. 

Common. 

Ditto 

Minraa aronaria, Hook. 

| f. and Th. 


C. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Cratieva religiose, Forst. 

Parnn 

T. 

J Occasionally planted. 

Tamaricacoro 

Tamarix articnlata, Vabl, 

FaritsK, JarwAn. 
Tamarisk. 

T. 

Wild and cultivated, 

Ditto 

Tamarix dioica, Roxb. ... 

Pilch t. Tamarisk 

S. 

Along rivers. 

Malvacese 

Slda spinosa, Linn. 

... 

u. s, 

Chiefly in shady, 
places. 

1)itto 

Urena loliata, Diun. 


u. s. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Abutilon indieum, Sweet 

-gj0 

u. s. 

Ditto, 

Ditto 

Abutilon bidentatnm. Reieb 

Pataka 

u. s. 

D itto. 

Ditto 

>fnl vast ram tricuspidatnm, 
A. (tray. 

... 

U. S. 

Quite naturalized and 
common in moist 
and shady places. 

Tiliace® 

Orewia populil'olia, Vabl... 

OangSr 

S. 

Not common. 

Ditto 

Corohorua Antichorus, 

Rceusch. 

Bipha’i 

u. s. 

Ditto. 

Meliace® 

Cedrela To ma, Roxti. 

Tun. Toon 

T. 

Occasionally planted. 

Ditto ... J 

Azadirachtu indica, Juss. 


T. 

Ditto, 

Ditto 

Melia Azedaracb, Linn, ... 

DhirSJc, balcain. 
Persian lilac. 

1 

T. 

Cultivated and some¬ 
times self sown. 

Rliamnaeeflc 

i 

Zizyplms Jujube, Lamk, .. 

Her J ujnbe 

T. 

j 

Commonly cultivate 
ed. 

Ditto ... ' 

Zizypbus nummularia, Do, 

Malta 

s. 1 

Very common. 
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v amily. 

Name. 

Vernacular and 
English names, 
if any. 

Habit. 

Remabks, 

Vitace* 

Vitis trifolia, Linn. 


0. 

Fairly common. 

Legnininos® ... 

Crotalaria Burhia, Ham.... 


U. S. 

Often common on 
sandy soils. 

Ditto 

Psoralea plicata, Del. 


u. s. 


Ditto 

Alliagi camelorum, Fiscl) 

Jo wan, Jows t ... 

U. S. 

Locally abundant, 

especially in sandy 
place. 

Ditto 

Desmodium gangetieuin, 
Do. 

... 

u. s. 

In moist shady places. 

Ditto 

Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb. ... 

bhtsham, /'nit. 

Sissoo. 

T. 

Commonly cultivated. 

Ditto ... 

Cassia occidentals, Linn. 


U. S, 

Common, in moist 
place. 

Ditto 

Cassia Fistula, Linn. 

Amaltds 

T. 

Occasionally planted. 

Ditto 

Frosopis spicigera, Linn. 

Jan! 

S. T. 

Common. 

Ditto 

Acacia Farnesiano, Willd. 

Vilayati Kilcar ... 

s. 

Completely natur- 

alized _ in sandy 
Boils along rivers. 

Ditto 

Acacia arabica, Willd ... 

Kikar ... ' 

. T. 

Naturalized and com¬ 
mon. 

Ditto ... 

j 

Acacia leucophla'n, Willd. ^ 

Rtw 

T, 

Ditto ... 

Acacia modesta, Wall, ... 

Phuldt 

T. 

Cultivated and self- 
sown. 

Ditto 

Alhizzia Lebbek, Bcnth... 

Sir is, Si> in 

T. 

Ditto. 

Combretace® ;... 

Tcnninalia Arjuna Wight 
and Arc. 

Arj'in ... 1 

T. 

Occasionally planted. 

Myrtacese ... 

Eugenia Jambolana, I.arnk 

Jdntan 

T. 

Planted for its fruit 
and for shade. 

aitaoeffi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Opuutia monacantha, Haw, 

Opuntia str'eta, Haw, 

Opuntia Dillenii, Haw. ... 

Chhithar or. 

Prickly pear. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

S. 

S. 

s. 

Sometimes grown 
l in hedges aud 
S occasionally spread 
i ever pieces of waste 
J ground. 

Composit® 

Pluchoa lauceolata, Oliv. 

R6sha :• 

s. 

Common, 

Salvadoracece 

Salvadora oleoides, D one. 

IVan 

T. 

Ditto, 

Asclepiadacese ... 

Calotropis procera, R. Br, 

Ah 

s. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Pentatropia spiralis, Dene. 


c. 

Ditto. 
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List of trees, shrubs and woody climbers, 8fc. } fyc. —concluded. 


Family. 


Vernacular and | 
English names, Habit, 
if any. 


Remakes. 


Asclepisdacoso ... Dicmia oxton»a, R. Br. ... 

Boraginacem ... Cordia Jlyxa, Liuu. Lattira 

Ditto ... Ehretia aepeva, Roxb. 

Couvolvulaceaj ... Uivea hypoorateriformis, 

Chois. 

Solanacoaj ... Wit.hania somnifera, Ratkan, Sin 

Dunal. 


Common. 

Planted for its fruit. 
Not common. 
Common. 


Usually in shady 
places. 


Ditto ... 

Lyi ium ouropacum, Linn. 

Kan'/er, Kango ... 

S. 

Fairly c.minon. 

Vorbenacem ., 

Clerodendrou . phlomidis, 
Linn. 

1 

S. 

Not common. 

Amarautacea; ... 

Aerua javanica, Jufis, 

■»* 

u. s. 

Common. 

Chonopodiaceat ... 

Salsola foetida, Del. 

Lani 

s. 

Common on saline 
soils. 

Ditto 

Snieda I'ruticosa, Forsk. ... 

LAna 

1 w L is "J 

s. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Huloxylon recurvum, Bunge, 

Kka 

s. 

Found near ChuDg ; 
not common, 

Ditto 

Haloxylon salicorn i c u m, 
Bunge 

Moras allia, l.inn. 

Shorang 

s. 

Found near Chtinian, 

Urticaceie 

Tut. Mulberry ... 

T. 

Cultivated and self- 
sown . 

Ditto 

Ficus beugalensis, Linn, 

Bct. Banyan 

T, 

Planted for shade. 

Ditto 

Ficu- retigiosa, Linn. 

Piftll . -• 

T. 

Ditto, 

Ditto 

Ficus palmata, Forsk. 

PhaqwAra 

S, T. 

Found only in moist 
places. 

Ditto 

Fiius giomcrata, Roxb. .. 

Onlar 

T. 

Found only in moist 
places; introduced. 

Salicaccse 

Populus euphratica, Oliver. 

Bhdn. Poplar ... 

T. 

Found along the Ravi, 
but not common. 

Guotaceai 

Ephedra foliata, Boise, .. 


C. 

Common. 

Liliacoue 

Asparagus gracilis, Boyle. 


1 

S. 

Fairly common. 

Falmte 

Phoeuix dactylifera, Linn. 

Kitjur. Date Palm 

T. 

Cultivated and some¬ 
times self sows. 

Ditto 

l'hoetlix sylvestris, Roxb. 

Ea-ur, Wild date 

I T ’ 

Ditto. 
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* List. of birds, ineluding the Game Birds, which occur, or are likely to 
occur, in the Lahore District. 


1 

The Raven 

Corvus corax (B.) 

A common resident. 

6 

The Rook 

Corvus frugilegus (L.) 

Winter visitor: numorous 
where occurring’. 

8 

The Indian House Crow ... 

Corvus splendens (Vieill.) 

Resident and most abundant. 

9 

The Jackdaw 

Corvus monedula (L.) 

Winter visitor in small liurn 
bers. 

16 

The Indian Tree Tic 

Dondrocitta rufa (Scop.) ... 

A common resident. 

31 

The Indian Grey tit 

Parus atriceps (Horsf.) 

Winter visitor. 

104 

The Striated Babbler 

Argya earlii (lilyth) 

Resident in the Sutlej river 
rain area. 

105 

The Common Babbler 

Argya eaudata (Hum.) 

Rosidont anil most adumlant. 

107 

The Large Grey Babbler ... 

Argya malcolmi (Sykes) ... 

Resident, 

110 

The Jungle Bahhler 

Crateropus l anorus (L.) 

Resident and common, 

139 

The Yellow-eyed Babbler ... 

I'yctorhissinensis (Gm.) ... 

Resident • most abundant 
in various urea, 

226 

The Indian White-oyo 

Zosterops palpebrosa (Temm.) 

Resident; increased by im¬ 
migration in winter. 

378 

The Madras 15cd-vonted Bul¬ 
bul. 

Molpaates bamorrhous (Gm.) 

Abundant and resident. 

283 

The Punjab Red-vented Bui- 
bul. 

Molpastes intermedius (Hoy) 

Resident and common. 

285 

The White-cared Bulbul 

Molpastes leucotis (Gould)... 

Resident aud common. 

327 

The Black Drongo or King 
Crow. 

1) icrurus ater (Herni,) 

Resident ; also a migrant. 

241 

The Himalayan Tree Cree¬ 
per. 

Ccrthia Hiraalayana (Vig.) 

A winter visitor. 

363 

The Indian Great Reed 
Warblor. 

Acrocephalus stentoreus (H. 
E.) 

Spring and autumn passage 
migrant. 

866 

Blythie Reed Warbler .., 

Acrocephalus dumetorum 

(Bhytu.). 

A spring and autumn pas¬ 
sage migrant. 

374 

The Indian Tailor-bird 

Ortliotomus sutorius (Forsi) 

A common resident. 

381 

The Knfous Fantail-Warbler 

Cisticola curaitans (Frank!) 

Resident and perhaps also 
summer visitor. 


♦Note, --This li8t has been compiled to indicate to any naturalist, or sportsman what bird 
he may expect to meet in the Lahore District, with some rough hints as to their status and time of 
appearance. The list in no way pretends to bo correct and there may he a few errors; any addi¬ 
tions or corrections to it should be communicated to the Honorary Secretary, Bombay Natural 
History Society, Apollo Street, Bombay. 
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List of birds, including the Game Birds, which occur, or are likely to 
occur, in the Lahore District —continued. 


381 

The Rufous-Fronted Wren- 
Warbler. 

Franklinia buebanani (Blyt.h) 

A common resident. 

380 

The Longtailed Grass-Warbler 

Laticilla burnesi (lilyth) ... 

Resident in the Sutlej grass 
jungles. 

394 

Sykes Tree-Warbler 

Hypolais rama (Sykea) 

Migratory, hut possibly breeds 
in the riverain jungle*. 

396 

The Booted Tree-Warbler ... 

Hypolais ealiguta (Licit 1) ... 

A ficai’ce migrant. 

398 

The Whitethroat 

Sylvia einorea (Beehst) 

An autumn migrant. 

399 

The Eastern Orphean War¬ 
bler. 

Sylvia jerdoui (lilyth) 

Scarce, migrant. 

401 

Humes Lesser Whit,(throat 

Sylvia altbcra (Hume) 

Scarce, migrant. 

402 

The Indian Lesser White- 
throat. 

Sylvia alHuis (lilyth) 

Abundant winter visitor and 
passage migrant. 

407 

The Brown Willow-Warbler 

Phylloucopus trislis (lilyth) 

Coimnou winter visitor. 

408 

The Olivaccus Willow-War¬ 
bler, 

I’hylloeopus indieus (.lord.) 

Scarce, migrant. 

416 

The Brook’s Wiltov-War¬ 
bler, 

Phyllosropus sub-viridis 
(I irooks). 

Common migrant. 

418 

Humes Willow Wavbh r 

Phylloscopus numii (Brooks) 

Ditto. 

431 

The Groon Willow-Warbler 

Acantbopnensta nitidus 

(Blytli). 

Ditto. 

432 

The Greenish Willow-Warbler 

Acanthopneusta viridanns 
(lilyth). 

Ditto. 

438 

The Largo Crowned Willow 
Warbler. 

Acauthopneusla occipitalis 
(Jerd.j. 

Ditto, 

462 

The Streaked Wren-Warbler 

Orillia lepida 'lilyth) 

Common and resident. 

464 

The Ashy Wren-Warbler ... 

Prinia social \a (Sykes) 

Ditto. 

.06 

The Indian Wren-Warbler... 

Prinia inomaia (Sykes) 

Ditto. 

469 

The Indian Orev Shrike 

' 

Lanins lahtora (Sykes) 

Ditto. 

473 

The Iiaybaeked shrike 

Lanins vitratns (Val.) 

Common resident; also sum¬ 
mer visitor. 

476 

The Rufous backed shrike 

Lanius erythrouotua (Yig.) 

Common and migratory 
perhaps also resident. 

499 

Tne Bale Brown Shrike 

Lauius isabolliuius (Ebv.) ,,, 

Winter visitor in small nine- 
bers. 

496 

The Short-billed Minivet .. 

Periciocotus hrevirostris 
(Vis). 

Common winter visitor. 

500 

The Small Minivet 

Pcricvocotus perigrinus < L.) 

Resident in small numbers. 
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List of bi> da, including the Game Birds, which occur, or are likely to 
occur, in the Lahore District —continued. 


The lndiau Oriole ... Oriohnf Kumloo (Sykes) ... 

The Rose-coloured Sterling Pastor roseus (L.) 

The Common Indian Sterling Sturnus meuzbiori (Sharp) 

The Common Mynah ... Acridothcros tristis (L.) 

Tho Bank Mynah ... ! AciiduthcroB ginginianus 

! (Lath.). 

The European llcdhreasted ^ Syphia parva (Beehst) 
Flycatoher. ; 

The Grey-headed Flycatcher Culioicapa zcylonensis 
The Paradise Flyoateher Terpsiphouo paradisi (L.) ... 

The White-browed Pantail Rhipidura al b i f ro n ta ta 
Flycatcher, j (Frank 1.) 

The Common Pied push Chat Pratiucola caprate (L.) 

The Indian llush Chat . j Pratincobt maura (Tall) 

Tho White-tailed Bush-Chat, i Pratincola leucura (Blyth) 

Tho Pied Chat .. Saxieola picata (Blyth) 

The White-headed Clmt Saxieola capistratn (Gould) 

Strickland’s Chat ... Saxieola o p i s t h o lenca 

j (Strickl.). 

The Isabelline Chat. , J Saxieola isabell inn (Crete.) 

The Desert Chat . ! Saxieola deserti (Teumrn.) ... 

The Brown Rock t hat j Cercomela fus< a (nlyth) .. 

i 

The Indian Redstart ... ] Rutieilla ruliventris (Vicoll.) 
The Red-spotted Blue-thn at j Cyanecnla suecioa (L.) 

Tho Browuhackod Indian j Thamnobia cambaiensis 
Robin. ! (nth.). 

The Magpie-Robin ... I Copsyebus aaularis (L.) 

The Black-Throated Thrush i Hernia atrigularia (Ternin.) 


Abundant summer visitor. 

Abundant, but nnmbtrs vary 
in different years. Winter 
visitor and passage migrant. 
Never breeds,' 

Winter visitor and passage 
migrant. 

Abundant and resident. 

Common but exact status 
uncertain. , 

Common spring and autumn 
passage migrant; also winter 
visitor in small numbers. 

Occasional straggler. 

Passage migrant; possibly 
also in small numbers. 

Common and resident. 

Common summer visitor. 

Common winter visitor. 

Straggler to the Sutlej 
riverain, 

Winter visitor, 

• 1 ‘itto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Common resident. 

Abundant winter visitor. 

Common migrant and winter 
visitor. 

Common and resident. 

Common resident. 

Winter visitor in small num¬ 
bers. 


693 


The Western Blue Rock- Petrophila eyanus (I,.) 
Thrusn. 


Passage migrant in small 
numbers. 
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List of birds, includin'/ the Game Birds, which occur, or are lik ly to 
occur, in the hah ore District —continued 


894 

The Rock Thrush 

Monticola Saxatilis (L.) ... 

One shot at Lahore on 18th 
September 1912. 

695 

The Missel Thrush 

Turdus viseivorus (L.) 

Shot at Gogera on Ravi, 
January 1913—Jour. B. N. 
H. S., xxii, 392. 

720 

Blyth’s Raya 

Ploceus baya (Blyth) 

Summer visitor. 

734 

The White-throated Munia... 

ITrolonCba malabarica (L,) 

Common resident. 

738 

The Indian Red Munia 

SporaigiDtlma amandava 

(Pall.) 

Common in the riverain grass 
jungles. 

7G1 

The Common Rose Finch ... 

Carpodac,us crythrimis (L.) 

Spring passage migrant. 

775 

The Yellow-throated Sparrow 

Gymiiorhis flarieolHs 0<’rom- 

til . 

Common summer visitor. 

'78 

The House Sparrow 

Passer domestiens (L.) 

Abundant resident,. 

777 

The Rufus-hacked Sparrow 

Passer pyrrhonotus (Blyth) 

Common hut local. 

793 

Tiie White-capped Hunting 

Emberiza stowarti (Blyth) ... 

A winter visitor. 

794 

The Eastern Meadou Bunting 

Emberiza sfrachoyi Moore) 

Ditto. 

799 

The Black-headed Bunting 

K i nberiza melon ooeph ala 

(Scop) 

Passage migrant. 

800 

The Red-headed Bunting ... 

Emberiza hitcola Sparrin) 

Ditto, 

802 

The Striolated Hunting 

Emberiza atriolata (Liyht.l 

Possibly resident hut scarce. 

808 A 

The Pale-Sand Martin 

Cotila diluta (S, and W. ... 

Breeds, hut probably migra¬ 
tory, 

813 

The Swallow 

Hirundo r,nation, (L.) 

Migratory : does not breed. 

818 

The Wire-tailed Swallow 

Hirundo smitii (Leach) 

Common summer visitor. 

823 

Sykes' Striated Swallow 

Hirundo erythropygia (Sykes) 

Migratory i a Jew probably 
breed. J 

826 

The White Wagtail 

Motacilhi alha (B.) ... | 

Spring and autumn passage 
migrant; also winter visitor. 

829 

The Masked Wagtail 

Mi'taeilla porsonata (Old.) ... 

Ditto ditto. 

831 

The Large Pied Wagtail 

Motaeilla maderaspatensis 
(Gmn.b 

Probably resident in small 
numbers. 

832 

The Grey Wagtail 

Motaeilla melanope (Pall),., | 

Winter visitor or passage 
migrant ; docs not breed 
within the district. 

833 

The Grey-headed Wagtail,,, 

Motaeilla borealis (Sundcv.) 

') 

t34 

836 

The Indian Blue-beaded 
Wagtail. 

The Black-headed Wagtail 

Motaeilla hcema (Sykes) ... 

Motaeilla foldeggi (Mieh) ... . 

All winter visitors or pass- 
j ago migrants ; none breed 
within the district. 

837 

The Yellow-headed Wagtail 

Motaeilla citreola {Pall, 

J 
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List oj birds including the Game Birds, which occur, or are likely to 
occur, in the Lahore District —continued. 


838 Hodgson’s Yellow-headed Motaoilla citrcoloidcs Remarks as for Noa. 833 to 

Wagtail. (Hodgs,), S37. 

840 The Tree Pipit ... Anthis trivialis (L.) .. Spring and autumn passage 

migrant. 

844 The Brown Rook Pipit ... Antlms similis (Jerd.) .... Status uncertain. 

847 The Indian Pipit ... Antlius rufulus (Vioill.) ... Probably summer visitor only. 

848 The Tawny Pipit ... Aiitima campestris <L. ... Common winter visitor. 

859 The Eastern Calandra-lark .. Melanocorypba tirnaculata Winter visitor in flocks, 

(Mon.) 

860 The Sky Lark ... Alauda arvoiisis (L.) ... Ditto 

S81 The Indian Sky Lark ... Alauda gnlgula (Frank!.) Resident. 

862 The Short-toed Lark ... Calandrelia tyradivdaotyla ) 

(ycnsh). All these three races of 

I short-toed larks may be 

864 Brooks’ Rhort-toetl Lark .. Oalandrollatihctana (Brooks.) j- expected in tlio largo 

I flocks that arrive in 

805 Hume’s Short-toed Lark ... I Calandrelia aentirostris | winter, 

j (HnmaMffi! J 

867 The Indus Sand Lark ... Alaudnla adamsi (Hume) ... Resident in tlio riverain area, 

809 The Singing Bush Lark ... Mivafra eantillaus (.lord.) Perhaps only a summer visi¬ 

tor. 

874 The Crested Lark ... Galerita eristata (L.) ... Common and resident. 

879 The Ashy Crowned Finch l yrrlmlauda grisea (Scop.) Status uncertain. 

Lark. 

895 The Purple Sun Bird ... Araohnethra asiatica (Lath.) Abundant summer visitor. 

972 The Yellow Fronted Pied Liopicus inahvatherisis (Lath.) Common and resident 

W ood-pickcr 

986 The Golden hacked Wood- Brachypternns anrantuis'L.) Abundant resident, 
pecker. 

1003 The Common Wryneck lynx On-quit la (Lim.) ... Passage migrant,; does not 

breed. 

1019 The Cvimson-hreasted Iiarhet Xantholmma liannatocephala Common resident 

(P.L.S. Mull). 

1022 The Indian Roller ... Coraeias indiea (L.) ... Abundant resident. 

1026 The Common Indian Bee eater Merops viridis (Linn.) ... Abundant summer visitor. 

1017 The Blue tailed Bee-eater Mevops philippinns (L.) Summer visitor, 

1033 The Indian Pied Kingfisher Ceryle vavia (Striekl.) ... Common and resident. 

1035 The Common Kingfisher ... Alcido ispida (L.) ... Status uncertain. 

1044 The White Breasted King- Halcyon smymonsis (L.) ... Common resident, 

flslier. 
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List of birds including the Game Birds, which occur, or are likely to 
occur, in the Lahore District - continued. 

106a Tho Common Grey Horubill Loplmeeros birostriS (Seop) | Status doubtful. 

1066 The European Hoopoe ... Upupacpops (0.) ... Resident and mgiranfc. 

1009 The European Swiit ... Cypsclus apus (L.) ... Passage niigraut. 

1073 The Common Indian Swift Cypselus aftinis (Gray and Resident, also migrant. 

Hanl w). 

1090 Franklin’s Nightjar ... Caprimulgns mouticola (Fr.) A migrant, 

1104 Tho Cuckoo ... Cuculus eanorus (L.) ... A passage migrant, 

1130 The Indian Kool ... Eudyjiamis honorata (L.) ... Abundant summer visitor. 

1130 The Common Coucal ... Centropns sinensis (Staph.)... liosidout but local. 

1135 The Large Indian Paroquet Palmorms nopal onsis (Uodgs.) Common rcsideut, 

1138 The Hose-ringed Paroquet. ... Palmoruis torquatus (Bodd.) Resident and abundant. 

1159 : The Western Blossom-headed Palmoruis eyanocephalus (L.) Status doubtful, 

i Paroquet, 

1153 ' The Barn Owl ... Strix Ilammca (L.) ... ltesidont. 

1157 | The Short-eared Owl ... Ado accipilriuus (Pall) ... A winter visitor. 

1169 The Dusky Horned Owl ... Bubo uoromaudus .I.ath.) ... A resident. 

1180 ! The Spotted Owlet ... Athene hraina (Temm.) ... Resident and abumlaut. 

1190 | The Cinereous Vulture ... Vultur mouuohus (L.) ... Winter visitor, 

1191 The Black or King Vulture Otogyps ealoua >Scop.) ... Resident and not uncommon, 

I 

1193 | Tho Griffon Vulture ... Gyps fulvus (Gm.) ... A winter visitor. 

1196 : The Indian White-backed Pseudogyps bengalonsis ... abundant resident. 

Vulture, i.Gm.) 

1198 | The Egyptian Vulture ... Neophron perenopterus (In) Abundaut resident. 

1201 j The Imperial Eagle ... Aqnila heliaea (Saw.) ... Winter visitor. 

1202 ! The Steppe Eagle ... Aqnila bifaseiata (Gray) ... Ditto 

1203 j The Indian Tauwy Eagle ... Aquila vimlhiaua (Fraukl) Comiuou and resident, 

1207 Bonolh’s Engle ... Aquila faseiatiu(Vieil.) ... Resident. 

1208 The Booted Eagle ... Aquila ponnatus (Gml.) ... O ccasional visitor. 

1220 The Whitc-eyod Buzzard - Butastur tcosa ( Frankl.) ... A summer visitor. 

Eagle. 

1223 Fallas’Fishing Eagle ... Huliactus loucorypbus (Fall.) Resident. 

122S The Brahuiiny Kite ... Haliaatur Indus (Bodd.) ... Status uncertain. 

1229 The Common Pariah Kite... Milvus goviuda (Sykos) ... Resident and most abunuaul. 

1232 ‘ The Black-winged Kite ... j Elauus cairulous (Desf.) ... Status uncertain. 
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3233 

The Palo Harrier 

Circus maerurus (S. G. Gincl.; 

Passage migrant. 

1237 

The Marsh Harrier 

Circus arrugiuosus (L.) 

Winter visitor. 

1239 

The Long-logged Buzzard ... 

Buteo ferns tS. G. Grncl. >... 

Ditto. 

1244 

The Slrikra 

Astur badius (Gmel.) 

Common resident. 

1247 

The Sparrow Hawk 

Accipitur nisus (L.) 

Migratory ; does not bro 

1249 

The Crested Honey Buzzard 

Pornis cristalus (Cue.) 

Probably a summer visitor 
only. 

1254 

Tlio Peregrine Falcon 

Palco poregriuuB (Tnnst.) 

A winter visitor. 

1255 

The Barbavy Falcon 

Falco barbarus (Lumn.) 

Ditto. 

1257 

The Laggar Falcon 

Falco jagger (Gray) 

A connnott resident. 

1258 

The Saker Falcon 

Falco chovrug (Gray) 

A winter visitor. 

1263 

The Merlin 

Assalon regulus (Pali) 

Ditto. 

1264 

The Kestrel ... 

Tin nuncul us alaudarius 
.(Gruel). 

Ditto. 

1272 

The Southern Green Pigeon 

Crocopus chlorogastcr tBlyth) 

Status uncurtain. 

1292 

The Indian Blue Hose* 
pigoon. 

Columba intermedia (Strickl.) 

' 

Mobt abimdaufc resident* 

1295 

The Eastern Stock Dove ... 

Columba cversmanni (Bonap.) A migrant. 

1305 

The ludian Turtle Dove 

Turtur ferrago (EverBm.) . 

Passage migrant. 

1309 

The Tittle Brown Dove 

Tartur cambayoasis (Gm.) .. 

Abundant aud rosideut. 

1310 

The Indian King Dove 

Turtur rianri.ua (D.) 

Ditto. 

1311 

The lied Trntlo Dove 

(Euopopelia tranquebarica 
(Hcrm). 

Common summer visitor. 

1316 

The Imperial Sandgronse 

Pteroclcs arenarius (Pall) ... 

A winter visitor. 

1321 

The Common Sandgrouse 

Ptcroelurus exustus (Temm.) 

Itcsidcut; also migratory. 

1324 

Tile Common Peafowl 

Pave criatatus (L.i 

A resident. 

1355 

The Urey Quail 

Coturuix commuuia (Bonn.) 

Spring aud autumn passagi 
migrant. 

1358 

The ltock Bush Quail 

Perdicula arguuda (Sykca)... 

Status uncertain. 

1372 

The Black Patridge 

Franeoliuua vulgaris (Stepli.) 

A resident, but local. 

1375 

The Grey Partridge ... 

Francolinus pondiecrianus 
(Gcul.) 

A common resident. 

1383 

The Little Button Quail 

Tuvnix <lu8snmieri (Temm.) 

Scarce. 

1393 

The Eastern Baillou’s Crake 

Pormna pusilla (Tall.) 

Wriuler visitor. 

1402 

The Mooniien ... 

Galliiiula okloropus (L.) ... 

Probably resident. 

1405 

The Coot 

Fulica utra (1/inn.) 

Resident. 
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I A winter visitor. 
Ditto 

May tie expect* 
occasionally. 


1407 

The Common Crane 

Gins communis (Beehrt.) ... 

1411 

The Demoiselle Crane 

Antliropoides virgo (L.) 

1414 

The Great Indian Bu-tnrd ... 

Eupodotis edwardei (Gray) 

1415 

The Itouhftra Bustard 

Hocbara tnacqueeni (Gray) 

1418 

The Stone Curlew 

(Edicuemus scolopax (S. G. 
Gin el.) 

1419 

The Great Slone Plowr 

Esaeus reenrvirostris (Guv.) 

1422 

The Indian Courser 

Curserins Coromandelieus 
(Gm.) 

1423 

The Crcam-eolo- red Courser 

Cursorius gallieus (Gm.) ... 

1427 

The Little Indian Pratincole 

Glareola laetea (Teum.) 

1429 

The Pheasant-tailed Jaenna 

Hydrophasianus ehiiargus 
(Scop.). 

1431 

The Bed-watt,1«1 Lapwing ... 

Sarcograminns i n d i e n s 

(Bodd). 

1436 

The Lapwing 

Vanellus vulgaris (Bechst)... 

1437 

The Sociable Lapwing 

Cliettusia gregaria (Pall) ... 

1439 

The White-tailed Lapwing 

Cliettusia leucura (Licit.) ... 

1439 

The Eastern Gulden Plover 

Chnradrius fnlvus (Gm.) ... 

1446 

The Kentish Plover 

Aegialitis nlexandrhia (Ld... 

1447 

The Little Binged Plover ... 

Aogialitis dtibia (Scop.) 

1451 

The Blackwinged Stilt 

Ilinmntopue randidns (Bonn 

1454 

The Curlew . . 

Humenins arquata (L.) 

1456 

The Black-tailed God wit ... 

Linvsa helgira (Gm.) 

1460 

The Common Sandpiper ... 

Tetanus bypoleucus (L.) ... 

1461 

The Wood Sandpiper 

Totamis glareola (Gm.) 

1462 

The Green Sandpiper 

Totanns ochropus (L.) 

1463 

The Marsh Sandpiper 

Totanns staguatilis (Beehrt.) 

1464 

The Redshank 

Totanus calidris (L.) 

1405 

The Spotted Redshank 

Totanns fusens (L.) 

1466 

The Green Shank 

TotRnus glottis (L.) 

1468 

The Ruffe and Reeve 

Pavoncella pugnax (L.) 

1471 

The Little Stint 

Tringa minuta (Leisler) ... 

1474 

Temminck’s Stint 

Tringa temmincki , Leisler 

1478 

The Dunlin 

Ti'ing'a alpina (L.) 

1484 

The Common Snipe 

(lallhiago ecelcstis (Frenrl) 

1487 

The Jack Snipe 

Galliuago galiinula (L.) ... 


I itto. 

Summer visitor, 
the rivor beds. 


i Migrant. 

I 

A resident. 

| Winter vis 
migrant. 


- All tlio Waders Nos. 
1 1 54-87 are winter visi¬ 
tors or passage migrants; 
none of them breed with¬ 
in the district although 
individual straggler? of 
certain kinds, notably 
Nos. 1400,1462 and 1460, 
may be mot with t hrough¬ 
out the summer. 
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1 

1488 

The Painted Snipe 

Hoslratnla capensis (L.) ... 

Scarce: possibly breeds. 

1490 

The Laughing Gnil 

Larue ridllmndus (L.) 

Winter straggler. 

1495 

Tho Yellow-loggo.l Herring' 
Gull. 

Larns eochinnans < Pall} 

T) itto. 

1496 

Tho Whiskeml Torn 

Hydroehepdoii bybrida (Pall) 

Passage migrant. 

1498 

The Caspian Tern 

Ilydroprogne caspta (Pall).., 

Winter straggler. 

1499 

The Gull-hilled Tern 

Sterna angliea (Mont.' 

Broods on tho Otoona’n. 

1503 

The Indian Hirer Tern 

Sterna arena (Sykes, 

Abundant resident. 

1504 

The Rtackbrllied Tern 

Sterna luelanogaster (Teaun.) 

Ditto. 

1510 

The Little Torn 

Sterna minuta (L). 

Summer visitor. 

1517 

The Indian Skimmer 

Rhyuclmps albicolis .Swain) 

Ditto, 

152 

? Sp. Pelican 

Pelican ns sp. ? 

Occasionally to be seen. 

1526 

The Large Cormorant 

PUakuTocorax earha (L.) ... 

Status uncertain. 

1528 

The Little Cormorant 

Phalaorocurax jaraniens 
(Horsf.). 

Ditto, 

1529 

The 1 ndiatt Harter 

Plains luelanogaster (Penn.) 

Ditto. 

1541 

The While 1 Lis 

Ibis Melairoeephala (Lath.) 

Ditto- 

1542 

The Black Ibis 

rnjeotis \iapilloBua (Temm.J 

Resident, 

1545 

The Spoonbill 

l’latalea leueorodia.(Lind.).,. 

Status uncertain. 

1546 

The White Stork 

Ciennia alha (Reeled:) 

Winter visitor. 

1348 

The White-necked Stork ... 

Bisaura epiacopnes (Bodd.)... 

Status uncertain. 

1549 

The Black-necked Stork ... 

Xenorliynehus asialiens (L.) 

Ditto. 

1552 

The Painted Stork 

Pseudotant alas leuenecplialus 
(Penn.). 

Summer visitor. 

1553 

The Open-hill 

Auastoimis oseitane (Bodd. 

A scarce straggler. 

1554 

The Eastern Purple Heron... 

Ai'doa innnillerisis (Sharp) . 

J Status uncertain. 

1555 

The Common Heron 

Ardea einerca (Linn.) 

Probably resident. 

1559 

The Large Egret 

Borodins alha(L.) 

Resident, or winter visitor 

1501 

The Little Egret 

U eroding garzetta (L.) 

Summer visitor. 

1562 

The Cattle Egret 

Bnhtileus eoroniandns .Bodd.) 

Ditto. 

1565 

The Pond Heron or Paddybin 

Ai-doola grayi (Sykes) 

A common resident. 

1567 

Tho Little Green Heron 

Ilntorides javaniea (Iloraf.) 

Status uncertain. 

1568 

Tho Night Heron 

Nycticorax griaens (L.) 

Summer visitor. 

1574 

The Bittern 

Botanms atellavis (L.) 

Winter visitor. 
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xiii 


List of birds, including the Game Birds, which occur, or are likely to 
occur, in the Lahore District — concluded. 


! 

1577 

The Mute Swan 

Cygmw Olor (Gin.) 

One Bliot near Lahore, 6tli 
February 1911. 

1579 

The Gray I-ag Goose 

Anacr ferns (Schaoft'.) 

A winter visitor. 

1583 

The Bar-hend Oow 

Anser imlicua (Lath.) 

Common winter visitor, 

1584 

The Combdnck im Nnkt a 

Sareidiornis • melanonotns 

(Penn.) 

Scarce, bnt has bred in the 
district. 

1588 

The Ruddy Sheldrake or 
Brahminy Duck. 

Casavea rntila (Pall) 

Common winter visitor. 

1592 

The Mallard 

Anas hoseas (L.) 

Ditto. 

1593 

The Spot-hilled Duck 

Alias paeeilorhyneha iForat.) 

Winter visitor hut a few pairs 
probably breed in the dis¬ 
trict. 

1595 

The Gndwall 

Chnudelaauiua strepevus (L.) 

Common wiutcr visitor. 

1597 

The Common 1ml 

Ncttium CitrOft (L.) 

Abundant winter visitor. 

1599 

The Wigeon 

llareea penelope (L.) 

Winter visitor. 

1800 

The Piutail 

Dafila acuta (L.) 

Ditto. 

1601 

The Garganey Teal 

Qnerqnedula civeia (L.) 

Probably passage migrant, 

1G02 

The Shoveller 

Spatula clypeata (L.) 

Common winter visitor. 

1004 

The Red-crested I’oelmrd ... 

NVttn mllua (Pall) 

Winter visitor. 

1005 

The Poehavd 

Ny roca feriua (L.) 

Ditto. 

16oG 

The White-eyed Pochard ... 

Nyrom forrugiuia (Gm). ... 

^ Ditto. 

1GG9 

The Tufted Duel 

Nyroi ft fuligula (L.) 

Ditto. 

1012 

The Smew 

Morgus albcllns (Linn.) 

Probably occur* iu winter, 

Hi 17 

The Indian Little Grebe ... 

Podlcipea alhipeunia (Sharp) 

Common resident. 

1 
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‘Appendix C. 

LAHORE MUNICIPALITY. 


Statement showing the octroi articles exported from Lahore during the 

undermentioned years. 


Names of Art idea. 


1910-11. 



1911-12. 


Value. 

Weight. 

Number. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Number, 

Class I. 

Rs. 

Mds. 


Rs. 

Mds. 


Wheat and wheat-flour 


125,712 



125.610 


Rice 


27,169 



22,118 


Harley aud grain ... 


16,417 



11,099 


Other food-grain* 


10,849 



11.772 


Relined sugar 


17,402 



22,033 


Uureiined sugar 


11,604 



23,909 


Ghee • •• ••• 


3,029 



2,798 


Other articles need for food 

89,228 

55,801 


1,25,305 

50,399 


and driuk for men and 
animals. 

Class 11. 





Animals 



49,930 

... 


50,306 

Class III. 







Oil ... 

... 

3,889 



3,996 


Oilseeds 

75,007 

0,321 



5,174 

. . - 

Other aitides of fuel, light- 

27,610 


10,679 

22,398 

. . . 

ing aud washing. 

Class IV. 


ggvgj Wiij 




Articles for buildings 

18,725 

86,150 

5,700,000 

1,02,296 

50,392 

4.770,000 

Class V. 







Chemicals, drugs aud spices 

57,818 



4R.388 

... 


Gums 



... 




Other art ides ... 

2,202 



i5,255 



Class VI. 







Tobacco 

84,010 

13,370 


83,505 

7,733 


Class VII. 







Native doth and articles 

2,86,828 



3,05,827 



made of it. 







Other doth aud articles 

1,41,965 



3,17,817 



made of it. 







Leather and articles made 

3,07,997 



1 3,42,795 



from leather. 







Ollier artides ... 

51,186 



63,097 



Class VIII. 







Metals and artidcs made 

6,12,398 



5,40,036 



wholly or partly of metals 






Class XI. 

Miscellaneous ... 




i 
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Statement showing the octroi articles exported from Lahore during the 
undermentioned years — continued. 



1912-13. I 

1918-14. 

Names u£ Articles. 

Valuo. 

Weight. 

Number. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Number. 

Class I. 

Its. 

Mda. 


Rb. 

Mds. 


Wheat and wheat-flour 


185,736 



205,271 


Hice 


21,390 


... 

40,600 


Harley ami gram 


13,442 

... 


13,779 


Other food-grains 

... 

10,188 

... 


14,250 

... 

lletinod sugar ... 


20,494 



23,614 


Unrciiued sugar 


25,788 

...‘ 

... 

20,654 


Oheo ... ... 


3,425 

... 


3,563 


Other articled used for food 

1.05,365 

59,733 


1,13,152 

26,133 

... 

and drink for men and 
animals. 







Class 11. 







Auimala ... ... 

... 


44,463 

... 

... 

, 39,181 

Class III. 







Oil ... 


3,192 


M. 

• ** 

• M 

Oilseeds 


2.904 


... 


... 

Other articles of fiul, light- 

60,800 

42,047 


10,202 

78,628 

... 

ing and washing. 






Gj.Ahs IV. 







Aiticlcs for buildings 

Class V. 

84,702 

56,973 

6,000,600 

14,933 

86,207 

2,000,000 

46,209 



42,(502 

257 



Chemicals, drugs and apices 

Gums 

105 

... 

... 

... 


Other articles ... 

33,296 

... 


4,485 

... 

... 

Class VI. 







Tobacco 

1,21,012 

3.113 

... 

1,29,777 

2,532 

... 

Class VII. 







Native cloth aud articles 

1,96,000 



1,87,735 

... 

... 

made of it. 



4,36,150 



Other cloth aud articles 

4,01,674 

... 




made of it. 

Leather aad urticha made 

2,63,244 




... 

I.i 

from leather. 

Other articloa 

1,98,855 

... 


2,22,096 

... 

... 

Class VIII. 







Metals and articles made 

4,3S,483 


... 

4,54,683 

... 

... 

wholly or partly of metals. 







Class IX. 







Miscellaneous ... 


... 

. ••• 

6,63,924 

533 
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Statement’ allowing the octroi articles exported from Lahore during the 
undermentioned gears —concluded. 




1914-15. 



Names of Articles. 

Value 

Weight. 

1 

Number, 

ItKMAUAs. 

Class 1. 

Its. 

Mds. 



Wheat inifl wheat‘flour . , 


175,048 



Rico 

,, t 

28,074 



Barley and gram 

Other food-grains 

... 

16,399 

16,5*54 






Refined sugar ... 


30,625 



Unrefined sugar 


13,669 



Ghee 


3,898 



Other articles used for food 

99,206 

45,237 



and drink for men and 




animals. 

Class II. 





Animals 

Class 111. • 

... 


39,807 


Oil ... 




In acoordance with the uow 

Oilseeds 

... 



Schedule oi l aud oilseeds are 

Ollier articles of fuel, light¬ 
ing and washing. 

11,200 

50,302 


included in Class JX from 1st 
August 1913, 

Class IV. 





Articles for buildings 

1,49,333 

41,629 

2,266,000 


Class V. 


-j . ■ An — 
- 



Chemicals, drugs aud spices 

73,361 


... 


Gums 

664 

.4. 



Other articles ... 

Class VI. 

1,325 




Tobacco ... 

Class VII. 

76,820 

18,917 

... 


Native cloth aud article* 

1,-12,197 




n ado of it. 





Other cloth and articles 

3,50,016 


»•* 


nmde of it. 





heather and articles made 





from leather. 





Other articles ... 

1,80,913 

... 



Class VIII. 





Metals and articles ni'ado 
wholly or partly of metal. 

4,75,306 

IM 



Class IX. 





Miscellaneous ... 

9,17,902 

2,133 


New class added from 1st 
August 1913. 
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Appendix D 

Statement showing the octroi articles imported into Lahore during the 
undermentioned yiars. 


Names of Articles. 


1910-1911. 



1911-1912. 


Value. 

Weight. 

Number. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Number. 


Ks. 

Mds. 


Rs. 

Mds. 


Class I. 







Wheat and wheat-flour 


1,074,82* 


... 

993,550 


Bice 


164,461 


... 

169,957 


Barley and gram 


239,734 



271.518 


Othor food-grains 


129,884 


... 

103,723 

... 

Refined sugar 


101,581 



106,741 


Unrefined sugar 


40,367 



73,843 


Ghee 

Other articles used for 

11,92,411 

44,180 

951,658 


12,86,259 

45,481 
1,026,552 

... 

food and drink for 
men and animals 

Or. ass 11. 




Animals imported for 



104,263 



104,627 

slaughter. 

Class ill. 






Oil 


lf(m 

21,444 



24,020 


Oilseeds 


26,250 



45,707 


Other articles of fuel. 

1,84,134 

1,125,474 


2,60,619 

1,308,691 

... 

lighting and washing. 

Class IV. 



Articles for buildings 

6,92,987 

94J ,543 

53,384,130 

7,53,595 

1,075,362 

57,409,946 

Class V. 







Chemicals, drugs and 

2,84,609 



4,01,100 



spices 

Gums 

2,061 



1,31 S 

t 


Other articles 

93,828 



59,136 

27,223 


Class VI. 

Tohaeeo 

1,74,201 

22,206 


1,52,764 



Class VII. 







Native cloth and articles 

10,48,492 



6,76,479 



made of it. 





Other cloth and articles 

15,88,736 


... 

27,62,368 



made of it. 






Leather and articles 

7,34,678 



7,66,646 



made of leather. 

Other articles 

6,85,569 

,,, 

... 

4,80,676 

i • • 

... 

Class VIII. 

Metals and articles made 

14,98,227 

' 


16,89,978 



wholly or partly of 
metal. 

Class IX. 
Miscellaneous 



i 

i 
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Statement showing the octroi articles imported into Lahore during the 
undermentioned years —continued. 



1912-18. 

! 1913-14. 

Names of Articles, 


1 

Value. i 

! 

Weight. 

Number, j Value. Weight. | 

Number. 

i 

Rs. 

Mannds. 

Rs, Mannds. | 


i 

Class 1. ') 


j 


Wheat and wheat-flour... 

946,100 

| 1,130,092 


Rice 

182,478 

i 197,787 


Barley and gram ... | 

206,233 

! 240,585 


Other food-grainfi 

120,719 

i 85,267 


Jtelinod sugar ... | 

107,907 

1 162,350 


Unrefined sugar 

66,116 

! (58,898 


Ghee 

43,779 

•1 46,588 


Other articles used for 22,95,360 

1,047.410 

10,00,693 1,126.243 

... 

food and drink for 




men and animals. 


! 


Class 11. 




Animals imported for 


2,18,086 

219,016 

slaughter. 




Class 111. 




Oil 

18,068 

6,767 


Oilseeds ... • 1 .. 

26,366 

5,389 

Other articles of fuel, j 10,21,424 

1,053.716 

> 2,77.045 1,1.79,050 ! 

lighting and washing. 

(tons 4281 

(tons 557)' 

i ; 

Class IV, | 


m ■ i 

Articles for buildings ... 22,24,845 

2,507,066 

63,935,) 56 14,02,825 13,42,031 

69,837,140 

Class V. ' 


i 


Chemical, drugs and 3,37,731 


1 4,49,058 


spices. 


1 _ 1 


■Gums ... ... i 30,675 


! 2,748 1 


Other articles .... 24,716 

... 

•t 1,02,112 

i 

Class VI. 


1 


tobacco ... — 1,83,401 

16,315 

| 1,23,055 23,781 


Class VII, 


i ; S 

! i 

! 

Native cloth and articles 2,73,476 


1 2,40,649 : 


made of it. 




Other cloth and articles 57,08,252 


i 41,26,859 : 


made of it. 



Leather and articles 8,29,462 

i 

, 3,25,017 i . 

made of leather. 

j 

i | 

■Other articles, .- 4,1.8,736 

i 

I 1,00,053 


Class VIII. 


Metals and articles made 17,42,874 ... ... 18,17,258 i 

wholly or partly of 

metal. , . 

Class ]X. 


Miscellaneous 


22,82,240 i 


2,125 
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Statement shaming the odtoi irlietcs imported into Lahore during the 
undermentioned i/eers — conclnded. 


..Vfeme* of Articles. 


Class I. 

Wheat and ■wheat-flour 
Rice .. 

Barley and grain ... 

Other food-grains 
Refined sugar 

Unrefined sugar ... ... 

Ghee ... 

Other articles UBed for food and 
drinh for men ant) animals, 

Claes 11. 

Animals imported for slaughter 
Class 111. 

Oil ... 

Oikeede 

Other articles of fuel, lighting 
and washing. 

Class IV. 

Articles for hnildings 

Class V. 

Chemicals, drugs and spic.es . , 
G ums... 

Other articles 


Tobacco 


Class VI. 


Class VII. 


Native cloth anti articles made 
of it. 

Other cloth and articles made 
of it. 

Leather and articles made of 
leather. 

Other articles 

Class VIII. 

Metals and articles made 
wholly or partly of metal, 

Claes IX, 

Miscellaneous 


1914-15. 


Value. 


Rs. 


13,32,752 


1,59,066 


11,10,651 


4.95,11' 
3,666 
4. ,429 


1,93,SOt; 

2,63,54.9 

43,59,654 

3,989 

76,013 

22.11,379 

29,69,532 


Weight. 


Mils. 


936,313 

210,581 

194,407 

152,329 

103,27V 

74,329 

51,176 

1,175.362 


Number. 


1,159,11C 
(tons 064) 


1,035,934 


37,642 


22.179 


Remabkb. 


07,961 


68,343,215 


A cording to the new 
sc hedule oil and oil¬ 
seeds are included 
in Class IX from 
1st August 1913. 


New class nddod 
from 1st August 
1913. 
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